




Because 2 blades give you extra shaving 
efficiency, Gillette has been able to set 
the blades at a very safe angle, virtually 
eliminating nicks and culs. 

What's more, the blade edges of the 
TRAC II Shaving System are shielded at both 
ends. This protects your face even more. 


The New GilletteTRAC II 
Twin Blade Shaving System 


To shave you close, we put in 
our finest blade. 

To shave you even closer, we put in 
another one. 

Meet the New Gillette TRAC I" 
Twin Blade Shaving System. 


Try the NewGilletteTRACII Shaving System. 

It's one blade better than whatever 
you're using now. 


The 1st blade gets most of your whisker. 
The 2nd blade gets whisker the 
1st blade leaves behind. 

Two separate blades- to get whisker 
one blade could miss. 


Remarkably enough, 
it's practically 


How do you change blades? 

You don't. 

You change cartridges. 

Each specially designed shaving 
cartridge contains 2 Platinum-Plus' 
blades-Gillette's finest- locked forever 
into place in tandem, with the edges 
aligned some 60 thousandths of 
an inch apart. 

To change cartridges, just insert the 
head of the razor in the automatic 
cartridge dispenser, slide it to the right, 
and a fresh cartridge containing 2 new 
blades snaps info place. You never have 
to handle a blade. 



RS-270US 


If you ye got the jack, 
we’ve got the cassette deck. 


No matter how big your room, 
or how small your budget, 
Panasonic has a stereo cassette 
deck that can fit right in. 

Jack in our compact model, the 
RS-256UAS. It has a lot of the 
features our bigger, higher- 
priced decks have. Like easy-to- 
work pushbutton controls. A 
digital counter. Fast forward and 
rewind. Plus two large VU 
meters. They tell you when 
you’re recording at just the right 
levels. And Auto-Stop to shut 
off the machine at the end of the 
tape. So your tape won’t get 
damaged. 

The RS-256UAS even has a 
special noise-suppressor switch 
to cut off those grating hisssses. 
And Pause Control. So you can 


turn off the Grand Funk Railroad 
without turning off the machine. 

Of course, the bigger your 
pocketbook the more you get. 
When you jack in the RS-270US, 
you get Memory Rewind. Preset 
the machine. And it automatical- 
ly returns to a particular spot 
on the tape. There’s even a tape 
selector switch. To let you play 
low noise, as well as conventional 
tapes. 

Then there’s the RS-272US 
with its own special trick. Auto- 
matic reverse. It switches tracks 
automatically. So you can listen 
to twice as much Bach without 
getting off your back. 

But maybe money isn’t your 
problem. You want all the 
cassette deck that you can get. 


Then your franchised Panasonic 
Hi-Fi dealer can show you the 
RS-275US. It has a combination 
of features no other deck can 
match. Like sensitive, long- 
lasting, Hot Pressed Ferrite 
heads. And two motors. One is 
direct drive for record and 
playback. The other is for fast 
forward and rewind. 

All of this adds up to a signal- 
to-noise ratio of better than 
45dB. A frequency response of 
30-15,000 Hz. Plus wow and 
flutter of less than 0.1% WRMS. 
And it’s all at your fingertips with 
our solenoid touch controls. 

So if you’ve got the jack, just 
see your Panasonic dealer. Hell 
show you how to get beautiful 
music out of it. 
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Next week 

A BONANZA of gridiron ac- 
tion occurs over Thanksgiving 
weekend as Nebraska-Oklaho- 
ma and Alabama-Auburn bat- 
tle for No. 1. Dan Jenkins and 
Pat Putnam observe the fun. 

MARATHON SWIMMING may 
not be the easiest way to make 
a name for yourself but, as Di- 
ana Nyad discovered, it cer- 
tainly beats parachuting out 
of some fourth-floor window. 


DO YOU WANT one last shot 
at athletic fame, an ultimate 
chance to make your mark in 
sports? Homer Groening be- 
lieved he had the answer to 
everybody’s impossible dream. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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some trank 
ourJust-A-Minu 


Frankly, it’s the fastest method 
of cooking there is. No other method 
comes close. See for yourself: 


Average Cooking Times 

Frank-on-a-bun 

60 seconds 

Cheese sandwich 

45 seconds 

Hamburger 

2 minutes 

Hors d'oeuvres 

4 minutes 

Baked potato 

8 minutes 

Tima casserole 

16 minutes 

Lasagna 

17 minutes 

5-lb. rib roast 

50 minutes 



How does it do it? 
What makes our General 
Electric Just-A-Minute 
oven work? 

Microwaves! 


GEN 



Just plug it in and turn it on. The 
food gets hot. The oven stays cool. 

If you want, you can even cook 
on paper plates. 

What’s more, with 
the special timer, 
control settings, and 
recipe booklet that 
come with the oven, 
practically all the 
guesswork is taken out 
of cooking. 

So when you want 
a rare rib roast, you 
get it. Not something 
that looks like a well- 
done pot roast. 


One more thing you should know. 
Our Just-A-Minute oven not 
only cooks fast, it defrosts fast too. 
For example, it can thaw 
out and cook an 8-lb. 
frozen turkey in about 2 
hrs. and 40 min. (If that’s 
not flying, nothing is.) 

For more informa- 
tion on our Just-A-Minute 
oven, have a frank talk 
with your GE range 
-* dealer. Also, hear what 
he has to say about our 
___ Versatronic' ranges. 

Frankly, they make cooking 
as simple and fast as can be. 


ERAL 



ELECTRIC 


Why 

the owners of Yashica’s Electro-35 
automatic camera can take 
pictures like a professional. 


Patti Schaefer, Student: 
“When I first looked at 
the Electro-35 I said. 
Wow, that's too compli- 
cated for me. Then the 
salesman showed me 
how easy it was to use. 
If I can take beautiful pic- 
tures with the Electro-35, 
anybody can." 



Norm Bendell, Artist: 
“When my friend got 
married, they didn't allow 
flash cameras in church. 
But I was able to take 
pictures of the whole 
ceremony with my 
Electro-35. It doesn't 
need flash." 


Jackie R. Norman, O.R. 
Hospital Tech.: I told the 
man in the camera store 
that I was strictly an 
amateur. But wanted a 
camera that would give 
me professional results. 
He smiled. Handed me 
the Yashica Electro-35. 
And I've been smiling 
ever since. It's really 
fantastic! It makes me 
look like a “pro"! 



Peggy Ristelhueber, 
Secretary: “I looked at a 
lot of cameras before 
choosing the Electro-35. 
What I particularly like 
about it is that f get 
bright, clear pictures 
every shot. And it's as 
simple to use as the first 
camera I owned." 


Nancy Rukeyser, Ass't 
Buyer, Lingerie: "My 
husband never trusted 
my picture-taking talents. 
Whenever we traveled, 
he'd buy post-cards and 
ready-made slides as 
insurance against my 
foul-ups. But all that 
changed with the 
Electro-35. 1 get 
beautiful pictures with 
every shot." 




Edward Stone, Teacher: 
“Before, I thought I was 
doing well when half my 
pictures came out. Now 
they all come out. 
Beautiful and clear. My 
Electro-35 is so auto- 
matic it won't let me take 
a bad picture." 




YASHICA Electro-35— 
It's more than a snapshot camera. 

Take pictures in any light — 
indoors, outdoors, day or night — 
without flash ! 
So easy to use, anyone can take 
beautiful color pictures, every time. 
See these fabulous electronic cameras 
at your nearest Yashica dealer. 

YASHICA 

ELECTRONIC CAMERAS... 
It's a whole new thing 


YASHICA Inc , 50-17 Queens Boulevard, Woodsidc. New York 11377 
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Clearly. 

Sam Scali: anyone s archetype of success. 

Vice-President and Creative Director 
of Scali, McCabe, Sloves. 

Artist. 

Collector of American primitive art. 

Father of three 

and member of the local PTA. 

Part-time wine maker and full-time connoisseur. 

Fanatical Jets fan. 

And a hard-nosed businessman 
who in four years 
has helped take his ad agency 
from SO 

to $16 miffion in annual biffings. 

Not bad for a 36-year-old. 

How does Sam do it? 

By keeping himself contemporary 
in a number of areas 
•n addition to advertising. 

By drawing constantly from his 19 years 

o) nency c.pcen c . I, there more to Sam Scali than meets the eye? 

By recognising the talents in others 
and then developing that potential. 

By involving himself 
and his agency 
in non-profit efforts 

on behalf of Citizens For A Quieter City 
Lincoln Center and HEW 

And by making consistently smart business decisions, 
like advertising Time, fnc. and Xerox 
in BusinessWeek. 

Sam knows that a message in Business Week 

will be received by more decision makers for the money 

than in any other business book. 

More than 130,000 presidents 

and owners alone. 

And he knows that his product— the ad itself— 

will be seen by the guys 

who can assign and reassign 

entire ad accounts — 

to pros like Sam Scali. 

Result: An ad in BusinessWeek 
sells client and agency at the same time. 

Advertise in BusinessWeek, 

Let your good points show. 

Business Week 

We mean business. 




Delta gives you 
the best times to Florida. 

(New Orleans and Jamaica,too!) 



Three 747s nonstop to Miami. 21 
take-offs to all Florida. Every day. 

Reservations are easy on Delta. And 
our schedules include 11 nonstops a 
day to six big Florida resorts. To 
Miami and Ft. Lauderdale, we can 
book you into one of our 1341 non- 
stop seats leaving each and every day. 
That’s more than any other airline. 

Save on thrifty Night Coach flights, 
including a nonstop 747 to Miami. 
Fare is only $71, with tax. You save 
20% vs. Day Tourist. 

Winter schedules effective Dec. 15, 1971 
thru April 30, 1972 

Miami/Ft. Lauderdale 3 nonstop 
747s to Miami, including a 747 Night 
Coach. Morning and night nonstops 
to Ft. Lauderdale. Tourist: Day $89, 
Night Coach $71. 

Tampa/St. Pete/Clear water Non- 
stops morning, afternoon and night. 
Tourist: Day $77, Night Coach $61. 


West Palm Beach Go nonstop any 
day at 12:55pm. Day Tourist $85. 

Jacksonville Morning nonstop at 
10:10am plus lots of other service. 
Tourist : Day $68, Night Coach $54. 

Orlando/Cape Kennedy Fly nonstop 
at 5:55pm. Don’t miss Walt Disney 
World. Day Tourist $77. 9:00pm 
Night Coach just $61. 

New Orleans Three nonstops, the 
most going. Tourist : Day $67, 

Night Coach $53. 

Jamaica Fly straight thru, just one 
stop on a big 4-engine jet to Montego 
Bay. 21-day round-trip Excursion 
$226. Stop over in New Orleans if 
you wish at no extra charge. 

Florida/Bahama Jetsail Special 
winter season rate, 7 days, 6 nights, 
as low as $241 (per person, double 
occupancy), including round-trip air 
fare, oceanfront hotel, luxury liner 
and lots more. 

Domestic fares include the 8% U.S. 
Transportation Tax. Charge your air 
fare. Delta accepts American Express 
and all other major general-purpose 
credit cards. For winter reservations, 
call Delta in Chicago at 346-5300 or see 
your Havel Agent. iDELTA 

" ll'eaiAnefunbypfole*s<onals. 



Delta is ready 
when you are! 
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The English language brings out 
the best in the Irish. They court it 
like a beautiful woman. They make it 
bray with donkey laughter. They hurl 
it at the sky like a paintpot full of 
rainbows, and then make it chant a 
dirge for man’s fate and man’s follies 
that is as mournful as misty spring 
rain crying over the fallow earth. Rare- 
ly has a people paid the lavish com- 
pliment and taken the subtle revenge 
of turning its oppressor's speech into 
sorcery. 


As long as there are pictures in words... 
we’re in the right business. 



TIME INCORPORATED 
a broadly based communications company 

Product* 

MAGAZINES VIDEO CASSETTES 

AUDIO CASSETTES 


BOOKS 

FILMS 

NEWSPAPERS 
BROADCASTING 
CABLE TELEVISION 
RECORDINGS 


FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
PAPER/PAPER PRODUCTS 
PRINTING MATERIALS' SERVICES 
MARKETING DATA 


Division* and Subiidiarie* 

TIME 

LIFE 

FORTUNE 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
TIME-LIFE FILMS 


TIME INCORPORATED BOOK CLUBS 
NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY LTD 
SAMI 

TIME-LIFE BROADCAST INC 
LITTLE. BROWN AND COMPANY. INC 
ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS, INC. 
PIONEER PRESS. INC 
EASTEX INCORPORATED 


BOOKS AND ARTS ASSOCIATES PRINTING DEVELOPMENTS INC 





How to lose a lot of 
ugly corporate fat. 



Go on the National Boulevard Bank diet plan. 
It'll streamline your corporate figure by cutting 
down the time you spend on endless paper- 
work. Like payrolls. Collecting accounts. Pay- 
ing freight bills. Managing pension plans. 

National Boulevard can take over all your 
payroll accounting and preparation. We pre- 
pare checks and give you complete records. 
Checks can be issued direct to your employees 
or deposited in their checking accounts. 

We'll manage your pension and profit shar- 
ing plans. And do an extraordinary job of it. 
In fact, our"core stock" portfolio performance 
generally exceeds that of Standard & Poor’s 
index and the Dow J ones averages. We'll col- 
lect your receivables, too - turning them into 
cash faster. Payments are mailed to a private 
lock box at the post office. We make pickups 
several times a day, credit the payments to your 
account, and furnish detailed records. 

It you’re transferring people into 


han- 
dling mortgages, we’ll give advice 
on living conditions, taxes, schools, trans- 
portation, municipal services. 

We’ll pay your dividends, and act as regis- 
trar or transfer agent for your stock. Also, we’re 
an authorized depository for the payment of 
federal taxes- income, corporate, and excise. 
We'll advise you on short term investments 
and lend you working capital. 

That’s National Boulevard’s diet plan for 
trimming off corporate fat. 

Get on it. 

NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO II 

400-410 N. Michigan Ave. Phone 467-4 100 Member FDIC 


A FULL 
(SERVICE! 
BANK / 


YEAR 
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"He was aTitan, 
wrestling 
with the gods? 

Now, Time-Life Records— in association with Deutsche Grammophon— presents 
the definitive Beethoven Bicentennial Collection ( including much that has remained unknown 
to music lovers in America ) . Listen to the first six symphonies for 1 0 days free. 



f you had seen 
him wandering the 
streets, his hair an 
uncombed forest, 
his clothes shab- 
by and muddy, 
you would have 
crossed the street 
to avoid him. 

His stumpy- 
legged. barrel- 
chested figure 

seemed to attract the stones of small 
boys and the yelps of stray curs. His 
servants fled from his towering rages. 

His landlords threatened to throw him 
bodily into the street. No wonder his 
contemporaries counted him as mad. 

And yet... he was Beethoven. “The 
greatest musician of all time.” 

He created music that has inspired 
mankind for almost two centuries. 
Works like his Fifth Symphony; his 
Ninth Symphony; his Missa Solemnis. 

Most Beethoven admirers have heard 
these and other symphonies, sonatas 
and concertos. But a surprising amount 
of his work is still unfamiliar. 

Many have never heard his “Diabelli 
Variations” or "Triple Concerto" or 
"Quintet for Piano and Winds"— yet 
these are surely among his best. 

Pay only $16.95 for 

Volume I if you decide to keep it. 

Now these and a vast number of 
Beethoven's other works— familiar as 
well as little known— have been assem- 
bled in the most comprehensive of all 
Beethoven collections. Its collcclor- 
Dcutsche Grammophon Gcscllschaft of 
Germany— is widely recognized as the 
world’s finest recording company. Now 
Time-Life Records makes it available 
to American music lovers. 

The magnificent Bee- 
thoven BICENTENNIAL 
collection presents the 
master at his incompar- 
able best. The nine sym- 
phonies alone, recorded 
by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic under Herbert von 
Karajan, have already 
won the Grand Prix du 
Disque (Paris). 

And now you can lis- 
ten to Volume I-the first 
six symphonies— for ten 
days free! 

♦Plus shipping and handling. 


Send the coupon to enroll as a subscriber 
to the scries. You will receive five LP stereo 
records, boxed in a double-slipcase. You 
can play them on modern monaural equip- 
ment. too. 

You’d expect to pay far more for records 
of this quality in stores. If. indeed, they 
were available. But in fact, the BEETHOVEN 
BICENTENNIAL COLLECTION is sold Only by 
mail, and only through Time-Life Records. 
In the first album, Herbert von Karajan and 
the Berlin Philharmonic bring you: 



The Beethoven Bicentennial Collection includes: Vol. I 
Symphonies & Overtures— Part 1 • Vol. II Symphonies & 
Overtures— Part 2 • Vol. Ill Concertos • Vol. IV Piano So- 
natas • Vol. V Music for the Stage • Vol. VI Choral Mu- 
• \ ill. \ ! ; -Vol. VIII Music for Piano 

• Vol. IX Chamber Music • Vol. X Music for Violin&Cello 




ime-Life Records, Tit 


Yes. I would like 
the new Beethoven Bicentennial Collection. 
Please send it and the free $29.50 Beetho- 
ven book for 10 days' free examination 
and enter my subscription to the Collec- 
tion. If I decide to keep Volume I (both 
records and book ). I will pay SI 6.95*. plus 
shipping, handling and applicable local 
taxes. I will then receive future volumes in 
the Bicentennial Collection scries, shipped 
Send no money. Just mail coupon today. 


-Life Building. Dept. 1523, Chicago. III. 60611 

other month, 




a volume at a 

each at the same price and on the same 
10-day free trial basis. There is no mini- 
mum number of volumes 1 must buy. I 
may cancel my subscription at any time 
simply by notifying you. If 1 do not choose 
to keep Volume I. i may return it within 
10 days, my subscription for future vol- 
umes will be cancelled, and I wilt be under 
no further obligation. 

♦Residents of Canada SI. 00 additional 


Symphony No. 1 in C Major— Ushers in a 
romantic era of innovation. 

Symphony No. 2 in D Major— One of the 
most exuberant of the master's works. 
Symphony No. 3 in E-Flat Major — The 
"Eroica," Beethoven’s favorite. 

Symphony No. 4 in B-Flat Major— Reflect- 
ing a happy period in Beethoven's life. 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor— The most 
famous symphony ever written! 

Symphony No. 6 in F Major— Inspired mu- 
sical painting, with its brooks, thunder- 
storm and rustic dancing. 

BONLIS! I.eonorc Overture No. 3- 
Most famous of the Fidelio overtures. 

Never before have there been rec- 
ords like these! Conductor Herbert 
von Karajan: The 
Saturday Review ; 
called him "perhaps 
the finest (conductor) 
of his generation.” 

The Berlin Philharmonic: “Among 
the world's finest symphony orchestras" 
—Time magazine. 

The Recordings: The nine sympho- 
nies have already won the famed Grand 
Prix du Disque (Paris). 

$29.50 best selling 
Beethoven Book free with purchase 
of first six symphonies! 

Including: An absorbing chronicle of 
Beethoven's life and times ... Authori- 
tative essays on every aspect of his work 
. . . Reproductions of many of Beetho- 
ven's original scores— in his own hand. 
"Ludwig van Beethoven" has appeared 
on the authoritative New York Times 
Best Seller List. It will be shipped to 
you free when you order Album 1. And 
it is yours to keep free — if you de- 
cide to buy the record 
— i album. 

Book measures 
12'A x 12ii m. 275 pages 
and 150 color plates. 
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TASTE IN A LOW "TAR" I THERE IS NO 
ANP NICOTINE I DISHONOR IN 

CIGARETTE ? / TRYING ONE, 

YOU JEST, BEAU 


BUT, SERGEANT, THAT 
IS PORAL-THE LOW 
"TAR"ANP NICOTINE f 
CIGARETTE ! / 


IPIOTS ! THIS 
IS NO TlAAE TO 
SING/ 


TASTE 


Ml. 




FILTER: 14 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL: 14 mg. "lar". 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarene. FTC Report AUG.71. 
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In his reminiscence-paean to the great 
days of American railroading (page 
1061 Mark Kram is up to his old, en- 
gaging literary tricks. He has perceived 
correctly that much of the romance of 
the railroads springs from the offbeat 
people— in this case, sports figures 
who rode the trains of the era, and he 
has focused his piece on them. In short. 
Kram has been < 


Whether on his regular boxing beat 


KE 




Car Directory 



profile of ballet star 

(SI, Sept. 27). Kram has al- 
'cd the unusual. Disdaining the 


of his irony. He is ever 


s a key e 


by him 
at Heathrow 
il- Airport. Never wildly enthusiastic 

in- about flying, anyhow, Kram decided 

re- to stick with trains (or boats, when 
had to be coped with) for his 
leeds. He does not drive, and 
to be past the age when he 
n. His 


“I've always been lured by the off ccntly on a trip back from Europe when 


Krt 


sfcll 


explain. I like poking in corners.' 

As a consequence of this 
the palindromic Kram inhabits a w. 
peopled by every sort of character 
rascal, including one man in Baltim 
K ram's home town, who called I 



length. One of his more memorable 
works was a 50-page tract lamenting 
the replacement of milk bottles with 


send their ized beyond caring, Kram allowed hirn- 
they can't self to be put aboard a 707 for the 
trip home. He still prefers trains. 

One machine he nevertheless con- 
tinues to use is the typewriter, and he 
hopes before long to tap out a story 
on the self-styled king of half-court bas- 
i, who called him- ketball, a fellow who supports his pas- 
lived in an apart- sion for pickup games at the YMCA 
by writing confession stories. Kram met 
him in a sauna, an encounter vaguely 

with somebody called Centerfieldcr, a 
sage in a frayed New York Yankee 
with an Ap- cap whose words of wisdom found their 
even greater way into one of Kram's boxing sto- 
mcmorable ries. Typically, the encounter seems 
e significant than the character. 

I met Centerfielder in a hotel lob- 


Kram’s by a 


i Kram. “We were both 


that the offbeat can be upbeat, too, as 
in his story about the even-natured Er- 
nie Banks, who “stands out by virtue 


Kram cites a perfectly plausible rea- 
son for his devotion to trains. Back in 
1969, on a flight from London, his jet 
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You can make a dollar go fur- 
ther in St. Louis than in any 
of these other cities? But you 
still have to watch every 
penny. Because the cost of 
living keeps going up no mat- 
ter where you live. 

There's a CBS Owned AM 
radio station in each of these 
seven cities. They're helping 
their listeners stretch their 
dollars. And since we feel re- 
sponsible to over 60 million 
people, the dollars can really 
add up. 

New Yorkers can turn to 
“Consumer Inquiry'onWCBS 
Newsradio. It gives listeners 
practical tips. Ranging from 
how to break the supermarket 
code to what to look for when 
you rent a car. 

KNX Nen'sradio in Los 
Angeles is doing its part by 
campaigning for unit-pricing 
in food markets. So the house- 
wife can quickly see which 
brand gives her the most for 
her money. 

The seven CBS Owned sta- 
tions are also involved in the 
fight against drugs, pollution, 
and crime— as well as present- 
ing the news of the day. 

After all, there’s a lot more 
to community service than 
just helping people fill up a 
grocery bag. 

The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 

We feel responsible to over 
60 million people. 

WEEI Newsradio 59, Boston 
WCBS Newsradio 88, New York 
WCAU Radio 121. Philadelphia 
WBE3M Newsradio 78. Chicago 
KMOX Radio 1120. St. Louis 
KCBS Newsradio 74, San Francisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070. Los Angeles 
Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 


•Source: Bureau of Labor Statistic 


, 1970 . 



Hertz Ford Pinto 


Avis gives you 
a bigger little car. 

The Plymouth Duster you get 
from Avis is more than two feet 
longer than the Pinto you get h orn 
Hertz. It’s wider, too, with more room 
inside for you and your luggage. 

A new' Plymouth Duster or a 
Dodge Demon from Avis costs 
only $7 a day and lfo a mile provided you return the car to 
wherever you picked it up. And you only pay for 
the gas you use. 

Better than one out of every ten of our cars are 
1972 Dusters and Demons and they’re available at most 
Avis offices in the continental United States. So your 
chances of getting one are pretty good, even though 
they’re on a first-come, first-served basis with no 
reservations accepted. (Sorry, we can’t make this offer in 
certain locations or on weekends in metropolitan 
New York, and there are no discounts.) 

Avis gives you a bigger little car. Pretty big of us. 

Avis is going to be No.1. We try harder. 



©AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM. INC . A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 



You can t expect great music 
unless you have great equipment. 


Pioneer components are matched for 
the finest, most natural sound in 
music. AM-FM stereo receivers . . . 
speaker systems . . . record players 
. . . tape decks . . . stereo headsets. 

We make fhem all. Regardless of 
which Pioneer units you select, they 
combine to perform the best and most 
authentic music reproduction. 


Ask your Pioneer high fidelity dealer 
for a demonstration. 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 
178 Commerce Rd.. Carlstadt, 

New Jersey 07072 

MPIONEER' 

when you want something better 


“Is it true Gordon’s Gin 
is still based on 



"Of course! 
That's what happens 
when you do 
something 
right the 
first time!" 


Gordon’s. 


It’s how the English keep their gin up! 

PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO.. LTD., LINDEN. N. J. 


SHOPWALK 

Being an advance look at what a Yuletidc 
gift mavin is recommending for this year 


T he following was recorded recently in 
a Baskin-Robbins ice-cream parlor in 
a Middle Western American city. This 
seemed like a good time to publish it. 

O- What is your name ? 

A. Marvin. I don't use a last name. 

Q. Could you tell us what you do? 

A. I'm a gift mavin. 1 tell a certain party 
what to give people at Christmas. 

Q. Who is that? 

A. I'm not supposed to say. 

Q. Could you give us a hint? 

A. He has a long gift list. He wears a 
beard and he stays out of sight. 

Q. Howard Hughes? 

A. No, I'll tell you. Santa Claus. 

Q. You advise Santa on gifts? 

A. You think he gets his ideas from TV? 
Q. How long have you been with him? 

A. Counting this Christmas, 479 years. 

Q. Were you always a gift mavin? 

A. No, I started out on the assembly line 
like everybody else. That was 1492. Big year 
for heads and trinkets. 

Q. Do you handle all his gift problems? 
A. We split it up: I handle sports and 
games. 

Q. What will the hot items be this year? 
A. The old favorites, of course— bikes 
and footballs. Monopoly sets, hockey 
sticks. . . . 

Q. Anything new? 

A. Well, in the indoors field I found an 
interesting line of ecology games in the 
J. C. Penney catalog- things like Population 
and Smog and Dirty Water — for S9.95 each. 
You can even get kits to analyze water and 
air. Ought to be very big this season in 
places like Passaic and L.A. 

Q. What's the silliest gift you found? 

A. That's a tough one. Some lady in Alas- 
ka has a line of native jewelry made from 
moose leavings, if you know what I mean. 
Can you imagine paying SI. 75 for moose 
leavings? 

Q. What else? 

A. If you have any golfers on your list, 
you might consider giving them their very 
own movie of the U.S. Open — Nicklaus at 
Baltusrol, Jacklin at Hazeltine, Trevino at 
Mcrion. They’re 16-mm. prints and are sold 
by the U.S. Golf Association, 40 East 38th 
St., New York City 10016. Cost between 
SI00 and S350. You can also rent them if 
you live in the New York area. 

O- Anything for fishermen? 

A. Would you be baiting me? The fishing- 
tackle industry goes crazy at Christmastime. 
Out in California there's an outfit called 
Sports Liquidators — get it? Fishing, water, 
liquid. . . . 

Q. We get it. 

A. Yeah, well, they've got this fishhook 
continued 
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OP HERE AND AVOID THE CROWDS 



For anybody on your Christmas list who enjoys sports, you can shop right here and now. 

Just fill in and mail the attached card and you've given them an ideal gift ... a year of The 
World’s Most Exciting Magazine. (See, no crowds, no trips downtown, no trouble.) 

Sports Illustrated is the most surprising gift you can give. Because every week of the year, it's 
a brand new surprise package . . . bursting with every sport under the sun. 

You can be sure this gift fits, too. No matter what size they are, every man and boy alive loves 
sports. And it’s good to know you’re giving them something that’s so healthful and relaxing. 
You save $2 on every gift subscription after the first one. So it pays to do a good part of your 
Christmas shopping right here. 

As soon as we get your order, we’ll rush you beautiful Sports Illustrated gift announcements to 
put under the tree. But please . . . 

. . . make your Sports Illustrated shopping trip this very minute. Before you forget. Before 
Christmas gets any closer. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for CHRISTMAS 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED / TIME & LIFE BUILDING / CHICAGO, ILLINOIS G0S11 



Jiffies lead a 
double life. 

. KR 

Another fine product of Koyser-Roth 


SHOPWALK continued 


sneller and knot tier for SI. It does clinch, 
barrel and blood knots, loops, drop loops, 
tapered leaders and it also splices line. Just 
the thing for a fisherman with a broken 
line. You could write to Box 733, Dept. 
FFG, Sun Valley, Calif. 91352. 

And Santa went absolutely wild over this 
one — a pop-up signal for ice fishermen that 
goes off when a fish strikes. Works even in 
below-zero temperatures. You can adjust it 
for the size and type of fish. You get it 
from the Worth Company, Dept. FFG, Ste- 
vens Point, Wis. 54481. Costs $5.49. I pre- 
dict a lot of smoked halibut around the 
North Pole this spring. 

Q. How about hunters? 

A. Would you ecology fans believe an el- 
ephant-skin briefcase? Also an elephant hair 
charm bracelet for the little woman, hung 
with golden heads of elephant. Cape buf- 
falo, sable antelope, lion and greater koo- 
doo. The briefcase goes for S96.50. Charm- 
ing the little lady will cost you S235, plus a 
postage stamp to Klincburger, Jonas Broth- 
ers, 1507 12th Ave., Seattle. Wash. 98122. 

Q. You don't think that's a little rich? 

A. It beats moose droppings. But what 
would you say to a camouflage kit that 
makes any boat into a portable duck blind 
for $29.95? Sven, our dwarf in St. Paul, 
says you can get it from the L-Z Company 
there, at 1881 Rice St., Zip 55101. 

Q. Has he tried it? 

A. Nope. He's a tennis buff. Wanted to 
play at Forest Hills but it's closed to any- 
body under 3' 7". He did send us a note 
about a miniature green-felt court he picked 
up. It's got a freestanding net and goes on 
any tabletop, floor or patio. Great for in- 
door sports, if their wives aren't too fussy 
about the crockery. The set includes four 
rackets and six balls. We ordered 4,016,249 
of them for this year. They go for SIO, plus 
50c postage, at Tennis Anyone? Box 321, 
Northfield, 111. 60093. 

Q. Have you finished your ice cream? 
It's getting dark outside. 

A. Dark? Hey, I got just the thing for peo- 
ple afraid of the dark. It's called Coolitc, 
and it's just out. It works on the same prin- 
ciple as the firefly — no batteries, heat, smoke, 
flame or any of that junk. Two liquid chem- 
icals get mixed together when you bend this 
plastic tube and break a glass vial inside. 
The tube lights up like a green fluorescent 
light. Goes for three hours. Great for sur- 
vival kits, campers, skin divers. Only $1.49 
each, from the Coolite people at 485 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City 10022. 

Q. Thanks for the lips. It certainly looks 
like a sporting Yuletide. We'll all be lis- 
tening for the old sleighbells. . . . 

A. Don't listen too hard. We're thinking 
of switching to a golf cart. Blitzen has a 
bowed tendon and. . . . 

—Jeannette Bruce 



i-nyi ish Leather., too. 

He goes to college. 

AH my men wear Lnglish 
Leather. Every one ol them. 
Except Rich. 

He’s my hahy brot her. 


All my men wear English Leather. Every one of them! 


W hen I become a lady, 

I think I’m going to like every 
man who smells like my daddy. 
He uses English Leather. 

Aud I love him. 

My brother Frank uses 






COMPUTAMATIC 

FOOTBALL 



Because within every football fan beats the 
heart of a frustrated quarterback. 


Here’s the chance to test your skill. To call the plays. 
To make the decisions. Both on offense and defense. 


The Game Begins. A toss of the coin. 
A kickoff. A return. You have the ball 1st 
and 10. Now what? A running play? A 
pass? The Bomb? It's up to you. Choose 
whatever you think will be most effective. 
Meanwhile, your opponent tries to antici- 
pate your play and choose the defense 
best designed to counter. 

The Snap. Push the activator controls. 
Computamatic Football programming 
takes over. A play-result light flashes the 
outcome. Gained or lost yardage? Inter- 
cepted pass? Fumble? It all depends on 
your skill. And luck. 


The Fun. Even your wife will like it. 
Great for teaching the game to the kids. 
And for proving you're the master strate- 
gist you've always claimed. 

Complete Computamatic Football 
game with handsome console 
cabinet. $34.95* 

Seven interchangeable game board over- 
lays designed to be used with console: 

Basketball/ Baseball /Golt 
Hockey/Sailing/Finance/Soccer 
$9. 95* each. 

’Price Slightly higher in Hav.-a i 


CQIMPLITAMATiC GAMES 

©Electronic Dale Confolt Corpo'Slion/all rights icscivod 1!>71 


Division of 

Electronic Data Controls Corporation 
Stratford Industrial Park 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 27103 







The way to a kid’s head is through his stomach. 


A hungry child is a lot more con- 
cerned with getting a good meal than 
with getting a good grade. 

Every morning nine million children 
go to school thinking about 
food instead of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

We accept the challenge 

Following the 1969 White House 
Conference on Food, Nutrition 
and Health, our Continental Baking 
Company responded to the need for 
a nutritious school breakfast that would 
taste good and wouldn't cost much. 

Working with the Department of 
Agriculture, our food scientists came 
up with a high-protein food that looks 
and tastes like cake. We called it H-11 . 

The name is Astrofood" 

One serving with eight ounces of 
milk has about as much nutritive 
value as four ounces of orange juice, 
two strips of bacon, an egg, and a 


piece of buttered toast. And which, 
including the milk, costs about 
15 cents. 

Already about 12,000 children to- 
day in schools, day care centers 
and Head Start programs are eating 
an H-11 breakfast. Except we re-named 
it and package it as Astrofood. We 
didn't think a name like H-11 would 
appeal to children, no matter how 
good it was for them. 

Astrofood isn't available at retail, 
nor nationwide yet to schools 
and other such institutions. But we're 
working to expand distribution 
and to develop other varieties. 

After breakfast comes lunch 

Another of our companies, Morton 
Frozen Foods, cooked up 
another meal for children Lunch. 

Over 20 tasty varieties. 

Our Morton lunches can be served 
hot in their own containers. That 
makes cleaning up after lunch easy. 


Four people can serve 1,(XX) chil- 
dren The only equipment the school 
needs is a fast-heat oven, a freezer, 
milk cooler, and portable lunchroom 
furniture. 

Hunger causes drop-outs 

Hungry school children, unable to 
concentrate, may eventually become 
drop-outs. 

So if we can fill their stomachs now, 
they won’t have to learn the hard 
way later just how important a good 
education was to their future. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N Y 10022. 


ITT 

SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 






The original 
Christmas card. 

A 5 54 " x 3 Ys " Holiday greeting 
designed and etched by sixteen year old 
William Maw Egley, Jr. on Dec. 9, 1842 
in England. 


The original 
Christmas gifts. 

Fine togas, ripe grapes, and olive 
branch crowns. Gift giving is generally 
believed to have been handed down from 
the early Romans’ season of merrymaking 
called Saturnalia. 


The original 
light Scotch. 


First uttered in 1 843, this festive 
commentary is attributed to one E. Scrooge, 
a lovable old character in Charles Dickens’ 
classic, “A Christmas Carol.” 


Usher’s Green Stripe. 

The Holiday original since 1853. 

Now also available in our second Holiday 
original. The Usher’s Gallon Barrel. 

Ask your favorite retailer to show you. 
And give something original. 


Usher's Green Stripe. The 1853 original. 



VAN HEUSEN fashions a dress shirt she'll love - - . in 
a durable-press blend of Kodel polyester and cotton . 
Kodel in the fabric keeps it smooth and wrinkle-free. 
This shirt, from the Hampshire House Collection, 
comes in red, blue and brown. Made to sell for 
about $10. At fine stores everywhere. 



Kodel. 

the .(Hut of American life. 




Wneelabrator-Fiye 
has just made the big board. 


Nobody thought we could bring it off. 

We took The Equity Corporation, 
a 36-year old holding company with a 
complicated structure, merged its major 
components, and transformed it into a 
modern operating company with a 
simplified structure. 

All within eighteen months. 

The result is better control and a more 
certain base for future growth for our 
shareholders. 

We are a new company. 

Except that we have a unique 
advantage for a new company: we’re not 
starting from scratch. 

Whcclabrator-Fryc has a net worth 
of S90 million. Sales ofSi5omillion. 

And cash and equivalents of S25 million. 

But most important, our divisions have 
major positions in the markets they’re in. 

And our business is in growth markets: 
environmental control, and communications 
systems. 

Our Environmental Systems Group 
is a worldwide operation. 

It has air pollution control systems 
operating in virtually every country of 
Europe and South America; Japan, India, 
Australia, Korea, Taiwan, New Zealand, 
South West Africa, Israel, the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia, as well as the United States. 

Our metals cleaning operations arc 


But our systems are carefully con- 
trolled. They don’t use acids to clean metals. 

W'heelabrator equipment cleans mechan- 
ically, ultrasonically and by orboresonance. 

So our customers can clean metals 
without pouring polluting effluents into 
the world’s rivers and oceans. 

Our Communications Systems Group 
is printing tomorrow’s money today. 

Our paper operations under the Frye 
name are a major factor in the credit card 
forms millions of individuals sign each day 
throughout the world. 

Our ink operation is the 2nd or 3rd 
largest producer of printing inks for the 
packaging, printing, and publishing 
industries. They are marketed under the 
Sinclair & Valentine name. 

In short, we are a solid company. 

With this strong base, we plan to seek 
out a major acquisition to supplement the 
company’s current position in the environ- 
mental and communications markets, and 
to expand our international operations. 

For the past eighteen months, the 
efforts of our management have been 
devoted to streamlining a powerful 
production and marketing machine, 
tooled up to perform in growth markets. 

Now, we’re on the move. 

Wheelabrator-Fiye 

2yo PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY " 


also worldwide. 

We offer more basic methods of 
preparing metal surfaces than any other 
company in the world. 


Our new ticker symbol 
on the New York Stock Exchange is: 

WFI 



Buy a stereo system 
with your ears, not your ego, 


We’ll be the first to admit that the stereo-experts in your crowd won't exactly 
be overwhelmed when you tell them you bought a Sony compact stereo system. 

For one thing, our compact systems don’t cost a small fortune. For another, 
they’re complete systems. Not separate components you have to worry about 
hooking up. 

But if you can face life without a 
living room full of wires, switches and 
buttons, then one of our compact 
stereos is probably just what you’re 
looking for. Because the fact is, they 
happen to sound as good as some 
other stereos that cost a lot more. 

You see, being Sony we have an advantage. Since we make all our intricate 
parts, we have more control over the quality of our stereos than those other 
manufacturers who don’t. On top of that, we've been putting stereos together 
long enough to know how to do it right. 



And while that may sound like 
an easy thing for us to say, it’s also 
an easy thing for you to check. 

Just listen to a Sony compact 
foryourself. 

There’s a whole line of them. 
From a basic turntable-FM/AM 
receiver-speaker combination, to 
very sophisticated models with 
built-in cassette recorders. They’re all good values for the money. They’re ex- 
ceptionally reliable. And as you can see from the picture, they're even good- 
looking. 

So the next time you're in a store where they’re sold, try one out. And don’t 
worry about your "The-only-good-stereo-is-a-compiicated-stereo” friends. 



If they're not impressed 
when they hearyou bought a 
compact stereo, just letthem 
hear the compact stereo you 

SONY 


01971 Sony Corp.olAinartca. 47-47 Van Dam SL.LLC.N.Y. 11101. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


WRITING ON A WALL 

The cheapness of the card stunts ex- 
ecuted by Southern California’s cheering 
section at the USC-UCLA game last Sat- 
urday was broadcast by nationwide tele- 
vision, although no one quite know s why. 
Certainly, college humor has always been 
callow — similar quasi-obscenities were 
coming out of collegiate grandstands 
long before television — but that does not 
mean the casual TV watcher at home 
has to be smothered by the heavy-hand- 
ed vulgarities that impress some children 
as wit. It is not a matter of television cen- 
sorship but, rather, one of directorial 
judgment. 

OLD 5.5 

Phase II of President Nixon’s economic 
program has a direct and serious bearing 
on professional sport. Its basic premise 
says that increases in salaries should be 
held to a 5.5% maximum, but the pecu- 
liar earning pattern in sport makes such 
a guideline unrealistic and impractical. 
Even if 5.5 is applied to a payroll as a 
whole, with individual raises distributed 
under that blanket, it would be difficult 
to accommodate the often extreme but 
nonetheless justified jumps in salary. Sal- 
ary increases are often designed to pay 
the employee for work he is expected to 
do; in professional sport a salary in- 
crease is for work done in the past, spe- 
cifically the previous season. In few oc- 
cupations can an employee’s productiv- 
ity be as precisely measured, and as di- 
rectly rewarded, as in sport. 

An extreme example of the imprac- 
ticably of the 5.5 rule in sport is the 
case of Vida Blue. Blue was paid some- 
thing like 513,500 in 1971, a fair salary 
for a second-year man but a terrible 
one for the best player in the league, 
which Blue turned out to be. President 
Nixon acknowledged this when, joking 
with Blue, he called him the most un- 
derpaid player in sport. Is it realistic to 
expect Blue to settle for a $750 raise? 
Of course not. But is it any more prac- 
tical to expect other members of the vic- 


torious Oakland A’s to take no raises — 
or even to accept cuts — in order to al- 
low the 200 r ,' or 3009r increase in sal- 
ary that Blue deserves? 

It was not the President’s intention 
to shackle the competitive aspect of free 
enterprise. Professional sport, by its very 
nature, is based on lively competition 
among individuals. It will be unfortunate 
if the Phase II administrators adhere bu- 
reaucratically to a rule that would pro- 
hibit the rewarding of accomplishment 
in sport. 

THE HEISMAN GIMMICK 

Polls to decide who or what is best in 
sport are generally nonsense, but a few 
of them have created so much interest 
over the years that they take on a pa- 
tina of validity. One of these is the Heis- 
man Trophy, which for more than 35 
years has been awarded annually to the 
man who is voted the outstanding col- 
lege football player of the year. No mat- 
ter how arbitrary the selection occasion- 
ally is, the question of who gets the Heis- 
man is important to football and the 
trophy is an honored one. 

It is sad, then, to consider the taste- 
less way the announcing of the Heis- 
man w inner w as handled this year. The 
Dow ntown Athletic Club of New York, 
which awards the trophy, worked out 
an arrangement to make the announce- 
ment from an ABC-TV studio during 
halftime of the Georgia-Georgia Tech 
telecast on Thanksgiving night. It is hard 
to believe, but they even went along with 
the banal Academy Award device of run- 
ning in an accounting firm and a sealed 
envelope, to be dramatically opened with 
a cornball announcement like “And the 
winner is . . . !” 

One elderly Downtown A.C. member, 
a former president of the group, called 
it a sellout to television. Younger mem- 
bers denied this, pointing out that the 
modest fee received from ABC is ear- 
marked for charity. All Downtown want- 
ed was wider exposure for their hallowed 
trophy. The ABC people did not seek 


out the Hcisman, but when it was laid 
in their laps they reacted predictably, 
as TV people w ill. Make it part of a pack- 
age, baby. Let’s sec what needs hyping 
up. Nebraska-Oklahoma on Thanks- 
giving afternoon? Never. That’ll have 
outasight ratings, anyway. Auburn-AI- 
abama Saturday afternoon? Nope, that’s 
another winner. Listen, put it on that 
Thanksgiving night football telecast. The 
turkey in that time slot bombed last year. 
Maybe the Hcisman will help. 

And so a distinguished football tro- 
phy becomes a TV gimmick. Way to 
go. Downtown A.C. Hang in there, ABC. 

AN AMUSING LITTLE GAME 

Perhaps it is time, now that a few months 
have passed to allow the excitement of 
the season to calm dow n, to talk a little 
about one of the more successful ag- 
gregations in sport: Oxford University’s 
wine-tasting team. Oxford's cricket 1 1 
had a bad year, its crew was swamped 
by Cambridge in the famous Boat Race 
and its tennis squad was a bust. Against 
this background of disaster the w ine tast- 



ers rose to the heights, knocking off wine- 
tasting societies from the suburbs of Lon- 
don and from other universities before 
crushing Cambridge 381 to 210. VVe 
would like to tell you how the score of 
381 to 210 was arrived at, but cannot, 
since wine tasting is all very esoteric. 
But as the contestants snifT and sip (and 
spit out) the various wines, they arc sup- 
posed to name the country of origin, 
the area, the village, the vineyard, the 
vintage and, ultimately, the precise name 
of the wine. Whether they have to de- 
cide whether the grapes grew on the 

continued 
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shady or the sunny side of the slopes is 
not entirely clear. In most matches, the 
tasters attempt toclassify five white wines 
and five red wines. 

Sarah Stewart-Brown, the only woman 
ever to taste in an Oxford-Cambridge 
wine showdown, says team members stay 
in shape off season by traveling exten- 
sively in wine-growing regions, some- 
times sipping away from morning till 
night. “It takes memory and a great 
deal of drinking to develop your pal- 
ate,” says Miss Stewart-Brown. “Of 
course, no one gets drunk. You spit the 
wine out after each taste. One aims 
vaguely at great silver spitoons.” 

OH NO 

Japan’s famous slugger, Sadaharu Oh 
(SI, March 29). has revised his thinking 
about major league baseball in the U.S. 
after seeing the Baltimore Orioles in ac- 
tion during the American League cham- 
pions’ recent visit to the Orient. “When 
the Dodgers came here in 1966 and the 
Cardinals in 1968, I felt I could play 
with the Americans ,” Oh said through 
an interpreter. "But after facing the Ori- 
oles. I think it would be difficult. They 
are very, very strong.” He was equally 
candid about Japanese baseball in gen- 
eral. “It will be a long time before we 
reach the level of the Americans,” he 
said. “Maybe never. Physically, they are 
stronger than we arc. We are trying to 
close the gap, but it is very wide yet.” 

DOCTOR S NIGHT OUT 

This is not to imply that she ever got 
the least bit out of shape, but Tcnley Al- 
bright, the first American woman to win 
the w'orld championship in figure skat- 
ing (1953, 1955) and Olympic gold med- 
alist (1956), is back in training. So are 
ex-champs Hayes and David Jenkins and 
1960’s top Olympian, Carol Heiss, who 
is married to Hayes Jenkins. Plus, as 
they always say, a star-studded cast of 
others, every one a winner. 

The oldtimers will highlight the U.S. 
Figure Skating Association's golden ju- 
bilee wingding this Monday night at 
Madison Square Garden in New York. 
The fund-raising benefit will include the 
1971 U.S. figure-skating team and ev- 
ery other skater around who ever was 
anybody in the sport, except for Peggy 
Fleming, who is taping a TV show in 
Europe. 

Showing up for a night of nostalgia 
is fine, but the proposed format for the 


jubilee really got to Tenley Albright. The 
oldtimers, presumably creaky with age, 
were supposed to be pushed around the 
ice on sleds while they sat there quietly, 
u-aving sedately to the crowd. Tcnley, 
who is 36, married, a mother of three 
and a busy surgeon as well, decided she 
wasn't that creaky. She can still fit into 
her old skating costumes, though “they 
look kind of old-fashioned," and all she 
needed was a new routine and a little 
time away from the operating table. 

The Jenkins boys and Carol Heiss, 
who felt the same way, are also spurn- 
ing the sled, and will appear on ice to- 
gether in a trio act. Tenley will do a 
solo, worked around a Pink Panther 
theme. That’s showing them. Dr. T. Get 
out there and cut ’em up. 

SPEED TRIP 

Word comes that Dan Gurney, the rac- 
ing driver, and Writer Brock Yates re- 
cently drove a Ferrari Daytona from 
New York to Los Angeles in 35 hours 
54 minutes. It was sort of a race — other 
teams essayed the same course — and the 
Gurney-Yates car won by averaging 
nearly 82 mph for the 2,925-mile trip 
“without ever exceeding 175 mph." 

In one way it sounds like fun, es- 
pecially to those who have taken a long, 
dreary week to make the coast-to-coast 
trip. In another way it sounds deplorable, 
especially to those who, holding at 70 
on an open highway, have been scared 
half to death by a car whomping past 
as though they were standing still. And 
we sure hope no one tried to cross the 
road. 

LABOR NEWS 

The Harlem Globetrotters became 
Globepickets last week when 15 of the 
19 players went on strike, forcing can- 
cellation of a game in Port Huron, Mich. 
Money was the big bone of contention — 
Trotter rookies, for example, said they 
made only S 7,800 a year compared to 
SI 2,000 and SI 6,000 for first-year men 
in the ABA and NBA. But there were 
complaints, too, about the lack of meal 
money, about pensions and even about 
uniforms. “Every night I come back to 
the hotel and wash my uniform by hand,” 
said Frank Stephens, a six-year veteran 
from Virginia State. “And they call this 
a first-class organization.” 

George Gillett, who runs the Globe- 
trotters, did not question the players’ 
facts on salaries and meal money, but 


argued that it was oversimplification. 
“They didn't want a pension plan," he 
said. “They voted for stock options in- 
stead, and we gave them half a million 
dollars worth. These guys stand to col- 
led anywhere from SI 0,000 to S50.000 
each in stock — and they're complain- 
ing.” He indignantly rejected the uni- 
form charge. “I'll send them seven uni- 
forms right now, a new one for every 
day of the week." 

Whoever is right, the Trotter situation 
is a far cry from the way things were in 
the early days of the team. When the 
late Abe Saperstein began touring the 
Midwest in 1927, he packed his five play- 
ers and himself into a Model-T Ford, 
and each night he would divide the gate 
receipts seven ways — one share for him- 
self, one for each player and one for 
the car. 

SMALL PRINT 

Chris-Craft and Pacemaker have both 
announced that they will give boat buy- 
ers the option of selecting Ford's new 
gas-turbineengines in some of next year's 
models. The gas turbine needs no cool- 
ing system and can burn furnace oil, jet 
fuel, liquefied gas or nonlcad gasoline. 
Exhaust is said to be much cleaner, and 
there is almost no odor, little vibration 
and practically no noise. It is consid- 
erably smaller than the conventional en- 
gine, half as heavy and so simple in 
design that one man with a wrench can 
replace malfunctioning parts. One other 
thing you ought to know: selecting the 
gas-turbine engine in place of a com- 
parable diesel adds about SI5.000 to the 
sticker price. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dan Devine, Green Bay Packer coach, 
after his team lost 3-0 in Minneapolis: 
“This is an unbelievable place. I come 
into town and all I hear is about all the 
problems the Vikings have. They've lost 
six games in three years. In Bud Grant 
they have probably the best coach in 
pro football. All their tickets are sold 
to all their games. They have a great 
team. I wouldn't mind having some of 
their problems." 

• Red Schocndienst, recently rehired St. 

Louis Cardinal manager, on why the 
Cards must win the pennant next sea- 
son: “My wife Mary is sore at me be- 
cause she hasn't been at the microphone 
to sing the national anthem in the World 
Series since 1968.” end 
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How to share 
a true 
bourbon: 

m 

HIRAM 

WALKER 



Bring out two glasses. Some ice. 
Maybe some mix. Or maybe not, because a 
true bourbon like Ten High sips smooth 
and friendly mixed or on its own. 
Mixed or straight If your lady likes it mixed, 
it's great. that’s fine. And if you like it 
on-the-rocks, that’s fine too. 
Because Ten High is a straight . 
bourbon, great both ways. 

Now, get comfortable. 


Share your Ten High slow 
and easy, the way it 
was made. After all, it 
took Hiram Walker at least four 
years to make it so smooth and amiable. 
You can take your time enjoying it. 



TEN HIGH 



Everything a bourbon should be. 

(Except expensive) 


©1971 Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, III. 
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LAST HURRAH 


OF A GALLANT SPORT 



They held an Irish wake for 
* steeplechasing last week, an 
exuberant celebration of the 
jumping game — of what it once 
was and what it could be. The 
sport seems moribund in the 
U.S., killed this month when 
Belmont Park and Aqueduct, 
the tracks that had supported 
it for 75 years, announced they 
no longer would. But on Sat- 
urday, in the piney woods of 
South Carolina, steeplechasing 
had its Indian summer. Some 

15.000 people gathered for the 

5100.000 Colonial Cup, the sec- 
ond richest race of its kind in 
the world. On this crisp, sunny 
afternoon, the country’s best 
jumpers hurtled the hedges af- 
ter the big prize — and perhaps 
an ultimate chance for fame. 

CONTINUED 
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H e had been a good horse, so good 
last year that his owner, Martha 
Jenney, had his name cut in diamonds. 
But Inkslinger, at four, seemed to have 
no dazzle and dash. He had won only 
one race, a $2,000 event, and had little 
to show for his other efforts but a pulled 
shoulder muscle. It was not surprising 
that in the Colonial Cup interest was 
focused elsewhere. The favorite in the 
field of 15 was Shadow Brook, winner 
of four stakes this season. There was sup- 
port, too, for Soothsayer, owned by Mrs. 
Marion du Pont Scott, on whose Cam- 
den estate the race was being run, and 
for Top Bid, ridden by champion jock- 
ey Joe Aitcheson. 

When the flag dropped at the start of 
the two-mile 6'/2-furlong race. Tingle 
Creek moved smartly to the front. Tom- 
my Carberry, the jockey who had come 
from Ireland especially to ride Inkslinger, 
kept the bay gelding near the pace. Mean- 
while. Soothsayer, Top Bid and Shadow 
Brook shuffled back and forth in the mid- 
dle of the pack. At the 13th fence (there 
were 17) these three began their chal- 
lenge. Tingle Creek was stopping. Sooth- 
sayer and Inkslinger passed him at the 
last hedge. The two horses fought des- 
perately to the finish and Inkslinger won 
by a dwindling neck. As blonde Mar- 
tha Jenney accepted the winner's tro- 
phy, her bracelet glittered; had she been 
asked right then, she might have claimed 
that Inkslinger was a girl’s best friend. 

— Whitney Tower 




After trailing Soothsayer over the final fence, Inkslinger (7) edged him in the stretch duel. 
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IRISH STEW FOR LSU 

Welcomed with a roar from the stands and at the goal line in Baton Rouge, 
Notre Dame found itself the entree in a Tiger feast by WILLIAM F. REED 


B efore the long-awaited game down 
in the bayou country of Louisiana, 
Notre Dame Coach Ara Parseghian had 
tended to shrug off all those horror sto- 
ries about what often happens to a vis- 
iting team in that hellhole known as 
Tiger Stadium. In his usual cool, an- 
alytical way, Parseghian pointed out that 
the Irish played in front of large, hos- 
tile crowds wherever they went, so he 
did not see any reason why LSU at home 
should be any worse than, say, Texas in 
the Cotton Bowl or USC in the Los An- 
geles Coliseum. After all, remember, 
this was Notre Dame — worldly Notre 
Dame — not some giddy little team that 
was apt to fall apart at the first chant 
of '‘Tiger bait. Tiger bait.” 

When Parseghian expressed these sen- 
timents shortly after arriving in Baton 
Rouge, some felt he was grossly under- 
estimating the spirit with which the 
bayou country — and the LSU team — 
was approaching Notre Dame. To un- 
derstand that you first must know that 
there are almost as many Catholics in 
southern Louisiana as there are LSU 


fans, and many of them are included in 
the Tigers’ large, hysterical following. 
Also, more than a few of LSU's players 
came from high schools with names like 
Baton Rouge Catholic, Shreveport Je- 
suit and even Notre Dame of Crowley. 
Some had come to LSU four years ago 
just for the chance to play against No- 
tre Dame. And so, since the Irish had 
edged LSU 3-0 last year in a memo- 
rable defensive struggle at South Bend, 
it was safe to assume that the Tigers 
and their fans were spoiling for a chance 
to get even on their own turf, before a 
national TV audience. As early as last 
summer all tickets were gone and bump- 
er stickers inscribed go to hell, notre 
dame could be found all around the 
LSU campus. 

The excitement and anticipation 
hadn't abated a bit last week, even 
though both teams had long since lost 
a chance for top national ranking or a 
major bowl bid. The Irish had been de- 
feated only once, by USC 28-14, but in 
this year of ultra unbeaten teams, that 
one disaster was enough to relegate them 


to the lower reaches of the top 10 and 
out of the bowl scouts’ hearts. So rath- 
er than play in, say, the Gator Bowl, 
the Notre Dame players last week vot- 
ed not to accept any bids. 

Meanwhile, LSU, with a 6-3 record, 
was poised to accept a bid from the 
Sun Bowl in El Paso and thankful to 
get even that. All season the Tigers had 
been plagued by misfortune and stretch- 
es of ineptness. First, Colorado upset 
them at home in their opener. Then, in 
the second game. Tommy Casanova, the 
tall, handsome All-America cornerback, 
was sidelined with a hamstring injury. 
An expert runner, defender and punt re- 
turner, Casanova was considered a 
strong Heisman candidate, perhaps the 
best all-round athlete in college football. 
With Casanova out of the lineup, the Ti- 
gers were upset by Ole Miss 24-22. The 
next week he was back, but playing at 
less than full speed, and Alabama beat 
theTigers 14-7. Since this was LSU’sscc- 
ond home loss of the year, maybe Par- 
seghian had reason to think that Tiger 
Stadium was just another bowl of con- 
crete and steel. 

But Casanova was fit and ready for 
the Irish, and everyone was looking 
forward to his duel with Tom Gatewood, 
Notre Dame's brilliant split end. Last 
year Casanova held Gatewood to only 
21 yards on four receptions. Unfortu- 
nately, some people remembered that 
less than his missed interception late in 
the game that paved the way for Notre 
Dame's winning field goal. “It was right 
in my hands,” said Casanova, nervously 
cracking his knuckles as he recalled the 
incident again. “I’ve made that catch 
100 times since then.” 

Everything finally came to a head on 
a chilly Saturday night. By kickoff time 
the 68,000 fans had worked themselves 
into a howling frenzy that was exces- 
sive even by Tiger Stadium standards. 
The Irish went nowhere on their first pos- 
session and punted to LSU at the Tiger 
23. A murmur went through the crowd 
when junior Bert Jones trotted out to 
run the offense, because Jones had not 
started a game since LSU’s opening loss. 
But he still was LSU’s best passer and 
Coach Charlie McClendon felt that if 
the Tigers could not run against Notre 
Dame’s fearsome defense, perhaps they 
could throw. After a six-yard gain by 
Art Cantrelle, Jones went to the air and — 
behind excellent protection that was to 
hold up most of the game — he hit Split 
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Back Andy Hamilton, his good friend 
and first cousin, for 36 yards and a first 
down on the Notre Dame 35. Three plays 
later Hamilton, LSU’s alltime leading 
receiver, slipped behind Notre Dame's 
zone coverage again and once more Jones 
found him. Taking the pass without 
breaking stride, Hamilton sauntered into 
the end zone and it was 7-0 LSU with 
less than three minutes gone. 

The next time the Tigers had the ball, 
however, Jones fumbled and End Fred 
Swendsen recovered for the Irish at the 
LSU 36. What followed was one of those 
magical things that happen to teams in 
Tiger Stadium. Sophomore Quarterback 
Cliff Brown quickly moved the Irish to 
the one-inch line but on fourth down 
Andy Huff was stopped and thrown back 
by the left side of LSU’s defensive line. 
Ever heard 68,000 people scream at once? 
On the sideline, Parseghian’s face wrin- 
kled into a painful frown. The Cotton 
Bowl was never like this. 

In the second quarter Notre Dame 
threatened twice more but each time LSU 
pushed the Irish back. On a fourth and 
one at the Tiger 10 Brown was thrown 
for a loss by Cornerback Norm Hod- 
gins. And later, with a fourth and one 
at the LSU three. Brown's intended pass 


to Larry Parker was just beyond his out- 
stretched arms. By this time the crowd 
was delirious, but there was more to 
come. With only 1:30 left in the half, 
LSU's Warren Capone intercepted a 
Brown pass and returned to the Irish 
32. On the next play Jones dropped back 
and had enough time to pump twice be- 
fore hitting cousin Andy wide open at 
the Irish 15. Hamilton strolled leisurely 
into the end zone and LSU went to the 
dressing room with a 14-0 lead. 

After that it was strictly an Irish de- 
bacle. Late in the third quarter, Hod- 
gins recovered a Brown fumble for 
LSU and six plays later Jones, who is 
not supposed to be a runner, went off 
left tackle for the touchdown that 
blew the game open. 

The Tigers lost their shutout in the 
last period when Gatewood leaped high 
to take a pass from Brown just over the 
straining fingertips of Casanova. But 
overall Tommy won their duel. That 
pass was one of seven Gatewood caught 
all night, but the only one off Ca- 
sanova in one-on-one situations. And 
early in the last quarter Casanova had 
made a circus interception, leaping in 
front of Gatewood in the end zone 
for a one-handed catch. 


Right after Notre Dame's touchdown, 
the Tigers drove back to score again 
with only 20 seconds left in the game. 
The clincher was a 13-yard pass from 
Paul Lyons to Hamilton, who once more 
had managed to get away from Notre 
Dame's Clarence Ellis. The extra point 
made the score 28-8, Parseghian’s worst 
loss as Notre Dame coach. As the game 
ended, a swarm of Cajuns mobbed their 
team, stripping Jones and Hamilton of 
their jerseys. 

In his office, amid all sorts of stuffed 
tigers and Tiger portraits, McClendon 
was jubilant as he accepted congratu- 
lations. “Man, we stopped everything 
that Notre Dame had going for ’em,’’ 
he said. “We were the first team to score 
against them in the second half. We want- 
ed to do that. It kind of got to be an ob- 
session with us.” 

Over in a quiet Notre Dame dressing 
room Parseghian stubbornly insisted that 
the “tremendous crowd noise had no 
effect on me or my players.” When that 
was reported to McClendon, the potato- 
faced coach winked. “Well, I’ll bet they 
never played in a place where the fans 
are so close up,” he said. “And where 
they are so, uh, en-thu-si-as-tic.” 

He didn’t get any takers. end 



Having lost his jersey to souvenir hunters, LSU's star receiver, Andy Hamilton, gets the rajah treatment from a hysterical Tiger Stadium throng. 


GOT TO 
LOOK GOOD 
TO ALLAH 


Muhammad AH, the compassionate, 
has his old skills, but the will to 
kill has waned by TEX MAULE 

M uhammad Ali can be as good a 
fighter as he ever was. The five fights 
he has had in the year or so since the 
end of his involuntary retirement have 
scoured away the rust of 3 Vi years of in- 
activity; against blubbery Buster Mathis 
last week in Houston's Astrodome, he 
moved with the old graceful speed afoot 
that is his trademark. He easily avoided 
the long punches Mathis whaled away 
with, leaning just far enough to escape 
them by inches. Both his left hand and 
his short right-hand chop were quick 
and accurate. 

Yet the punches had no real sting, 
not because Ali has lost his power, 
bul because he seems to have lost the 
desire to use it. He knocked Mathis 
down four times in the 11th and 12th 
rounds and he won by a unanimous 
decision, but he fought with compassion 
in a business that requires a measure 
of cruelty. 

During the first 10 rounds, all of them 
dull, Mathis plodded doggedly after Ali, 
occasionally trying a leaping left hook 
that made him look ridiculous, as if he 
were an overstuffed Floyd Patterson. Ali 
avoided most of these wild swings, but 
one of them bounced off the top of his 
head when he was against the ropes near 
Mathis’ corner and Joe Fariello, Math- 
is’ trainer, screamed, "He's hurt, Bus- 
ter. He’s hurt!” Ali looked at Fariello, 
winked and moved easily out of punch- 
ing range. 

In the 1 1th round Mathis was still forc- 
ing the fight, lumbering after Ali en- 
ergetically enough. If he was tired, he 
didn’t show it until late in the round, 
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when Ali hit him with a short, chop- 
ping right on the side of the jaw and he 
dropped to his hands and knees, shak- 
ing the ring with the weight of his fall. 
He was on his feet again at the count 
of eight, legs rubbery and eyes glassy, 
and Ali hit him with a volley of punch- 
es, the last a right hand that landed on 
the top of Buster's head and drove him 
to the floor again. This combination was 
thrown almost reluctantly, none of the 
punches fired with the real power Ali pos- 
sesses when he wants to use it. Cer- 
tainly none of them was strong enough 
to deck Mathis had he been fresh. The 
bell saved Buster at the count of four 
this time and his cornermen dragged him 
back to his stool and labored over him. 
Later, Fariello admitted that he wanted 
to throw in the towel. 

‘‘1 knew he couldn’t defend himself,” 
Fariello said. “He was tired and he was 
still dazed when the bell rang and I asked 
the referee to stop the fight if he saw Bust- 
er could not defend himself.” 

This was evident at the start of the 
12th round. When Buster stood up, he 
staggered a couple of steps to his left be- 
fore he caught himself and moved to- 
ward Ali. Ali reached out a long left 
and tapped Mathis rapidly on the fore- 
head, like a man knocking on a door. 
Even these feathery punches made Bus- 
ter’s legs wobble, and when Muhammad 
hit him with a gentle right hand he 
went down again. 

He struggled to his feet and Ali flicked 
him lightly with the left hand as he stag- 
gered around the ring and again hit him 
with the caressing right, and Buster was 
down. To his credit, the big man hauled 
himself up yet once more and tried to 
return to the attack while Ali patted 
him even more gently with the left and 
did not throw the right, although in Ali’s 
corner Angelo Dundee, his trainer, was 
yelling, “Take him out, damn it, Ali! 
Take him out.” 

Later in the dressing room Ali de- 
fended his lack of a killer instinct. “1 
don’t care about all them people yell- 
ing, ‘Kill him!’ ’’ he said, his voice raspy 
and raucous when he imitated the fans. 
“I see the man in front of me, his eyes 
all glassy and his head rolling around 
[he walled his eyes and slumped in his 
chair and waggled his head drunkenly]. 

All sinks one into the Mathis blubber, and 
later felt obligated to gently knock him down. 


How do I know just how hard to hit 
him to knock him out and not hurt him? 
1 don't care about looking good to the 
fans or to Angelo. I got to look good 
to God. I mean Allah.” 

He mopped his face with the towel 
and looked around at the writers. 

“I got to sleep good at night,” he 
said. "How am 1 goin’ to sleep if I just 
killed a man in front of his wife and 
son just to satisfy you writers?” 

“Do you think you're in the wrong 
business?” asked one of the writers. 

Ali looked at the questioner soberly 
for long moments before he replied. 

“Yes, 1 am,” he said quietly, “i been 
watching fights on television and think- 
ing what’s the sense two men getting up 
there and beating each other up for oth- 
er people to watch. We got enough kill- 
ing and hurting in the world. What we 
need is peace. If there was something 
else 1 could do. I'd do it. I'll quit after I 
whup Frazier. That is, if he can fight 
me. 1 beat him up so bad the last time 
he went to the hospital and I just hope 
he's well enough to fight me again.” 

"Would you have carried Frazier the 
way you carried Mathis?” 

Ali nodded slowly. 

“I would have carried any man, white 
or black, even Frazier," he said. “I won. 
That’s the big thing that counts, not 
hurtin’ a man.” 

Someone pointed out that in previous 
fights, notably against Floyd Patterson 
and Ernie Terrell, he had not been kind. 
In both fights he unmercifully beat al- 
most helpless opponents, carrying them 
for reasons of cruelty, not kindness. 

“Them was the days of the draft thing 
and the religion thing and black against 
white, all that," Ali said. “Now them 
days have gone forever. I don’t need to 
do like I did then. I'm more educated 
and more civilized.” 

The only flashes of the old Ali at this 
fight came in some of his prefight she- 
nanigans, when he was taunting Mathis. 
Once he popped into Mathis’ dressing 
room at the Astrohall, where the fight- 
ers trained, and slammed the door shut. 
Mathis was lying naked on a rubbing 
table behind a flimsy partition, and Ali 
held his finger up to his lips, then picked 
up a steel chair and threw it against the 
screen. The partition fell, revealing 
Mathis, looking like a beached whale, 
to a surprised and interested crowd of a 
couple of hundred spectators on hand 
to watch the workout. 


The spectators didn’t get to watch Ali 
work out the day before the fight. He 
didn't bother , although at 227 he was 
the heaviest he has ever been. He feels 
he is at his peak physically, but does 
not expect to stay that way. “Right now 
I'm at my best at 29, but from now on 
I'm going to be going downhill," he said, 
philosophically. 

Oddly enough, the fight was probably 
more satisfying to Mathis than it was 
to Ali. Mathis wept in his corner when 
it was over and was consoled by Ali. 
Then he wept again in his dressing room. 
But a couple of hours after the fight, 
when he had had time to think about it 
and reflect upon his performance, he was 
relatively happy. He had vindicated him- 
self, he felt, and ended what must have 
been 2 Vi very unhappy years after he 
was badly beaten by Jerry Quarry in a 
fight in which he showed no great abil- 
ity and no great courage. 

“Nobody can call me a dog anymore," 
he said. "I gave it all I had. I know I 
can fight and someday I’m gonna be 
the champion." His face was unmarked, 
except for a slight puffiness around the 
eyes, which may have come more from 
the weeping than from anything Ali hit 
him with. 

Certainly no one could call him a dog. 
He fought with unlimited courage and 
some skill and if the skill grows to match 
the courage, it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that one day he could win 
the championship. 

Someone asked Mathis what Ali hit 
him with in the llth round, when he 
went down for the first time. 

“Exhaustion,” Mathis said. 

A couple of days after the fight Dun- 
dee was back in Miami Beach, at the 
Fifth Street Gym. Ali had signed to fight 
a German heavyweight named Jurgen 
Blin in Zurich on Dec. 16, continuing 
the bum of the month campaign he seems 
to have embarked upon while awaiting 
a rematch with Frazier. 

Asked when Ali would begin training 
for the Blin fight, Dundee shook his 
head. “I don’t know,” he answered. "He 
was in good shape at 227 and could be 
at his best with three weeks hard train- 
ing. But I'll expect him when I see him.” 

If exhaustion really did Mathis in, en- 
nui and a growing concern with the finer 
things in life may eventually whip Mu- 
hammad Ali. His brilliant career now 
seems likely to end not with a bang, 
but a shrug. end 
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HEADING THEM OFF AT THE PASS 

Los Angeles intercepted four of John Brodie's aerials — three by the ubiquitous Gene Howard — to defeat the San 
Francisco 49ers and go into the lead in the National Conference's Western Division by RON FIMRITE 


T he Los Angeles Rams have this prof- 
itable approach to giving and receiv- 
ing — they are generous, but never to a 
fault, and they will take whatever is giv- 
en them. The San Francisco 49ers, whom 
the Rams displaced last weekend as lead- 
ers of the National Football Confer- 
ence's Western Division, adhere much 
more closely to Christian doctrine. They 
are givers, not receivers. 

In whipping the 49ers 17-6 before a 
crowd of 80,050 in the Los Angeles Col- 
iseum, the Rams gave up yards — 382 of 
them— but not touchdowns. The 49ers 
gave up only 173 yards, but they also 
gave away the football game. Not that 
the Rams didn't deserve it. As their can- 
ny middle linebacker. Marlin McKeever, 
explained afterward. “We may have bent 


a little, but we held when we needed 
to." 

Bending a little, but never breaking, 
is the Rams' defensive philosophy; they 
are prepared to yield short yardage in 
favor of shutting off the long gainers. 
This is a lactic particularly useful against 
teams like the 49ers — and the Rams' 
Thanksgiving Day opponents, the Dallas 
Cowboys— which enjoy throwing the 
long ball. The Rams, with their fierce 
rush and intimidating zone defenses, see 
to it that the ball is kept in front of 
them, where it belongs. 

“They are playing a lot more zone," 
said the bclcagured 49er quarterback, 
John Brodie, who completed 23 of 40 
passes for 286 yards, “and their pass 
rush keeps the zone from being cxploit- 



Before the game, a Jubilant Brodie manhandles his son Bin, white daughter Cammie looks on. 


ed. The rush restricts the length of the 
pass pattern.” 

“The zone defense," said the 49ers* 
fine young receiver. Gene Washington, 
who caught five passes for 86 yards 
against it, “should be outlawed, and for 
the same reasons professional basketball 
outlawed it. It's taken all the color out 
of the game. There’s no way you can 
throw long against it. And who wants 
to watch a 3-0 game?" 

Or. for that matter, a 17-6 game, if 
you happen to be the loser. 

Ultimately, of course, the 49ers lost 
because they gave up the ball four 
times on interceptions, and they now 
trail the Rams by half a game with 
four left to play. Of the interceptions, 
one was returned for a Ram touchdown 
and another both prevented a 49er touch- 
down and propelled the sputtering Ram 
offense on its only touchdown drive 
of the afternoon. The remaining two 
u ere simply freaks, each bouncing off 
49er receivers into the hands of Ram 
Cornerback Gene Howard, whom Los 
Angeles acquired only this year in a 
trade with New Orleans. Howard had 
become a 49er nemesis. In the first reg- 
ular-season meeting between the two 
teams, he scooped up a San Francisco 
fumble and ran it in for a touchdown. 
And in their exhibition game he ran a 
kickoff back 103 yards for another 
score. Sunday he had three of the 
four interceptions — the two rebounds 
and a leaping theft in the end zone of 
a second-quarter Brodie pass intended 
for Gene Washington. 

"Washington just ran a deep pattern 
into my zone," Howard recalled. “I 
was playing the deep zone, so I was 
there. I was thinking about him going 
long. Anytime you play against anyone 
like him. you got to be thinking a lot 
about him." 

Succumbing to the entreaties of his 
teammates, Howard ran the ball out of 
the end zone instead of taking the touch- 
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back, and he reached the Rams' 32-yard 
line. From there Los Angeles went 68 
yards in only five plays, Roman Ga- 
briel passing 13 yards to Jack Snow for 
the touchdown. It was an uncommon 
display of offensive brilliance on this pre- 
dominantly defensive day for the Rams. 

The Los Angeles defense got the oth- 
er touchdown all by itself. With 40 sec- 
onds remaining in the half and the ball 
on his own 21, Brodic unwisely tried a 
sideline pass to Preston Riley, a reserve 
wide receiver substituting for the injured 
Dick Witcher. Jim Nettles, the other 
Ram eornerback, jumped deftly in front 
of Riley, snatched the ball away from 
him and ran 29 yards untouched into 
the end zone. That, essentially, was the 
ball game, since scoring in the second 
half was limited to a 49-yard field goal 
by the Rams’ David Ray. 


The 49ers, meanwhile, were advancing 
uselessly up and down the field. It look 
them 15 plays from their own 23-yard 
line to set up one Bruce Gossett field 
goal of 20 yards and nine plays for an- 
other of 26 yards. It was the first time 
in II games the 49ers have not scored a 
touchdown against the Rams, and the 
first time in four years they have not 
scored one against anybody. 

There were other indignities, too. In 
addition to the interceptions, Brodie was 
penalized twice for intentionally ground- 
ing the ball and once for hitting an in- 
eligible receiver. Tackle Cas Banaszek, 
on the back of the helmet. And though 
Brodie was tackled while attempting to 
pass only once, two of his passes were 
batted down at or behind the line of 
scrimmage — both, curiously, in the first 
quarter. 


"Who cares if we sack him?” said an 
exultant Deacon Jones. "They got no 
touchdowns.” 

"Yes,” said Jones’ coach. Tommy 
Prothro, "but we'll have to do some- 
thing about those field goals.” This was 
Prothro’s biggest win since he left UCLA 
earlier this year to replace George Al- 
len as the Rams' head coach. He was ob- 
viously enjoying himself. 

Brodie wasn’t the only 49er misad- 
venturer. Bruce Taylor fumbled one punt 
and returned another for minus-nine 
yards. His fellow kick returner, Johnny 
Fuller, signaled for a fair catch on yet 
another punt, then, having caught it fair- 
ly, ran it back, costing his team a five- 
yard penalty. The rules clearly state that 
you don’t run with a fair catch, but few 
of the 49ers were thinking clearly. For 
example, San Francisco was also penal- 
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During the game, a sadder Brodie is about to be manhandled by Coy Bacon, while Cas Banaszek has his hands full with Jack Youngblood. 
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izcd 15 yards twice on the same play 
for Brodie grounding the ball intention- 
ally and then for Center Forrest Blue 
complaining about the penalty in an un- 
sportsmanlike manner. All told, the49ers 
were penalized nine times for 108 yards. 

It was that kind of day, and it has 
been that kind of season for the 49ers. 
In fact, until last year, when they won 
the division championship- their Hist ti- 
tle of any kind in the NFL— they had 
had that kind of history. The quintes- 
sential 49er game is considered to be 
the 1957 playoff for the Western Con- 
ference championship with Detroit. The 
49crs were leading 27-7 in the third quar- 
ter. They lost 31-27. This was the game 
that established them in the eyes of their 
beholders as players who could never 
win the big ones — not even the little big 
ones. 



Gene Howard intercepts a pass that has 
popped out of the hands of Preston Riley. 


The true 49er fan has always been a 
kind of wistful pessimist, one w ho hopes 
for the best but knows in his withered 
little heart he'll get the worst. Last year 
it looked as if the best might happen 
after all. The 49ers beat Minnesota in 
the first playoff round -and on the Vi- 
kings' frozen turf. But, true to form, 
they lost to Dallas for the conference 
championship. 

When Dick Nolan moved to San Fran- 
cisco four years ago from his assistant’s 
job at Dallas to become the 49crs‘ sixth 
head coach, he set about quietly trying 
to lift that old mood of despair. Nolan 
is a no-nonsense fellow who attends to 
every detail. One of these was rebuilding 
a winning attitude in players who were 
beginning to look as long-faced as the 
fans. Although he is withdrawn in pub- 
lic gatherings, Nolan docs seem to have 
the ability to inspire his athletes. 

“I'm just glad I got to play for this 
man,” says Defensive Tackle Charlie 
Krueger, who has played for four 49cr 
coaches. "In any organization it's the 
little things that sometimes count. And 
he takes care of them. I just study the 
way he does things." 

Nolan does have a smooth orga- 
nization, but he is being undone this 
year by little things, like turnovers. 
Last year he worked hard at eliminating 
the fumbles and interceptions that 
brought the 49ers to grief for so many 
seasons. And he succeeded. Brodie was 
intercepted only 10 times in 1970, and 
the team lost only 15 fumbles. The op- 
position, meanwhile, was losing the 
ball to the 49ers 42 times, a turnover- 
plus of 17 for San Francisco. Ah, but 
this year! In only 10 games the 49crs 
have been intercepted 21 times and 
have lost 17 fumbles. They have given 
the ball to the opposition 16 more 
times than they have taken it away. 

"If we didn't have lo play our of- 
fense," said San Francisco Broadcaster 
Lon Simmons in an off-lhe-air aside, 
"we'd have a string of 0-0 tics." 

The man who must shoulder the bur- 
den of the turnaround turnabout is Bro- 
dic. His protection can scarcely be fault- 
ed. He has been sacked only nine times, 
and yet he has thrown all those inter- 
ceptions. Nolan insists, however, that 
Brodie is not having a bad year. Any 
quarterback who throws the ball as of- 
ten as Brodie does- 303 times already - 


will have interceptions, he protests. Last 
season was merely an exception. 

"Starr and Unilas had a lot of in- 
terceptions in their good years, too," 
Nolan said before last weekend's deba- 
cle. "And Starr didn't throw half as 
many passes as Brodie. There is no doubt 
about it. John is one of the best.” 

In 15 years as a 49cr, Brodie has 
learned to live with criticism. As the 
49er quarterback with the longest ten- 
ure. he obviously has the distinction of 
being the most booed man in the team's 
history. "They boo Brodie in grocery 
stores," said one fan several seasons 
back. "Membership in my organization 
has doubled," the founder and president 
of the John Brodie Fan Club of North- 
ern California, James S. Todt, once 
boasted, "to five." 

Superficially, at least, Brodie seems 
unmoved by derision. He seems too cool 
to be moved by anything short of Dea- 
con Jones in a dark alley. Brodie is glib, 
charming, a I950s-style big man on cam- 
pus. He is. in the opinion of his in- 
timates, however, a far more complex 
person, an introspective man who wor- 
ries about his responsibilities, his con- 
fidence, his performance. 

"He's the most complicated man I've 
ever known," says Gene Washington, 
who is not only Brodie’s favorite re- 
ceiver but his road roommate and close 
friend as well. "He's a very private per- 
son. He's very proud. No braggart, just 
proud. I like to think of myself as a com- 
petitive person, but I can do some things 
just for fun. John's got to win at ev- 
erything. He’s a good winner, but not a 
good loser." 

The outer Brodie seemed to be a good 
enough loser after Sunday's game, even 
if the inner one was seething. "There 
ain’t any secrets in this game," he said, 
waiting patiently for the team bus to re- 
move him from the scene of the crime. 
"You got to get the ball in the end 
zone. They don't give credit for yards 
gained. I think we're just going to have 
to take a long look at ourselves. This 
thing isn't over yet." 

What the 49ers see after their long 
look won’t be as pleasing, surely, as what 
the Rams will be seeing of themselves 
in the game films— if, on a short work 
week, they have any time for narcissism. 

"That’s the best game we've played 
all year," Prothro said afterward. "I 
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Chant illy 
can shake her 
world. 


think we've progressed with each game. 
We really haven't had a bad one all 
year. And there aren't many teams who 
can say that." 

The Rams' passing attack did improve 
notably in this second 49cr game. In 
the first game, in San Francisco, with 
Gabriel sidelined for three quarters 
with a slight concussion, they completed 
only two of 12 passes for a net loss 
of 18 yards. Sunday they completed 
five of 16 for 49 yards. That’s a total 
gain of 31 yards passing in two games 
against the 49ers, both victories. Ob- 
viously, you can win in this league with- 
out the pass. 

The Rams, at any rate, are not fright- 
ening anyone with their attack. In the 
early season Gabriel was unable to throw 
w ith his accustomed velocity because of 
sore ribs. He was also working with a 
new wide receiver, Lance Rentzel. ob- 
tained from the Dallas Cowboys. And, 
finally, it took him awhile to get the 
hang of Prothro's pass offense. “I’m still 
learning it." said Gabriel. "The pass pro- 
tection is different, and now I’m respon- 
sible for calling the pass routes, not just 
the play. There are five people to think 
about. Sometimes it’s hard remembering 
everything." 

With the sort of defense his team is 
playing. Gabriel needn't be overly dis- 
tressed by an occasional memory lapse. 
Both the Rams and the 49ers played 
bruising football. "It was the hardest- 
hitting game I've ever been on the side- 
lines in." said Prothro, inimitably. 

But Ram-49er games tend to be that 
way. And they also seem to be just a 
bit more than games. There is about 
them that familiar clash in life-styles in- 
herent in any conflict between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. There may be 
rivalries between teams as intense as this 
one, but there have been few between 
cities that will stand comparison. There 
is nothing even remotely similar about 
the two communities — politically, phys- 
ically or meteorologically. 

San Francisco is compact, cool, beau- 
tiful and very much in love with itself. 
Los Angeles is sprawling, warm and a 
little defensive. The rivalry naturally ex- 
tends to the playing fields, although it 
may be felt more by the fans than the 
players. Still, even the most mercenary 
among them must be able to sense that 
there is something distinctly different 


about a game between teams represent- 
ing these two old antagonists. 

Actually, the two football organiza- 
tions have much in common. When the 
late Dan Reeves moved his Cleveland 
Rams west for the 1946 season and the 
late Tony Morabito opened shop for 
the 49crs the same year in San Fran- 
cisco, they pioneered major league pro- 
fessional sports on the West Coast. The 
teams did not actually meet on the field 
until 1950 when the 49ers were absorbed 
into the National Football League from 
the defunct All-America Conference, but 
in that very first decade their competition 
became one of the hottest in sports. In 
1957 and 1958. crowds of 102,368 and 
95,082 watched them play. The crowds 
are smaller now, but only because the 
Coliseum itself has shrunk from remod- 
eling. Sunday's attendance actually ex- 
ceeded the listed Coliseum capacity of 
76.000. 

There is also a kind of endearing folks- 
iness to both the Ram and 49er oper- 
ations. The convivial Reeves always re- 
garded his team as an occasionally er- 
rant stepchild. The family feeling is even 
stronger in San Francisco, where the ma- 
jority ow ners are the w idows of the Mor- 
abito brothers. Tony and Vic. And, with 
Lou Spadia as president, there is a dis- 
tinctly Italian flavor to the organization. 
Spadia. in fact, made a pilgrimage this 
past summer to his ancestral home in 
Northern Italy. There, for the first time, 
he met his cousins, most of whom were 
familiar with him only through photo- 
graphs in football programs sent to the 
old country by Spadia 's mother. Amer- 
ican football, however, is not a major 
sport in the Piemonte, and the programs 
served only to confuse the family as to 
the exact nature of cousin Louis’ oc- 
cupation. 

One day Spadia was approached by 
a family representative. "Looie," the 
man began, resting a familial hand on 
Spadia's shoulder, "we can sec you arc 
in excellent health, but you are also a 
man of more than 50 years. Now I see 
from these books your mother sends that 
the men in the pictures are all very young, 
very big and very strong. We are all wor- 
ried about you. Looie, don't you think 
you should give up this game?" 

The season is not over yet. but one 
more game like Sunday's, and cousin 
Louis might do just that. end 
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Though he does his level best to 
talk himself out of business- 
warning bettors they will lose— a 
British bookie keeps cashing in 

IT’S 
MONEY IN 
THE 
BANK 


by TEX MAULE 



A betting shop is a license to man- 
ufacture money,” said the man with 
long orange hair, red face and bright 
blue eyes. “There is no way for anyone 
but the professionals and the government 
to make money betting on horses.” 

You might expect such a statement 
from a Baptist minister or an official 
of Gamblers Anonymous, the betting 
equivalent of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
but in fact it came from John Banks, a 
young Scot who is one of the biggest in- 
dividual bookmakers in England and 
easily the most controversial. 

He was sitting in the living room of 
his new 5150,000 home in Sunningdale, 
a town southwest of London in the bro- 
kers' belt. The seven-bedroom house 
came with four acres of manicured Eng- 
lish gardens, heated swimming pool, ten- 
nis court and nine-hole putting green. 

"Aye, lad, 1 mean that," Banks went 
on, looking around the big room, which 
is furnished in antique splendor. “You 
don't think I bought this place by dig- 
gin' ditches, do you? It’s the punters 
who have bought it for me and 1 tell 
them so. They like for a bookmaker to 
be honest with them. I keep telling the 
public this and there’s no harm in tell- 
ing them. They love me for it and I 
have become the most popular book ever 
in the history of gambling.” 
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operating out of a bag containing thou- 
sands at Kcmpton Park, John Banks rails at 
punters from his perch. The day over, he pock- 
ets the profit and is driven home in his Rolls. 

Modesty is not one of Banks’ more 
notable virtues. 

“I wouldn’t want you to think me im- 
modest,” he went on. "I think of my- 
self as realistic. Bookmaking is show 
business and that’s how I play it. You 
have to put yourself in the public eye 
and I do that." 

He paused to answer the telephone 
and listened briefly. 

‘‘Come up in the morning," he said. 
"My man will meet you at the Sun- 
ningdale station. You will recognize him 
because he will be driving a gold Rolls- 
Royce." John Banks also owns a blue 
Mercedes and his own airplane. He put 
down the phone and took a sip of black 
coffee. 

“Last night, for instance, I was at 
the track working in Tattcrsalls, and the 


other books had the favorite in a race 
odds on and I went even. I was taking 
in money hand over fist and all the time 
I was saying to the public, “You’re mad, 
that horse can't win. I've got a pipeline 
from my satchel to the bank in Sun- 
ningdale. Let’s keep it flowing,' And 
when the horse got beat, they were not 
mad at me. They liked me for being hon- 
est with them. They don’t like it when 
the book pulls a long face and bewails 
the fact that he’s losing money because 
they know it is not true. A bookmaker 
who does not make money should be cer- 
tified. He must be daft." 

Whatever he is, John Banks is not 
daft. He was raised in the tenement dis- 
trict of Glasgow, where his father was a 
painter and sprayer and, of course, a 
punter. Banks' home was not an im- 
poverished one, but he was not raised 
in the lap of luxury either. He devel- 
oped his interest in belting early on. 

“I was 1 1 at the time,” he said, "and 
it was on a Saturday. I was on my way 
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to the football ground and my father 
stopped me. ‘John, my boy,’ he said, 
‘will you lay this seven bob for me with 
my bookie?' I didn’t mind, because there 
was a bookie who worked the corner 
across the way, but Dad did not want 
me to fay the bet with him. This was in 
thcold days, before the bookmakers were 
licensed; they operated illegally, the way 
they do in the States.” 

His wife came in, bringing him a tray 
w ith his breakfast. Anne-Marie is a dark, 
attractive woman. His 27 racehorses arc 
registered in her name. 

"Thank you, dear," he said, then went 
on with his story. 

“1 grumbled a bit when Dad told me 
not to take the bet to the book on the cor- 
ner nor to the book on the next corner, 
either. In those days, if the book had a 
bad day, he would disappear and lay 
low until he was able to move his op- 
eration to another part of the city. Dad 
had been doing business with a bookie 
who was about a mile away and I had 
to take the bet to him because he was 
known to be honest. 

"Every Saturday after that. I’d take 
my father’s few bob to the bookmaker, 
and the book would give me two bob 
as an incentive to bring him more bets. 
From then on I’d remind Dad if he didn’t 
make his bet. saying, ‘Come on. Dad, 
what's your bet?' and I decided after a 
while that any business that had as much 
money as that flying about, I wanted to 
be in.” 

Banks quit school at 15 and became 
a messenger boy for a Glasgow bookie, 
but after two months on the job he told 
his employer he wanted to be more than 
a runner. Thereafter, he worked as a 
clerk in a shop, learning the business, 
and at 26 he went on his own with S250 
in capital. 

"I was always a great backer of hors- 
es myself," Banks said. "So I traveled 
all over England and Scotland for a year, 
betting horses, and at the end of the 
year I had accumulated S55.000 and I 
opened a credit book." A credit book 
is just what it sounds like— a betting 
shop which offers credit to its customers. 

"When I started, l could not under- 
stand why some books would not offer 
certain bets, so I offered them myself 
and in a year 1 had lost the 555,000. I 
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couldn’t understand how I had lost so 
much money so fast, so I sat down and 
went over the year and sorted out the mis- 
takes I had made. I have never made 
them since.” 

He had finished his breakfast and he 
put aside the tray, stood up and glanced 
at his watch. ‘•Eleven-thirty,” he said. 
"We had better be off.” He stopped in 
a closet on his way to the door and 
came out carrying a six-inch-thick pack- 
et of 10- and 20-pound notes, holding 
them as casually as if they were a pack 
of cigarettes. "I'll take the Mercedes,” 
he said to Anne-Marie. 

He was going to Brighton on this cold, 
gray day, for a race meeting there. Brigh- 
ton is an hour and a half drive from Sun- 
ningdale, but Gordon, Banks’ graying 
chauffeur, would probably have made 
it in a good deal less without the bank 
stop, which required some 30 minutes 
since the clerk had to count the thick 
wad of bills. 

"I've only been driving for Mr. Banks 
for a year,” Gordon said while waiting 
for his employer outside the small Na- 
tional Westminster branch bank in Sun- 
ningdale. "He does cut things a bit fine, 
you know, likes to go very fast because 
he has so many places to go. Had my 
first speeding ticket in 36 years as a chauf- 
feur driving for Mr. Banks. And my 
first ride in an airplane when he had me 
fly up to Glasgow to drive back one of 
the cars.” 

Banks has covered as many as three 
meetings in one day, flying to them in 
his private plane. "I’m glad we have 
the Mercedes today,” Gordon said. "We 
have to make time and the Rolls is a 
bit dicey if the going is wet. This one is 
a marvel in any weather.” 

After Banks returned, Gordon set off 
for Brighton as if entered in a Grand 
Prix; he had once been chauffeur for 
a racing driver, and the background 
showed. Somehow he managed to avoid 
getting his second speeding ticket in 36 
years and arrived at the track well be- 
fore the 2 p.m. first race. 

"1 couldn’t get a place in Tattcrsalls 
here,” Banks said. "I'm on the rail, 
which I don’t like nearly so well.” 

The bookies at tracks in England op- 
erate in a line of small stands, many 
of them in a section called Tattersalls. 
The transactions are in cash, the book- 
ie paying money out of a leather satch- 
el hanging from the stand that sup- 
ports the blackboard where he chalks 


the odds he offers. The odds can vary 
considerably from bookie to bookie, 
so that the punters wander up and 
down the line, shopping for the best 
odds on their choice. 

At Brighton, Banks’ stand was along- 
side a fence that separates public and 
private enclosures; with him were the 
giants of British bookmaking — Lad- 
broke’s, Hill’s and several others. These 
are credit books, and they usually han- 
dle much larger bets than the individual 
bookies in Tattersalls. 

Banks was dressed conservatively, as 
befits a book on the rail, wearing a dark 
suit, white shirt with lace insets on the 
front, a black tie and black shoes. In- 
congruously, he had jammed a crumpled 
black hat on his head. The hat seemed 
at least two sizes too small, and the book- 
ie's shoulder-length, orange-red hair 
and red face, turning a bit blue in the 
dank cold, made him look like a 
small coal fire smoldering under a lit- 
tle black pot. 

He chatted amicably with his confreres 
while one of his employees took wa- 
gers. Now and then Banks would walk 
off to the side with a customer and dis- 
cuss a large bet at some length, no money 
changing hands when the odds had been 
struck. Just before post time four or 
five men stood on stands made by stack- 
ing little wooden boxes one atop the 
other, three or four high. It made for a 
precarious perch, but the men atop them 
were wigwagging vigorously toward the 
bookies in Tattcrsalls, each one looking 
for all the world like a third-base coach 
putting on a double steal. 

"Those are the lic-tac men,” Banks 
explained. "They’re giving the other 
books the odds they’re laying here on 
the rail and taking what action the in- 
dividual books want to lay off. It op- 
erates something like semaphore." 

When the horses broke from the start- 
ing gate for the first race. Banks clam- 
bered up by the rail and watched them 
through binoculars, his face emotionless. 
The track at Brighton is laid out in a 
huge crescent, unlike the customary 
American oval, and the horses started 
at the far tip of the crescent, finishing 
with a long run up a hill in front of the 
grandstand. Without binoculars, they 
seemed the size of ants, growing quick- 
ly as they pounded to the finish line, 
hoofbeats curiously muffled on the thick 
grass of the track. 

During the course of the afternoon 


Banks watched six races — the customary 
number at an English track — all of them 
with the same enigmatic composure. 
When the day ended, he had quite a 
few pounds in hand and Gordon drove 
him home to Sunningdale; on other, bus- 
ier days, he might have flowm off to 
work at a night meeting. "He’s very 
good about coming home, though,” 
Anne-Marie had said. “Sometimes he 
does not get here till the wee hours, but 
he always comes.” 

On this afternoon, given the late fall 
of night in England in the summer, he 
had time for a set of tennis on his court. 
He plays tennis industriously and well 
enough, the same way he plays the baby- 
grand piano in the big living room. 

On the music rack of the piano were 
"Beringer’s School of Easy Classics,” 
"The 100 Best Short Classics" and 
"Classic and Romantic Selections for 
the Piano." 

"1 don’t play those," Banks said. "My 
daughter does. She is a very fine pi- 
anist. Me, I can only play by car. I 
picked it up as a lad when my brother 
was taking lessons." 

He was pleased with his take at the 
track and knew that the 27 betting shops 
he owns in Glasgow probably had a 
good day, too. "The betting shops make 
money relentlessly.” he said. "The oth- 
er bookies do not like it when I say 
things like that. The first time I said 
that a betting shop was a license to man- 
ufacture money, they all fell on me in a 
rage and declared that it was absolute 
rubbish. But it is true.” 

A bookie like Banks makes money, 
not by the built-in advantage of the vig- 
orish which an American bookie has, 
but by skill and the ability to balance 
hi s books in the continuing hurly-burly 
of the betting ring. "To be a good book- 
maker and a successful one,” Banks said, 
"you must know the business from A 
to Zed. Me, I know it from A to Zed 
and from Zed to A. I know- it well enough 
to make money betting with other book- 
ies. 1 should say that I clear well over 
S50.000 a year just by betting myself." 

Since betting winnings are not liable 
to income tax in Britain, that represents 
a great deal of money. But Banks’ in- 
come is much vaster; he pays some S200.- 
000 in personal income tax. 

"The bets I make, I make personally,” 
he said with relish, his blue eyes bright 
and happy. "It’s my split-second judg- 
ment against the professionals. And I 
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have a great deal more information than 
the punter at the track. I have two tele- 
phones here in the house, one for my reg- 
ular business and the other I'll not tell 
you about, but I get information from 
all over England. My telephone bill for 
the house— not for my office in Glas- 
gow. mind you, but here in Sunning- 
dale — was SI, 1 25 for the first three 
months of this year. I know what I’m 
doing when I lay a few bob." 

If he feels that the race is such an 
open one that everyone knows as much 
about it as he does, he does not bet. "I 
have myself a cup of coffee," he said. 

In the last 10 years Banks has built 
an enormous following among the in- 
veterate punters of England: certainly, 
although he is a pygmy among the gi- 
ants of English bookmaking, he is eas- 
ily the best-known bookie in the land. 
“I make news,” he said comfortably. 
“I am one of the small group in racing, 
people like Lester Piggott [England's 
Willie Shoemaker] who make news each 
time they sneeze. And I like to give re- 
porters a story when they’re casting 
about for something to write. Yesterday 
one of them asked me about odds on 
the Epsom Derby and I told him I was 
making book on which horse would fin- 
ish Inst. Now that will be splashed about 
in the papers today and I'll have more 
than a few quid on the books on last 
place." He did have considerable mon- 
ey wagered on last place: it helped de- 
fray the bad day he had at Epsom when 
the overwhelming favorite. Mill Reef, 
won the race, contributing to a rare los- 
ing afternoon for Banks. 

Banks does not make money as an 
owner, although his sizable stable prob- 
ably comes close to breaking even. Once, 
after one of his horses had lost, he told 
the sporting press that he was going to 
sell his string. He laughed thinking of 
the stir that had caused, ‘it was a bit 
of a lark to make news," he said. “The 
horses are in Anne-Marie's name for 
the most part, but I never meant to sell 
the lot. It was just a way to get some 
publicity. Like the time I bought Hill 
House.” 

The Hill House affair caused a mon- 
umental flap in British racing circles. 
"It was the greatest story in the history 
of turf,” said Banks expansively. “Hill 
House was not a very good horse. He 
would win now and then between very 
modest performances. Then he w'on the 
Schweppes Gold Trophy race, a good 


jumping handicap, after three really ter- 
rible performances. He won by 1 5 lengths 
and the public started booing when he 
cleared the last jump, he was so far ahead. 
“They tested the animal and found he 
had been injected with cortisone, but 
the trainer said that the horse manu- 
factured his own cortisone in the ex- 
citement of the race. So the stewards 
sent the horse to Ncw-markct for two 
w'eeks and ran him every day and he 
did, indeed, produce cortisone, so they 
let off everybody involved.” 

When Hill House was offered for sale 
a little later. Banks bought him for 
S32.000. “The racing authorities were 
shocked,” he said laughing. "Here was 
a self-doping horse, owned by a book- 
maker. They came to me and said, 'John 
Banks, this cannot be.' And I said to 
them, “Well, then, I have paid S32.000 
for this horse and if it cannot be. then I 
will sell him to you for $50,000.' And 
they said no.” Banks kept the remarkable 
Hill House and ran him 10 times. 

"He never won a race for me," Banks 
said, “nor came close to doing so. But 
eight times, after he had finished down 
the track, they brought him in and test- 
ed him for cortisone. He never produced 
a drop. Finally I sold him for $3,750, 
but if another horse like him was to 
come up tomorrow'. I'd buy him. He 
was worth a great deal to me. I got pack- 
ets of publicity. I was on the telly six 
times and I don’t know how many times 
on the radio. Someone at the time said 
I should be tested, not the horse. Now, 
about what happened at Newmarket, 
when he did produce cortisone, I know 
nothing. I did not own the horse. But I 
suspect there must have been some vil- 
lainy. I cannot say that, but the horse 
never produced any cortisone for me." 

Two days later Banks was at Kemp- 
ton Park, a track not far from London. 
This time he was in Tattcrsalls, stand- 
ing on a stack of boxes near his own 
board, chaffing the punters and chalking 
up the odds on each race. Banks was a 
much different man in Tattersalls now 
that he was in direct contact with or- 
dinary punters. He laughed and joked 
with them and attracted by far the big- 
gest crowd around his stand, which was 
located at the end of the line. 

In keeping with his somewhat more 
plebeian station, Banks was dressed 
flashily, wearing a light gray, checked 
suit, the same lace-front-typc shirt with 
a blue tie and, again, the disreputable 


small black hat, which sat rather tim- 
idly atop his head. 

A William Hill employee came over 
to the stand. He was a handsome man, 
prematurely gray, who looked something 
like Gregory Peck, impeccably tailored 
and enormously self-assured. 

“Here, here," said Banks, peering 
down from his pile of boxes. “Who is 
this we have here? Danny LaRue? [La- 
Rue is London's most famous female 
impersonator.] Back off there, lad. Back 
off, William Hill. We want no disrep- 
utable characters about here. Move right 
to the back, lad." 

“Now, John,” said the William Hill 
man. "Now, John. You had best watch 
your odds carefully, not chivy me. You 
have the favorite even, he should be odds 
on." 

“He'll be even when the race starts,” 
said John, loudly enough for the small 
crowd to hear him. 

“Would you bet on that?" 

“Not w ith a man from William Hill,” 
said Banks, and the crowd laughed. 

For the next 10 or 15 minutes. Banks 
was busy booking bets, adjusting the 
odds on his blackboard every few mo- 
ments. The bets were all cash, and Banks 
made change from the leather satchel 
hanging from his stand. On a big race 
day he may have as much as S60.000 
stuffed in the satchel. 

An elderly lady, neatly dressed and 
dignified, approached him before the 
start of the second race, before Banks 
had chalked up his starting odds. She 
fumbled in a large bag, then produced 
two pounds. “Two pounds on Richboy 
to win,” she said, almost inaudibly. 
Banks took the money and looked at 
her affectionately. 

“1 haven’t posted the odds." he said. 
“Would you take 5 to 1, madam?" 

“Yes," she said, “if you think it fair." 

“Then it will be 6 to 1," said Banks. 
He took a small card from a stack on 
his stand and handed it to her, and a 
clerk, with a large ruled pad, listed the 
bet and the odds and the number of the 
card. When Banks chalked up the odds 
later Richboy was 9 to 2, and by the 
time the race went off he was 7 to 2. Rich- 
boy lost to a long shot, so the lady did 
not cash her ticket. Payoffs take place 
after a race is declared official. 

"In my shops in Glasgow I pay on 
first past the post," Banks explained. 
“I don't take inquiries into account. 
That is the off-course way. But here, wc 
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must pay on the official order of finish.” 

One bettor collected over 200 pounds 
on the winner, which Banks paid out 
quickly, counting the pound notes al- 
most faster than the eye could follow. 
“Aye, that's a large packet of money 
for a punter," he said, giving the man 
his winnings. "That's too thick for a 
punter, man.” 

"Twill come back to you, John," the 
man said. "It always docs, in time." 

"Aye,” said Banks. "The notes know 
where to find a cozy home." 

A shabbily dressed man with checks 
gone red from frost and chilblains si- 
dled up to the front of the stand and 
watched as Banks chalked odds. "Have 
you had a winner yet?” Banks inquired, 
and the man shook his head. 

"That I have not, John,” he said. "But 
I will do. I will do." He pul 10 bob on 
the favorite, and Banks took the bet as 
seriously as he had a wager of 100 pounds 
a few moments earlier. 

Later, with the other books quoting 
the favorite in a race at 7 to 4, Banks 
had the same price chalked on his board, 
but offered the horse orally at 2 to I, 
bringing a rush of punters. By the time 
the race had started, he had taken in 
something over S 10,000 on the horse; 
the other books had considerably less. 
The favorite ran a bad third. 

"It was a good enough day,” a ju- 
dicious Banks said after the final race. 
"But then most days arc. 1 have had bet- 
ter; last year in three days at Chelten- 
ham, I handled over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, and I profited by about S>35,- 
000. But then I have had very bad days, 
too. Haven’t we all?" 

Ironically, his worst day came on the 
heels of one of the best bits of inside 
information. 

‘Til never forget that,” said Banks. 
"Not that I brood over my losses. But 
there was a horse called Persian War 
who had been champion hurdler for four 
years. Or he had been for three years 
and it was coming up the fourth." 

Banks heard from one of his infor- 
mants, who include trainers, jockeys and 
grooms, that Persian War had something 
wrong with his wind. 

"I did not try to hide the fact," Banks 
said. "In fact, I went on the telly with 
the owner half an hour before the race, 
and during the program the owner told 
the man on TV that the horse was well. 
'You’re not telling the truth,' I said to 
him. ‘That horse's wind is bad and you 


should tell the public the truth.' He 
wasn’t half mad." 

Banks went out on a limb and booked 
over SI 00,000 in bets on the horse, at bet- 
ter odds than any other book offered. 
"Persian War came down the stretch 
lengths to the good," Banks said. "Then 
he gave way suddenly 100 yards from 
the finish, but he still managed to win 
the race and cost me SI 00,000. The in- 
formation was right, but the timing was 
100 yards off." 

Once Banks stood to lose S320.000 
on one race, the Lincoln Handicap. The 
money had been bet on the favorite. 
Prince de Galles, ridden by Lester Pig- 
golt. Luckily, Prince de Galles hung in 
the stretch and lost by half a length to 
a horse named New Chapter. 

In last June’s Epsom Derby, Mill 
Reef's victory cost Banks a good deal 
of money. For this meeting. Banks wore 
a morning coat and striped trousers, but 
he was still in Tattersalls and working 
directly with the punters. He booked 
S50.000 on the Derby and had a losing 
day, but it did not disturb him. 

"This is the day for the once-a-year 
punters," he said. “I lost the equivalent 
of S20,000 on Mill Reef at Epsom and 
more than that in the shops, but it made 
a lot of punters happy, didn't it?" 

Strangely enough, the pari-mutuel 
windows at the race meetings where 
Banks is active are almost deserted. At 
Brighton, Kempton Park and Epsom, 
for example, crowds of horseplayers hud- 
dled around the bookies in Tattersalls 
even though the bettor in England has 
6 ' deducted from his winnings with a 
bookie and only 5% in the tote. 

"The pari-mutuels do not offer good 
enough odds,” said Banks. "Most of 
the time the punter can get a better shade 
of odds from one of the books than he 
will in the tote.” Banks went down a pro- 
gram from the previous day, citing the 
odds the pari-mutuels had paid against 
those offered by the bookies, and in four 
of the six races the punier did better wa- 
gering with the books. 

A few days later an advertisement 
for the tote appeared in a London pa- 
per and cited precisely the opposite sta- 
tistics for last season and for the first 
three months of this season. But it is un- 
likely that any amount of advertising 
will seduce English bettors away from 
the bookies. 

For one thing, they will never get the 
kind of action a bookie like Banks of- 


fers them. He has. at one time or an- 
other, made bcls on whether or not it 
w'ould snow on a given Feb. 5, on gen- 
eral elections, on the w inners of a danc- 
ing contest, on when man would reach 
the moon, on whether or not Perry Ma- 
son would ever lose a case and on how 
long it would take the London Zoo to 
recapture an eagle named Goldie. 

"I made it evens they would recap- 
ture Goldie in three days," said Banks. 
"I got quite a bit of action, too. They 
finally got Goldie back toward the end 
of the second day, so I won the bets. 
Then he escaped again three weeks lat- 
er and people said I had cut the wires, 
but I had not. I have, of course, been ac- 
cused of all kinds of villainy, hut none 
of it is true." He shook his head in sor- 
row at the mistrustfulness which seems 
evident in some of his fellow men. 

"They ask me, ‘How do you do it, 
John?' as if I was doing them in somehow 
but I'm clean, never been booked for any- 
thing. because you must be clean to get a 
belting-shop permit. They all keep guess- 
ing who’s behind me, who is financing 
me, but I’m my own man entirely. No 
stockholders, no board, no nothing. Just 
John Banks. I’m my own boss." 

After Bunks had been saved from the 
$320,000 loss in the Lincoln Handicap 
by New Chapter’s stretch-running he- 
roics. a trainer asked the bookie how 
he was doing. 

"Bad," said Banks. "Not well." 

"Aye,” said the trainer. "Then I ex- 
pect we'll have another great train rob- 
bery soon, John." 

"They even accused me of being the 
brains behind ihat," Banks said, appar- 
ently taking it as a compliment. "As if 
I need rob a train to make money.” 

John Banks is a wealthy man now. 
How 1 wealthy is hard to say, but his mu- 
nificent scale of living certainly does not 
seem to strain his resources. "Sometimes 
I think I may retire," he said one day 
after the Derby. He had gone through 
his usual strenuous routine, up at 7:30, 
phone calls, breakfast, the papers until 
about II, then lightning trips to two 
tracks and back home by midnight, ready 
to start over again the next morning. 
"If 1 do retire I think that I will set up 
a betting service for the poor punters. 
That might be a useful thing to do." 

Indeed it might. And it might be the 
biggest help the tote system could have 
in putting the freewheeling bookies out 
of business. end 
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When you buy the Electronic Timex, 
the automatic calendar is standard equipment. 


And it's standard equipment in all six styles. 

The Electronic Timex. 

It has a tiny replaceable energy cell that gives 
you 99.99% electronic accuracy* 

A jump-sweep second hand that counts off 
the seconds, one by one. 

The Electronic Timex. 

It's rugged, water-resistant and dust-resistant. 

Just $50. Fully equipped. The Electronic TIMEX. $50. 
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Ask yourself these questions. 

Then give her a gold and diamond Christmas. 


Examine each piece of diamond jewelry. 

Circle how much you think each piece costs. 

Check your score. 

Then bring home a little diomond something for 
Christmas. After all, hasn't she been out of the world 
to you? If not, she will be. 

How many Christmases, birthdays and anniver- 
saries do you ask yourself "What am I going to give her 
that's out of this world?" 

Three gifts a year. Every year, Besides the other 
little goodies you sneak in. It's not easy. 

And here it is Christmas breothing down your neck. 
And you want to come up with something extra special. 
Any ideas? 

We have a few gems. 


Like a diamond and gold something for her neck. 
Or any other part of her body. Diamond earrings, ring, 
pin or bracelet, for instance 

Don't know anything about diamonds 9 What you 
don't know you're sure to find out 
Answers to jewelry prices: 1 i) 2(1 S 4(c) 

5(b) 6(c) 7(b) 8(a) 9(a) 10(a) 11(b) 12(a) 

Here’s how you rate. 0-4 correct answers. Typicol. Too 
mony people thinkdiomondsareway out of their price range. 
5-9 correct answers. Good. But you don't fully realize 
how many diamonds are available for what a night on the 
town can cost you. 

10-12 correct answers. Perfect. You know you don't have 
to be a millionaire to make your wife feel like a million. 


You can see exciting pieces similar to these at prices just as attractive in many places where |ewelry is sold. 
For locations call this number toll free. 800-243-6000. In Connecticut call: 800-942-0655. 











COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


THE 

BIG ONE 
WHO 
STAYED 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


Best big man in college, 6'll" Jim Chones towers 
over 6' 9" teammate Larry McNeill in Milwaukee. 


For some lime now the refrigerator in Jim Chones’ 17th- 
floor apartment on the edge of the Marquette University 
campus in downtown Milwaukee has been a subject of 
considerable interest as well as an object containing ques- 
tionable nourishment. A few months ago Marquette Coach 
Al McGuire looked into Chones’ icebox, as he called it, 
and made the numbing assertion that “If I were him I’d 
take the money and run.” 

What McGuire saw in there was something along the 
lines of Chones’ everyday stock: citrus punch, tomato cat- 
sup, orange juice, milk, mayonnaise, a can of ham, Man- 
ischcwitz Cream White Concord, picked-over ground beef, 
fresh cucumber dill pickles and a dish of dried noodles. 

At the time, Spencer Haywood, the noted scofTlaw, had 
just concluded his full-court press against the NBA on 
behalf of undergraduate access to professional basketball. 
Along with several other college sophomores and juniors, 
Chones, Marquette's 6' 1 1" center, was being deluged with 
offers from both professional leagues to leave school and 
sign a contract worth close to a million dollars. And Mc- 
Guire, as is his wont, was flying full in the face of the pre- 
vailing opinion of most college coaches by advising his 
player to go ahead and take it. 

McGuire’s motives were simply understood and (in char- 
acter) harshly realistic: “I recruited Jimmy to pave Mar- 
quette’s way to the big time,” he said. “He’s got every 
right to leave now and do the same for himself.” In the 
end, Chones did not leave. He stayed in school and now 
his sturdy presence is one of the few established facts of a 
college basketball season that appears to be one of the 
most perplexing in years. 

Haywood's successful defiance has encouraged other un- 
derclassmen to travel the new quick route. By hook or by 
crook, through hail and hardship, the American Basket- 
ball Association took Julius Erving from Massachusetts, 
Johnny Neumann from Mississippi, George McGinnis from 
Indiana and Mickey Davis from Duquesne, while the NBA 
made off with Tom Payne of Kentucky, Nate Williams of 
Utah State and Phil Chenier of California. All were 
undergraduates with, one presumes, neglected iceboxes. 

Such wholesale raids added more empty space to a sea- 
son which will feel the effects of losing the most talented 
group of seniors in a decade. The largest void has been 
created by the departures of the Big Men: Jacksonville's 
Artis Gilmore and Western Kentucky's Jim McDaniels, 
who are expected to turn the ABA all the way around; El- 
more Smith of Kentucky Slate and Sidney Wicks of UCLA, 
who led their teams to national titles and then became sud- 
den saviors of still-infant NBA franchises. 

The star system somehow always manages to replenish 
itself, however, and an inordinate number of new giants 
will arrive in the front court next month. Such soph- 
omores as Maryland’s Tom McMillen, Houston's Dwight 
Jones, UCLA's Bill Walton, New Mexico State's Roland 
(Tree) Grant, Northern Illinois' Jim Bradley, Jacksonville’s 
Dave Brent — some of whom are pictured on the succeeding 
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pages and only one of whom is as short as 6' 8“ — lead 
what undoubtedly is the largest and possibly most tal- 
ented class of big men ever to enter college basketball. 
Still, good as they arc, they are green and unweaned. A 
gap remains. 

Which still leaves — in the middle of all of these com- 
ings and goings and providing a certain continuity be- 
tween old and new— Jim Chones, a thoughtful, intelligent, 
jazz-loving 22-year-old junior. After such a massive ex- 
odus he is the nearest thing to an established superstar 
one can expect to sec in 1971-72; by personality as well as 
through circumstance, a very special young man. 

In the past five years the Warriors of Marquette have 
won 21, 23, 24, 26 and 28 games while reaching the NCAA 
Mideast Regional three times and the NIT finals twice. It 
is a record surpassed during that time only by UCLA and 
North Carolina and one that must surely stand alone in the 
annals of Jesuit five-year plans. Yet because of McGuire’s 
playing style and offensive philosophy, the emergence of 
Chones has been as near a sneaking-up process as a man 
of his size can get away with. 

Throughout his years at Marquette the abrasive, col- 
orful McGuire depended on short, quick men who could 
outrun, outsky and, when the occasion demanded, out- 
punch the opposition. He had never started a center over 
6' 6* — not one who could shoot anything more than a 
layup, make rebounding look easy and effectively tend 
the basket on defense. When the tall, graceful Chones ar- 
rived on campus from down the freeway in Racine, Mc- 
Guire discovered a man endowed with strength, agility 
and the ability to do all these things. He wasn't sure what 
to do with him. 

“I didn’t truly understand the use of a big man on of- 
fense,” he says now. "I w'as accustomed to guys climbing 
all the time with every basket a fight. We had proved we 
could win without a center. I couldn’t change the offense 
just to suit one sophomore.” 

Since the coach also headlines his seniors, giving them 
the opportunity to, as he puts it, "make the sweet gravy" 
from the pros, there was no compulsion to bring Chones 
out from under his wraps. As a result the young rookie 
played last year in the shadow of Dean Mcminger (now 
making gravy with the New York Knickerbockers) and 
bided his time in the learning process. Chones set up in 
the normal position fora Marquette center — the high post. 
He seldom went low on a drive to the basket, took most 
of his shots on a turnaround jump from the 10-foot range 
and was able to dominate only on defense. Because the 
Marquette offense is neither guard-oriented nor particularly 
forward-minded but relies rather on movements initiated 
by its own pressing defense, Chones was, in his own words, 
“a man almost without a game” when the Warriors got 
the ball. 

Their proclivity for hiding their big man did not keep 
the Warrior coaches — McGuire and his assistant. Hank 
Raymonds — from acknowledging Chones’ ample talents. 
“Jimmy is probably the best shooter I’ve ever had,” Mc- 
Guire said privately before the start of last season. "He’s 
strong enough, unbelievably mobile sideline to sideline 
and maybe the fastest big man in the game.” He told the 
somewhat unsure Chones himself, "Nobody knows you 


now, so enjoy it. In two years you won’t go anywhere with- 
out the autographs ” 

Still, Chones asserted himself early in the year with an 1 8- 
point, 10-rcbound second half against Minnesota and its 
own good sophomore, Jim Brewer. He had played an un- 
distinguished first half comprised mostly of standing 
around, but at intermission he decided to “just do it.” 
The Warriors ended up winning the game 70-61, and from 
then on it was apparent that Chones saved doing it for 
the big ones. Playing in a deliberate, low-shot offense, he 
made over 20 points in only nine games, but five of those 
were against tournament teams. In an 85-80 overtime 
victory over Fordham in Madison Square Garden. Chones 
had 22 points (seven of them in the extra period) and 15 
rebounds. Against Kentucky in the consolation game of 
the Midcast Regional he embarrassed the Wildcats’ Payne 
27 points to one and 12 rebounds to two as Marquette 
won 91-74. Chones finished the season with modest av- 
erages of 17.9 points and 11.4 rebounds while shooting 
.574 from the field. Unfortunately, it was three shots he 
missed in Marquette’s 60-59 loss to Ohio Slate that are 
best remembered. 

In that contest he battled Luke Witte, still another ex- 
ceptional Big Ten sophomore center, to a standstill. But 
with about 45 seconds to go and the Warriors behind by a 
point, Chones jerked the trigger on two turnaround jump 
shots from 15 feet. After a Marquette lime out he was set 
up again from 12 feet, and with 24 seconds left, fired once 
more. All three shots hit the front of the rim and bounced 
away; finally the Warriors turned the ball over and, with 
it, their 39-game winning streak. 

“I could make those shots with my eyes closed," Chones 
says today. "You think I haven’t dreamed about that plen- 
ty of times since? On two 1 had room to drive and was 
too stupid to go in. I might have been too confident and 
pulled the string each time. I know I never tightened up 
like that before.” 

In the months to follow. Chones received precious 
little time to dwell on the defeat. When he wasn’t trav- 
eling over two continents as the starting pivotman for the 
U.S. Pan-American team, he was fending off requests for 
conferences with representatives of professional clubs. He 
talked the situation over with his coaches, his family, 
envoys from the legal profession and Kareem Abdul Jab- 
bar. He made up his mind to reject the offers, wavered 
on a few later occasions and, with pressure mounting, 
put his foot down. He decided to stay at least one more 
year a t Marquette. 

The reasons for his decision included loyalty to his team 
and the deathbed wish of his father that he gain a college 
education Most importantly, the experience demonstrated 
to Chones his own maturity in handling a difficult situ- 
ation and revealed to him the kind of problems awaiting 
him beyond the concrete sidewalks of Marquette. 

"I can’t go anywhere without people bringing up this 
professional business,” he says. "But I weighed the neg- 
ative and positive aspects and I’ve done the right thing. 
People from the ghetto say 1 blew it, but they don’t know 
how much my father wanted me to get an education. Or 
how much money Spencer Haywood and Ralph Simpson 
actually lost by leaving school. On the other side, busi- 


nessmen downtown say, ‘Oh, you've made a fine choice.’ 
Bui they never had to watch their mother sweep up roach- 
es and piles of rats in the summer, or had to eat biscuits 
for two weeks because their father was on strike. I'll ad- 
mit I'm still confused. 1 just want to forget about it now, 
play this year and try to win the national championship. 
Karcem told me to remember one important thing — if 
you're big and you're good, you'll gel your money no mat- 
ter what happens." 

What happened long ago back in Racine was that a fam- 
ily grew up under remarkable close domestic and religious 
ties, providing the major influence on Chones even after 
he left home. He is the oldest among six children whose 
father, J.W., toiled for 20 years at the J.I. Case foundry 
and felt so strongly that his older son should improve 
upon the job that he refused ever to let young Jim go near 
the place, not even to pick up the weekly paycheck when 
J.W. took sick. 

Members of the Chones family still pronounce their 
name the correct way — Kones — several years after Jim 
told the public-address man at a high school game that 
Kones was not “sporty" enough and please say it Chones, 
just like it is spelled. By then the family had lived in eight 
different houses in Racine but never severed their roots at 
the First Church of God, a Baptist house of worship on 
the north side that originated in the garage of a neighbor. 
The senior Chones always made sure his brood was neat 
and clean, ate on time and stayed away from likely 
sources of impending mischief. 

Barbara McNair, a local girl who was to make a name 
for herself on the musical stage and in the pages of Play- 
boy, once rocked Jim in her lap while baby-sitting. Later, 
he sang in the church choir through junior high school. 
He seemed a model child until J.W. found his son's ab- 
sences from home increasing every day after school. When 
the old man investigated, he found Jim playing basketball 
on the playgrounds. His doubts dispelled, he went to a 
high school game where his son received an ovation. That 
night Mr. Chones came to the boy’s bedside, confessed 
great pride and broke down in tears. 

Young Jim had started basketball only after withstanding 
extreme embarrassment over his skinny arms and legs. In 
the 10th grade he was 6' 6" but weighed only 155 pounds. 
As a result he never went without long sleeves even in 
105° temperatures. Heavier, and with that obstacle sur- 
mounted, he had a fairly successful junior year at Wash- 
ington Park High before suddenly transferring in the spring 
to St. Catherine’s, a much smaller parochial school whose 
teams played in the tough Milwaukee Catholic League. 
Rumors abound about the switch: Chones was flat-out 
recruited, stolen away; Chones left after being beaten up 
by a gang of racist toughs when he wouldn't contribute to 
some turmoil they were planning; Chones was disgusted 
at the unequal opportunities afforded black and white 
athletes at the public school. 

“Some of this is true,” he says. “The black guys 1 hung 
with got no motivation, no encouragement to try and 
make it at a big college somewhere. Our white athletes 
always got a chance to go to Big Ten schools. I was being 
hindered and held back.” It is also true, however, that 
Chones was not applying himself at the public school; 


where about one-third of the student body was black. Ne- 
glecting studies was something J.W. would not stand for, 
so he packed Jim off to the nearest nuns and the dis- 
cipline at St. Catherine's. 

Over the following summer, as a counselor at Ed Mac- 
aulcy’s camp at Oneida, Wis. he met and played against 
pros: Oscar Robertson, Terry Dischinger, Guy Rodgers. 
“It was the first time I'd been away from home and had 
exposure to white people,” he says. “You get these mis- 
conceptions and I was afraid. I’d never been around them 
before. I met different people. We'd spend every evening 
talking about social problems. It opened up a whole new 
world for me." (Chones was so taken by his camping ex- 
perience that two years later he spurned a birthday parly 
that was to be given him by the neighborhood and used 
the money instead for an annual Campership Fund for 
underprivileged kids in Racine. Financed by local busi- 
nesses, he is now able to send 10 to 15 children to camp 
every summer.) 

Chones returned to St. Catherine's his senior year and 
led the team to a 26-0 record and the state championship. 
His ability was no longer a secret. Several major univer- 
sities beckoned and it looked like Chones would go to Mich- 
igan State. But J.W. had become seriously ill with lung 
cancer and Jim was feeling the responsibilities demanded 
of the head of a family. He decided that he couldn't go 
far from home and began to think seriously of Marquette, 
only 30 miles away. 

“One night I drove up to Milwaukee and talked for 
hours with George Thompson about the school," Chones 
says. "I remember he kicked his girl friend out of the 
room just to talk to me. He touched everything — classes, 
campus. Coach Al, winning seasons, the intensity of the 
games here. I decided right then. I felt such a weight off 
my back I sat down and cried. The next October my fa- 
ther died and I thought about leaving school. Marquette 
couldn't solve all my problems. We needed stability and 
my sisters weren’t too worldly. I didn’t want them going 
wild or my mother falling apart or my brother going into 
a shell. I didn’t see how we'd make it if 1 stayed here, but 
we have." 

Presently Marvin Chones is a 6-foot sophomore guard 
at St. Catherine’s. Mrs. Mamie Chones has learned to 
drive a car for transportation to her job at a Racine res- 
taurant and to watch her son play in Milwaukee. Sherry, 
the second of Jim’s four sisters, has reached the age (19) 
where her presence is in demand at the same parties Jim 
frequents — a difficult situation that is made more so by 
Sherry’s striking 6' 2" beauty and the inevitable wails of 
"Fox, Fox" every time she enters a room. The remaining 
sisters are equally attractive. 

When Mrs. Chones drives her family up the highway to 
the Milwaukee Arena this season, they will see a vastly 
improved version of their famous relation. The sharpest 
change should come at the free-throw line where Chones 
shot a miserable 53% last season. He blames this partic- 
ular failure on a lack of concentration. "I was always think- 
ing about defense on the inbounds play," Chones says. 
“Half the lime I didn’t know who to take; in the middle 
of my shots I was always asking somebody, ‘Man, where 
do I go after this’?’ I got better the second half of the season — 

continued 
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at least I was over 50 percent. The game is going to be 
easier this year.” 

There will be progress in other areas as well, McGuire 
says. “In the two months following the end of last season, 
Jim improved every part of his game by double," he says. 
“I don't know what it was — the confidence from the tour- 
nament or what. But he's heavier now (230 pounds), strong- 
er, and he's starting to go to the steel. There were only 
sprinkles of authority last season but now Jimmy knows 
he's the man. When we first got him, his biggest fault was 
a lack of instinct. He had to think first about everything, 
then go. This year he'll be starting down lower and driv- 
ing a lot more. He's beginning to do it all naturally and 
when that happens, look out. The man is my aircraft car- 
rier and he's smelling the roses." As usual, McGuire's met- 
aphor is mixed but the general idea is there. 

Raymonds, the assistant coach who played with Mac- 
aulcy in his years at St. Louis U. and who has taught 
Chones most of what he knows about the pivot, says: 
"He's no Jabbar, that's not fair. He isn't anywhere near 
the size of Jabbar, either. But Jimmy is learning how to 
conduct and influence a game the way Jabbar does. He's 
one of the few' big men I’ve seen who gets stronger as the 
game goes on.” 

The pros who have seen and played with Chones are of 
a like opinion. Jon McGlocklin of the Milwaukee Bucks 
thinks he "could be a superstar in our league. He's got 
the oflcnsc, the defense, the size and the head for it. Could 
he turn a franchise around? We can't tell that yet. He has 
the ability to score, but there's no way to tell if he can 
make everything else happen. For that matter, how many 
players can?" 

One N BA general manager was so impressed with Chones 
last year he had him first on his draft list ahead of all the 
eligible big-name seniors. A scout for another pro team — 
Jerry Krause of the Phoenix Suns — calls the Marquette 
center quite simply "the finest amateur basketball player 
in the world." 

If nothing else, this kind of talk has made Chones in- 
tent on proving himself. "I don't think I had that good a 
year as a sophomore," he says, "and then we ended up 
losing when we shouldn't have. I may not look intense on 
the court but losing a game is like a year out of my life. I 
was hesitating most of last season but now I know I can 
be dominant. I’ve perfected the jumper from 15 feet. I've 
got the left-hand hook now, stationary or on the dribble. 
I'm practicing the power move down the middle. I'm go- 
ing baseline more and leaning on people. I'm getting mean, 
you know? 

"What I’m trying to do is take the best things from 
everyone and put them together. Karcem’s hook. Hayes’ 
turnaround. Russell's blocking shots. Chamberlain’s team 
defense. Especially, I want to play the all-round game, 
smooth it, get a rhythm and a beat to it. Like Spencer 
Haywood — he's patient and mean at the same time. He 
plays the total game; it's a smooth passage from be- 
ginning to end." 

Fortunately, Marquette will have Jim Chones from be- 
ginning to end this season. Luckily for the Warriors and 
all college basketball, he has elected to follow Spencer Hay- 
wood’s performance on the court rather than off it. 


THE 

TOP 



If they can resist the blandishments of 
the pros until graduation, the stars of the 
class of 1974 may turn out to be the best 
college basketball has ever seen. Assured- 
ly, they are the biggest. Tom McMillen 
of Maryland (right), the nation’s most 
sought-after high school player two 
years ago, is 6' 11", yet he has to look 
up at such other giants as North Caro- 
lina State’s 7' 4" Tom Burleson (see 
cover) and 7-footers Tree Grant of New 
Mexico State and Dave Brent of Jack- 
sonville. More of the new big men who 
are expected to lead their schools to 
national ranking appear in and among 
the scouting reports of 1971-72’s best 
teams and players on the following pages. 


Maryland’s McMillen, a superior shooter, would be 
a fine college player even if half a foot shorter. 
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a Jesus Christ having finally made superstar, it is about 
time that a school conducted by the Society of Jesus 
should shape up. The heart of Marquette University 
has been remodeled and now presents several blocks of 
sidewalks, benches, trees and a whole lot of other honcst-to- 
goodness college stuff. What is paradise for the romantic 
is paradox to the rogue, however, and Jack (Chico) Rus- 
nov, a young graduate, has put the look in perspective. 
"Awful,” he says. “The place looks like a campus.” 

Fortunately for Rusnov and all the rest of Marquette’s 
edge-of-delirium basketball fans, the Warriors once again 
look like a team most campuses would be happy to own. 
Since the end of last season when Marquette floated on 
the verge of fantasy toward its 39-game winning streak. 
Coach A1 McGuire has been itching to try it again. "I'm 
more excited than ever,” he said the week practice start- 
ed. “It looks like the top of the mountain again.” 

From such peaks McGuire conducts the Marquette pro- 
gram. Because of his myriad outside interests and a wise 
unwillingness to become involved with the lesser pressures 
of the job, McGuire spends less time coaching than any 
man in the business and leaves most of the work to Hank 
Raymonds, his excellent assistant. It works. 

Though the Warriors lost two versatile players in Dean 
(The Dream) Memingcr and Gary Brell, there is better 
depth overall as well as vast, untapped scoring potential. 
Successor to the inimitable Brell (recently reported to be 
“playing kazoo in a freak band downtown") is Larry 
(Youngblood Hawke) McNeill, a 6' 9" rail of a soph- 
omore who shoots like a machine and is, says McGuire, 
“my next All-America.” With Jim Choncs and the new 
team captain, fearsome Bob (Black Swan) Lackey, 6' 6", 
up front, the Warriors have a forward line only a Mar- 
quette mother could love. In fine counterpoint the angelic- 
looking Spider Mills, a 6' 9" center last year, will play 
a lot more, enabling Chones to move to forward at times. 

Guard Allie McGuire grew to almost 6' 5" over the sum- 
mer, but if he cannot shake a mysterious illness that limits 
his oxygen intake, the Warriors may have backcourt trou- 
ble. Though speedy Sugar Frazier had a head start in oc- 
cupying Meminger’s position, sophomore Marcus Wash- 
ington, who moves and thinks like The Dream, looks like 
the leader the deliberate Warriors must have. Gary Grzesk 
returns to provide steadiness while rookie Randy (The 
Gizmo from Omro) Wade can fill the basket from out- 
side. The kazoos in Milwaukee should be deafening. 

Bobby Jones (left), 6' 8 sophomore, and Robert 
McAdoo, 6' 9*, give North Carolina high hopes. 



f, - With four starters back from the NIT champions. 
North Carolina has reason to look forward to the 
'■ new season. Yet not one of the returnees — who in- 
clude Forward Bill Chamberlain, the NIT’s Most Valu- 
able Player — has aroused as much interest and enthusi- 
asm as a tall newcomer from the junior college ranks. The 
talk in Chapel Hill is all about 6' 9" Robert McAdoo. 
Will he fit smoothly into Coach Dean Smith’s disciplined 
game? Will he be able to hold his own against the likes of 
Maryland’s Tom McMillen? Is he good enough to finally 
lead the Tar Heels to the championship — the big cham- 
pionship, the NCAA — they have been so close to winning 
these recent years? 

“He has tremendous ability,” says Smith cautiously, 
while Chamberlain adds, “He’s so mobile for his size that 
we might be even better than we were last year.” Nobody 
knows what McAdoo says: Smith has ruled out all formal 
interviews until after Carolina’s first game. “It just wouldn’t 
be fair to the other four kids for him to get all the at- 
tention,” says Smith. 

McAdoo is hardly a stranger in Carolina. He grew up 
and played his high school ball in Greensboro, only 48 
miles down the road front Chapel Hill. When he went to 
Vincennes Junior College in Indiana, his chances of play- 
ing at North Carolina seemed remote since Smith had 
never recruited a junior college player. “But McAdoo’s a 
good student and he’s from the state,” says Smith. He’s 
also a 26-point scorer and a fine rebounder, and facts like 
that don’t hurt a fellow’s chances. 

Last year, 6' 10*' Lee Dednton earned his keep by pass- 
ing and rebounding, leaving the brunt of the scoring to 
Chamberlain (14.4 points a game) and Dennis Wuycik 
(18.4). McAdoo will be much more of an offensive factor. 
Now all Smith has to do is figure out how to take full ad- 
vantage of McAdoo’s scoring without losing any of the 
cohcsivcncss, selflessness and aggressiveness that charac- 
terized last year’s unit. 

Probably the most gifted athlete on the team, Cham- 
berlain got off to a slow start this fall because of a ton- 
sillectomy. So did Wuycik, who was testing the right knee 
he injured early in the NIT. If cither falters. North Car- 
olina need look only as far as sophomore Bobby Jones. 
At 6' 8", he is not hard to see, nor is he hard for a coach 
to take. Already he is being counted on to help McAdoo 
at center. There are no questions at guard, where 6' 3* 
Steve Previs and 6' 2" George Karl continue to amaze 
Smith with their all-out play, even in practice. 

In December the Tar Heels will go to Madrid for a tour- 
nament, but it is Los Angeles that interests them. They 
would admire to be there this March. 
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Never underestimate the great American game of 
ten pins. Because of a bowling tournament that has 
booked the downtown arena for two months this 
winter, the country's most physical and raw-talented bas- 
ketball team must play 13 of its 17 home games in a tiny 
campus gym that seats 2,300. This is a pity because Long 
Beach State Coach Jerry Tarkanian. the Fidel Castro of 
the college game, has come out of the brush again with 
some extraordinary guerrilla recruiting. 

To begin, there is Nate Stephens, a 7-foot wanderer 
whose nose for geography has taken him all over the bad- 
lands, to such way stations as Weber State, Southern Idaho 
College, UTEP, New Mexico State and Creighton. He 
ended up at Long Beach State last season where he pro- 
ceeded to redshirt, initiate fistic rumbles in the layup drills 
and set world records for sleeping. Tarkanian says he has 
got Stephens “under control” now. Whatever that means, 
the mobile Nate is impressively quick under the basket, 
rejects shots in spectacular fashion and has razors for el- 
bows. Still, he is relatively tame compared to 6' 8", 240- 
pound Leonard Gray, a transfer from Kansas who be- 
comes eligible the first of February. Gray, says Tarka- 
nian, is “the meanest SOB who ever lived,” a ferocious- 
looking individual whose short fuse and penchant for right 
uppercuts in rebound battles make him a beautiful and all 
too believable villain. 

Tarkanian has coached the 49ers to 23-3, 24-5 and 24-5 
records in the last three years, mostly against candy-cane 
schedules that hardly did justice to his abilities as a re- 
cruiter and as a tongue-lashing coach of stingy zone de- 
fenses. The Long Beach zone made UCLA look silly in 
the finals of the Western Regional last March, but the 
49ers blew an 11-point lead; their star, Ed Ratleff, fouled 
out with five minutes left, a bad shooter took a bad shot 
and they lost 57-55. 

This season it is conceivable that Long Beach will not 
lose to anybody. Though George Trapp will be missed, 
Ratleff, a 6' 6" junior of supreme passing and shooting 
skills. Chuck Terry, another solid 6' 6" wingman who was 
the defensive star of the Pan American team, and the rest 
of their huge teammates will be around — people like Bob 
Lynn, 6' 9", 255 pounds, and leaper Eric McWilliams, 
6' T. The 49ers had trouble finding a backcourt leader 
last winter, but if 6' 2" Lamont King, who averaged 34 
points a game at something called Southeastern Iowa Area 
Community College in Keokuk, or redshirt Guard Tom 
Motley will give up the ball to the rest of the scorers, that 
problem will be solved. If everybody stays healthy and 
out of trouble, this could be the year of Long Beach’s 
deliverance. 


/~. j And now, the Walton Gang. Already they have 
established themselves in the same mold as their 
predecessors at UCLA, strong-willed and free- 
thinking. A week before practice opened, sophomore 
Bill Walton, the 6' II" redhead upon whom a contin- 
uation of the Bruin dynasty depends, was asked to cut 
his hair for publicity photographs. Since he previously 
had been given a later deadline for the shearing, Wal- 
ton demurred. So did sophomore Guard Greg Lee. Hav- 
ing established that point — whatever it may be — they 
must now prove that they can play basketball. The chanc- 
es are they can. Some people, in fact, think UCLA’s 
redshirts from last season could leave school, hire Flip 
Wilson as coach and finish third in the Pacific Eight. 
The Bruins, as always, are that loaded. 

With John Wooden as coach, they should finish first in 
their conference again. The attack this time will be fast- 
paced and directed more like a ballet than a bulldozer. 
Last season’s maulers, Sidney Wicks, Curtis Rowe and 
Steve Patterson, have taken to the pros a weight advan- 
tage of 30 pounds a man over their replacements, but Wood- 
en has always preferred a running style and he will have 
loads of fun with this crew. Walton, a truly awesome de- 
fensive player and shot blocker, gets the ball ofT the board 
and out on the break quicker than any man alive (yes, in- 
cluding Wes Unscld). With the charismatic Lee in back- 
court, along with Henry Bibby, who has improved his 
shooting, the UCLA fast break should go whoooosh. 

Because of questionable knees, Walton must spend an 
extra hour a day at practice, applying heat packs before 
and ice packs afterward. His hands, though, are always 
hot; he shot 69% as a freshman. The third rookie in the 
starting lineup is Keith Wilkes, a player of grace and 
finesse whose bony frame (6' 6", 175 pounds) did not keep 
Wooden from telling a rival coach that if Wilkes had been 
available last year he would have started then, loo. Junior 
Cornerman Larry Farmer (6' 5") lacks bulk also, but his 
experience and work on the offensive board puts him ahead 
of still another sophomore, Gary Franklin, who can swing 
to backcourt. There, the Bruins are very deep, with Andy 
Hill and bowleggcd Tommy Curtis, a redshirt who might 
beat out Lee for a starting position. Wooden also can call 
on 6' 11" Swen Nater, a terrific shooter from the high 
post, as well as superb one-on-one players Larry Hol- 
lyfield and Marv Vitatoe. 

UCLA has now won five straight national championships 
and seven of the last eight while keeping on the bench ath- 
letes like John Ecker, who is now doing such things in Eu- 
rope as scoring 29 points against the German All-Stars. 
What is Wooden trying to do, win a world championship? 



The basketball season at the University of Mary- 
land began officially at 12:03 a.m. on Oct. 15. That’s 
when the team assembled on the running track in 
Byrd Stadium for a mile-and-a-half run. Lighting was pro- 
vided by automobile headlights: Lefty Driesell and his 
assistants were there timing the boys, and so were about 
200 students, which tells something of the way they feel 
about basketball this season at College Park. 

“We wanted to be the first team in the country to prac- 
tice,” explained a Terrapin, “and we want to be No. I at 
the end of the season, too.” According to Len Elmore, 
the 6' 9" sophomore from New York, it was just a pub- 
licity gag. “But we expect to go as far as we can," he 
says, "and that should be all the way.” 

Coming off a so-so 14-12 season, Maryland will start 
three — and possibly four — sophomores. Ordinarily that is 
not the stuff of a national championship, but these are 
not ordinary sophomores. As freshmen last season they 
humiliated 16 straight opponents by an average of 30 
points, even with Elmore sitting out most games with a 
broken kneecap. The main reason, of course, was the pres- 
ence of Washington’s newest monument, 6' 11" Tom Mc- 
Millen, the youngster from Mansfield, Pa. who is the col- 
lege sport’s No. 1 name even before his first varsity game. 

The focus of one of the most intense, bitter recruiting 
hassles in history, McMillen led the freshmen with av- 
erages of 29.3 points and 15.4 rebounds. He is extraor- 
dinarily quick and such a fine shooter that Driesell will 
play him at a low post — where his soft hooks are virtually 
unstoppable — or, occasionally, on a wing. Although he 
still looks thin, McMillen’s weight is up to 215 pounds, 
about 10 more than last season. “And he’s jumping bet- 
ter, too,” says Elmore. “I can tell thaf when J go against 
him in practice and he stuffs me.” 

Even without McMillen, the Terrapins would be a na- 
tional contender. For size they not only have a healed El- 
more, but 7-foot sophomore Mark Cartwright, who av- 
eraged 27 points in the last four freshman games. Elmore 
will start and Cartwright probably will play behind 6' 8" 
Jim O’Brien, a strong leaper who led last year’s varsity 
with a 16.3 average. Returning in backcourt is 6' 2" How- 
ard White, whose only problem is inconsistency. As a soph- 
omore, White’s scoring ranged from 38 points to zero. He 
probably will start at one guard, unless Driesell decides 
to use sophomores Rich Porac and Jap Trimble, a fine one- 
on-one player. 

Every Maryland home game already is sold out. As Dric- 
sell says, “We could win the championship, but saying 
that is one thing and doing it is another. One thing for 
sure: we won’t sneak up on anybody.” 



Fred Taylor, the other coach at Ohio State, is only 
the No. 2 man in town, even when he tries harder. 
Like Woody Hayes, he leads his Big Ten colleagues 
in winning percentages, and Taylor has taken seven con- 
ference titles in the 13 years that he has been head coach 
while Hayes was winning only four. In almost any other 
place but football-mad Columbus, Ohio, Taylor’s name 
could be marketed as a household word, like Hertz. 

If Taylor is concerned about his second-class status, he 
doesn't show it. He would be pleased, though, if more peo- 
ple paid attention to his Buckeye basketball team that fin- 
ished 20-6 last year. Not since 1961, when Jerry Lucas, John 
Havlicck and Co. had already won the NCAA as sopho- 
mores, has Taylor welcomed back so much youthful expe- 
rience. No fewer than six full-time and part-time starters re- 
turn, only one a senior. They will go far in easing the loss of 
Jim Cleamons, the Big Ten’s Most Valuable Player. 

More than the others, 6' 11%' Center Luke Witte will 
determine the extent of Ohio State’s success. A .563 shoot- 
er last year, Witte spent the summer playing on the U.S. 
Pan American team and the experience bolstered his self- 
esteem and added 12 pounds to his frame, which now reg- 
isters 233 pounds. He is well coordinated, a battler on the 
boards and certain to improve on his 19 points and 13 re- 
bounds per game. 

Muscular Guard Allan Hornyak, the league’s fifth lead- 
ing scorer as a sophomore (23.5) and Ohio’s all-time high 
school scoring leader, has quickly learned to play college 
defense and team offense. He is the Buckeye boss, quick 
on the dribble and capable of putting a game away prac- 
tically by himself, as he proved late last season at Mich- 
igan by scoring 17 points in the first five minutes of the 
first half. 

Mark Minor, the team’s only senior, and 6' 8" Mark 
Wagar probably will start in the corners, and sophomore 
Dan Gerhard will push Dave Merchant for the other guard 
spot. Wardell Jackson missed freshman ball because of 
poor grades, but he will not spend much time on the bench 
once he learns a 6' T forward’s duties. 

Trying harder this year not only means Fred Taylor 
must again win the Big Ten, but at least the tough NCAA 
Mideast Regional that got away last March when Ohio 
State, after ending Marquette’s 39-game winning streak 
two days before, lost to Western Kentucky in overtime. 

Hornyak, who missed the left-handed jumper that would 
have beaten Western Kentucky in regulation time, has not 
forgotten the shot over the summer. “I didn’t really brood 
about it,” he says. “I just wondered whether I should 
have taken it in closer. All I can say is maybe next time 
I’ll make it.” 
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“It used to be,” says Dwight “Double D” Davis, 
/ . “that Texas high school basketball was choked to 
• • death by football. Football is still very important 
in this state, but lately we've been growing some trees in 
Houston and people are taking an interest in us.” People 
like Guy Lewis, whose goal at the University of Houston 
has always been to assemble a forest. “More than one 
year,” Lewis recalls, “I started five boys from Illinois and 
Indiana. The biggest change in the college game today is 
that good basketball players can be found anywhere.” But 
even Lewis never imagined that three of his Cougar start- 
ers would have learned their basketball at Houston's Pleas- 
antville Recreation Center or Finnegan Park, both just 
across town from the Cougar campus. 

Davis, a 6' 7" leaper who should get clearance from 
NASA’s Mission Control before he launches himself off 
the Tartan floor at Hofheinz Pavilion (“That guy can 
jump to the moon,” Frank McGuire of South Carolina 
said last year) is one of the Houstonians. Dwight Jones, a 
member of the U.S. Pan Am team, is another. “He is a 
seasoned rookie,” Lewis says, “and as fine a sophomore 
as I’ve had since Elvin Hayes.” Davis, who adds verbal 
bounce to his talents, praises the 6' 10* Jones, too. “I’ve 
seen Jim Chones of Marquette and he’s a great player. 
But Dwight can play with him.” This is the same Jones 
who as a 6' 3" seventh-grader was cut from his junior- 
high team. He practiced six hours nightly at the play- 
grounds and two years later was averaging 40 points and 
20 rebounds for the same team. “Dwight Jones,” says 
Dwight Davis, “can be just as good as he wants to be. All 
he needs is a killer’s instinct and we all help by pushing 
the lam b into the lion's den." 

Jerry Bonney, a 6' 4* guard who can rebound, is the 
third local starter. To maintain his recruiting touch, Lewis 
has Larry Brown of Brooklyn and sharpshooting Donnell 
Hayes of Camden, N.J., the leading freshman scorer, as 
other guards, and Steve Newsome of Columbia, Miss., 
and newcomer Sidney Edwards of Schenectady, N.Y. as 
forwards. “Hayes is as good an outside shooter as I’ve 
had here,” Lewis says. “But I need someone to run the 
team, someone to make the fast break work and to get 
the ball inside when we slow down the pace.” Brown, 
who averaged 7.1 points last season, has experience in 
these areas and will probably be a starter until Hayes 
proves he can move the ball. 

For luck, the visitors’ dressing room at Hofheinz Pa- 
vilion still has the number 13 on the door. “Just a coin- 
cidence,” Lewis says. But the Cougars are unbeaten in 
two seasons at the new arena. And outside the trees of Hous- 
ton keep growing. 



f’fpN Philadelphia is a lovely place to live, and you’d want 
f J) your basketball team to visit there, too — if you were 
out of your scrapple-eating mind. It was bad enough 
when only three Philadelphia teams played national tour- 
nament-caliber ball, but in 1970-71 when Penn started 
operating like the UCLA of the East, that was too ev- 
crloving much, brother. Coach Dick Harter pushed a dif- 
ferent lever every night and out popped a new star. The 
second team was so frightening it was known as the Earth- 
quakes. Now come the ’71-72 Quakers. Harter has gone 
to Utah and three starters arc missing, but opponents 
aren't fooled a bit. 

Phil Hankinson, a 6’ 8" junior who led the scoring in five 
games without starting in any of them and made All-Ivy 
mention while sitting on the bench, settles in at the forward 
spot vacated by Corky Calhoun, the complete player, who 
moves to guard, where at 6' l l /i" he will be one of the coun- 
try’s tallest. The smallest Penn starter, 6' 5" Alan Cotier, is 
aggressively quick and a fine shooter. He goes to the other 
guard, which will become a point position. 

Bobby Morse is a Bill Bradley-type, but bigger (6' 8"). He 
is a scorer and a premed student who spent his summer tak- 
ing an organic chemistry course from 8:30 to 1 1 :30 a.m. and 
working a full shift in a quarry before coming back at night 
for more courses. For the simple reason that Penn just does 
not need more shooters, 6' 6" Craig Littlepage may become 
a defensive specialist at center. Again, all-staters from Ohio 
and Illinois — sophomore Whitey Varga and Jack Sonnen- 
berg — are riding the bench, at least temporarily. 

Last year, Penn had a highly patterned, intricate, guard- 
oriented offense. This year that turns into an overpow- 
ering inside attack that the team hopes will b cat good 
opponents by 20 points. Bang the ball into the middle, 
that’s the strategy — to Morse or Littlepage stacked on 
one side of the lane, to Calhoun on the other, to Han- 
kinson thundering down the baseline. Forget the pass back 
to the point man; airmail the ball overhead. 

Some people around Philadelphia think the Quakers 
have just one flaw, they are too perfect. They never ex- 
hibit emotion (Calhoun clapped his hands after a play 
in one game last year and sent the Palestra into an up- 
roar). New Coach Chuck Daly, who has a talent for fol- 
lowing difficult acts (he succeeded Bob Cousy at Boston 
College) says, “If we lose two or three, I ain’t jumping off 
any bridges.” But even he admits that Penn looks like the 
class of the East. 

CONTINUED 


The long wait ended in Houston with the arrival of 
6' 10" Dwight Jones and 6' 9" Sid Edwards (right). 
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r ■ The recruiting cycle continues to turn in Southern 
; California. To remain competitive with that other 
school on the far side of the traffic jam, USC went 
out and got a forward from Denver, a guard from New 
York and six assorted sizes of players from California. 
They comprise the best freshman team in the history of 
the school and will be on hand to watch the finals of the 
NCAA tournament next March on their home court at 
the Sports Arena. But are they a year too late? Well, 
maybe. Last winter was the watershed for Coach Bob 
Boyd’s Trojans, who had as glorious a season as a runner- 
up could hope for. They won 24 games, lost only to UCLA 
twice and set the college world on fire by winning 16 
straight and moving to the top of the polls before blowing 
a nine-point lead and The Game to UCLA 64-60. In the 
process, USC caught the city’s fancy. Five years ago, the 
school sold 98 season tickets for basketball. By the open- 
ing game next week USC expects to have sold 2,000. 

"We sense excitement, involvement, basketball noise," 
says Boyd. The USC coaches also sense the odor of a hos- 
pital. Early in preseason practice their hopes for a season 
equal to last year’s were jarred when Forwards Bruce 
Clark and Monroe Nash were done in by old hurts. Clark 
fractured the same shinbone that kept him off the team 
last year, and if he returns at all it will not be until early 
January when the Pacific Eight season opens. Nash is out 
for the year after undergoing his second operation for a 
ruptured disc. The injuries definitely decrease team speed, 
scoring and, most importantly, the depth that Boyd needs 
to run his pressing, bustling game. All is not lost, how- 
ever, as the coach admits (18 wins is his prediction even if 
everything goes horribly). Returning as starters are shoot- 
ing Forward Joe Mackey, skinny 6' 8" Center Ron (Spoon) 
Riley, who holds all the USC rebound records, and Paul 
Westphal, the marvelous guard whose flashing, driving, 
either-hand hook through the key is still the most exciting 
move in the college game. 

USC will miss defender Chris Shrobilgen, sixth man 
Dana Pagett and, especially, the streak shooting and de- 
fense of Dennis Layton, but precocious sophomore Dan 
Anderson is steadier in the backcourt and complements 
Westphal better. The problem is inside, where only bulky 
Bill Taylor helps Riley on the boards. Still, Westphal— 
now a senior and in his last run at the school (UCLA) he 
turned down — remains unconcerned. “This is the year I’ve 
waited for,” he says. “We’re going to get them.” 

The new tall story at Providence is 6' 9" Marvin 
Barnes, who can do a lot to lift the little Friars. 



\ To most of the nation, Rhode Island has long 
been a comic myth, as distant and unbelievable 
as Lilliput. So back in 1969 when it became 
known that something called Providence College had won 
242 basketball games in 12 years, it was as annoying, say, 
as having to take antibiotics after a gnat bite. Then Prov- 
idence went bad and everybody forgot the pest — until last 
season. The Friars, under handsome Dave Gavitt, rustled 
up a 20-8 record despite averaging only 6' 3" in height. 
Now four of the best from that team return, and there is 
new height, too. Real pests. 

But to begin with the smallest, the best of those back is 6- 
foot Guard Ernie DiGregorio, a product of the North Prov- 
idence playgrounds and so esteemed that he was given an 
800-ticket testimonial dinner while still in high school. He 
was named to the NIT, ECAC Holiday Festival and Ten- 
nessee Classic first teams last year as a sophomore. He 
scored 522 points, but his real strength is his wide-screen 
passing eye. “I’ve never seen anybody better in college 
ball,” Gavitt says flatly. “To take full advantage we’ve 
done crazy things like lining everybody up at the baseline 
and having them scatter wildly while Ernie picks off the 
open man. He’s so good it’s infectious. Ernie has made 
Don Lewis a much more confident passer and offensive 
player.’’ 

A defensive classic at the other guard, Lewis in return 
has made DiGregorio acceptable on defense. Sum Lewis 
up by saying he was assigned to Massachusetts’ one-man 
team, 6' 6* Julius Erving, gave away seven inches and 
held Erving to 19 points. The pros are having trouble 
doing that this year. At one forward is Nehru King from 
Jersey City, N.J., so named because his mother admired 
the placidity of the Indian Prime Minister. Nehru is an 
unplacid 6' 4" hot dog who as a freshman would vacuum 
the boards, make a spectacular move- — and throw the ball 
away. Unfortunately for the big powers of the East, Neh- 
ru King has curbed his excesses. So has 6' 7" Fran Cos- 
tello, who shot at everything in his freshman year and at 
nothing the next. Now, with Marvin Barnes, 6' 9", and — 
when he recovers from anemia — Larry Ketvirtis, 6' 11", 
around, he is programmed differently. Among the best 
sophomores in the country, Barnes has so overwhelmed 
Rhode Island competition that his main problem has been 
overcoming boredom. His almost exact opposite is Ket- 
virtis. Calm, almost priestly, off the court, Ketvirtis goes 
berserk in competition, his one flaw being that he may se- 
riously injure someone. With their new height, the Friars 
will be picking, screening and rolling and, in short (and 
tall, too), will be counting their blessings. There are those 
in Little Rhody who are counting them providential. 

CONTINUED 
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MEXICO STATE 



a , There were three good basketball teams in Las 
1 Cruces last winter and only one happened to be 
the New Mexico State varsity. The freshmen 
weighed in with a 6' 7” lefty named Hal Robinson and a 
guard named Austin Lehmann, a pure shooter whose range, 
in hyperbolic moments, is equated with that of the mis- 
siles at White Sands. And on deposit with the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank, an AAU team, Coach Lou Henson 
had two Aggies, both ineligible freshmen, who could guar- 
antee almost anybody’s mortgage. One was Roland (Tree) 
Grant, a 7-foot Philadelphian the coach modestly describes 
as "a player.” The second was John Williamson, an Earl 
Monroe type who is sure to be one of the fine shooters in 
the nation. Now all four are on the varsity and Henson 
must decide how to use them. At the moment, he plans to 
build around Grant. He has such faith in his agile Tree, in 
fact, that he has installed a single-post pro offense. That 
means that passes will be lobbed to Grant who will then 
do his best to remember that the dunk is illegal. 

To make the optimum use of Williamson, Robinson 
and Forward Harry S. Truman Ward (call him Truman, 
please, because he’s not wild about Harry), Henson will 
shift to his passing offense. Ward led last year’s varsity 
(19-8) in scoring and rebounding and caught passes from 
Alex Scott, the team playmaker and a lifelong friend of 
Williamson's from New Haven, Conn. Lehmann, who has 
shown signs of not wanting to play this season, is being 
groomed to run the club when the Aggies join the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference next year. Against zones he fires 25- 
footers the way his brother George does for the Carolina 
Cougars. He spent 14 hours a few months ago shooting 
11,181 consecutive free throws in quest of a world record. 
Before a shoulder cramp stopped him, he netted 87% of 
his attempts. Henson has deadpanned, "I’ll change his 
style if he ever misses a shot.” 

Missing — in games — will be the toothpick so often seen ! 
in Williamson's mouth. He practices with one and claims 
he was always chomping on toothpicks when he was av- 
eraging 33.4 points a game in his senior year at Wilbur 
Cross High School. A teacher there once called the tooth- 
pick “Williamson’s tranquilizer” and Henson does noth- 
ing in practice to spoil the 6 ' 2 " guard’s frame of mind. 

The Aggie bench is one of the strongest in the nation, 
with three experienced hands. Roy Neal, 6' 6", was a mem- 
ber of the NCAA third-place club two years ago. and El 
Green and Bill Moore have proved they can run, shoot 
and rebound. But (Henson said it, not Joyce Kilmer) 
there is no bench as lovely as a Tree — or a toothpick. At 
the least, the Aggies from just north of the border should 
receive their sixth straight NCAA bid. 


Head Coach Denny Crum brings a fresh point 
of view to the senior-dominated University of 
• Louisville team that has seen disastrous finishes 
undo early success the last two years. As assistant coach 
for John Wooden at UCLA the previous three seasons, 
his major concern was what to do with his NCAA cham- 
pionship watches. He kept one, gave another to his father 
and is saving the third for his young son. But he wouldn't 
at all mind winning new watches. 

"Here in Kentucky we like to judge by bloodlines,” 
says Athletic Director Peck Hickman, "and with Denny’s 
background you’ve got to say his is a good one.” The play- 
ers, too, are excited about the 34-ycar-old Crum, who suc- 
ceeds the retired John Dromo. "I can’t do nothing but 
listen to the man,” says multitalented Guard Jim Price, 
the best of five double-figure scorers returning from a 
20-9 team. "He started pointing out my errors as soon as 
practice started. That’s a man to listen to.” 

Price and his teammates had best listen closely. An ex- 
ceptionally confident individual upon whom Wooden 
depended greatly for in-the-game analysis, Crum is rat- 
tling the Cardinal cage. His major move involves 6' 3* 
Henry Bacon, an undersized forward last year, who joins 
Price in the backcourt. That opens the way for 6' 8" soph- 
omore Bill Bunton on a front line that includes Ron Thom- 
as, a 6' 5" rebounder, and 6' 9" Al Vilcheck, who moves 
out to a high post. “I like the offense,” says Vilcheck, 
who possibly is the tallest game-bird hunter in Kentucky. 
"It will force me to shoot from outside and give me the 
chance to drive. And I think that by crashing the boards I 
can improve my shooting.” 

Larry Carter, a two-year regular at guard, is not being 
overlooked. His 14-point average was third best on the 
team last year behind Price (16.5) and Vilcheck (15.9) 
and his outside shooting will still be counted on. So will 
the reserve talents of swingman Mike Lawhon, who will 
be playing under a different coach for the eighth straight 
year. (Since Lawhon is a senior, Crum can relax.) 

Defensively, the UCLA influence will be seen in one of 
several different pressure formations. The Cardinals pressed 
last year under Dromo but after his midseason heart at- 
tack they played man-to-man under interim Coach How- 
ard Stacey. 

"1 feel a little bit like the bird who has left the nest,” 
says Crum. "All my family ties are in Southern Cali- 
fornia. But I felt the time had finally come for me to set 
out on my own and I thought this was the best of three head- 
coaching opportunities available. I think I know what it 
takes to build a national championship contender. Now 
I’m going to try to do it.” 



Q During Dave Cowens’ days at Florida State a 
friend gave Coach Hugh Durham a symbolic 
drawing showing a black basketball player with 
a red Afro who wore tennis shoes and had, obviously, plen- 
ty of soul. Cowens, who was the one white starter on a 
black team, has since moved into a starring role with the 
Boston Celtics; as a result his alma mater has no redheads 
left, but it isn’t suffering from a shortage of soul. 

This year’s starters are all black; in fact there are only 
three white players on the team. State could easily be mis- 
taken for cross-town Florida A&M. But this does not both- 
er the Southern-born Durham at all. “We’re not inter- 
ested in their color," he says. “We want winners and 
when we win everybody will be happy.’’ 

From aff indications, the city of Taiiahassee is in for a 
taste of winning, however distasteful that may appear to 
people whose only appetite has been for football victories. 
The Seminoles return four of five starters from last year’s 
17-9 varsity. State should be a lot better. 

Lawrence McCray, a 6' 11" sophomore who averaged 
18.6 points and 22.2 rebounds on the freshman team, 
replaces FSU’s one loss, 6' 4" Vernell Ellzy, at low post. 
McCray broke Cowens’ freshman rebounding record with 
510 and is as good a defensive player as there is in col- 
lege ball. Wingman Ron King is back. Last year he 
made over 50% of his shots and had a team-leading 
22.7 average. At the high post is aggressive Reggie Roy- 
als, who averaged 15 rebounds each game, 1 3th in the 
nation. Rowland Garrett, the best jumper on the squad, 
mans the other wing. Although averaging only 12.5 
points on a team that scored 91.5 (seventh in the na- 
tion), Garrett should have a strong final year. The only 
position that has not been settled is at the point, where 
tiny 5' 7“ Otto Petty has the edge. He was one of three 
good sophomores last season and set a school record 
with 227 assists. But he is being pushed mightily by a 
new sophomore, Otis Cole, who is just as aggressive as 
Petty, seven inches taller and a better defensive player. 
On offense. Cole is a slick ball handler who can also be 
used at the wing. Senior Ron Harris, last year’s sixth 
man and a sometime starter the year before, and Greg 
Samuel, a transfer, will see plenty of action. 

“All 1 want to do is to get the players to perform up to 
their capabilities," says Durham. “The wins will take 
care of themselves." Perhaps, but the wins Durham 
speaks of will not take care of themselves if the team 
again gives up 80.2 points a game. State has a new lease 
on life because after three years it is off NCAA pro- 
bation for recruiting infractions and is eligible for post- 
season tournament play. It could be a soulful year. 


/ For the past three seasons South Carolina has 
been about the most frustrated — and frustrat- 
ing — team in the country. Led by All-America 
Guard John Roche, he of the floppy hair and quick tem- 
per. the Gamecocks clawed their way to a 69-16 record, 
the most successful era in the school’s history. But twice 
they failed to survive that game of Russian roulette, oth- 
erwise known as the Atlantic Coast Conference's post- 
season tournament, and gain an NCAA berth. Last year, 
when they did prevail, they expended so much blood in 
the process that they played more like refugees from Col- 
onel Sanders than Gamecocks and Penn pulled them apart 
79-64 in the first round of the East Regional. 

Now, as Coach Frank McGuire has it. South Carolina 
is “beginning a new era.” Gone are Roche and the ACC — 
South Carolina will play as an independent— but not even 
McGuire knows Tor sure whether the new era will be en- 
tirely beneficial to his team. Sure, at last he is free of the 
tournament and the ACC, but now he picks up the prob- 
lems of the independents, such as scheduling and longer 
trips into alien country. Clemson was the only ACC team 
willing to play South Carolina, for instance, so McGuire 
had to use all his charm and contacts to line up a rep- 
resentative slate of opponents. On second thought, rep- 
resentative might not be the precise word. The Game- 
cocks have scheduled themselves into the likes of Mar- 
quette, St. Bonaventure, Houston and Notre Dame and 
they will be seen in San Francisco, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
the Astrodome and, of course. New York. That’s rep- 
resentative of something, all right. Like hara-kiri. 

“We’re playing much tougher teams that we were in 
the ACC,” says McGuire, unable to resist winging a barb 
into his former colleagues. Happily, SC will be playing 
them with the help of two strong Long Islanders, 6' 10" 
senior Tom Riker and 6' 3" junior Kevin Joyce. Now that 
he is wearing contact lenses, Riker figures to improve his 14- 
point scoring average. Joyce, who will inherit much of 
Roche’s leadership responsibilities, is noteworthy for his 
prodigious jumping and from-the-hip shooting. Helping 
Riker under the board will be 7-foot junior Danny Tray- 
lor, who should be more than adequate at center once he 
gains experience. If Traylor develops as rapidly as ex- 
pected, the new day at South Carolina ought to be a win- 
ning one — perhaps a superlative one. This year’s team will 
run more without Roche and have more offensive move- 
ment. Nobody seems “heartbroken,” as Riker puts it, 
about being out of the ACC. “In fact, I’m sort of happy 
we’re out,” he says. “Now we can go and see what the coun- 
try looks like.” If all goes well, it should look like about 
23-3, wins and losses, that is. And no Russian roulette. 


CONTINUED 
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Coach Stan Watts has taken to heart the sign 
that greets visitors to his mountainside retreat 
in Provo, Utah, the world is our campus, it 
says, and Watts could pencil in “playing and recruiting 
territory.’’ During his 22 years at Brigham Young he has 
taken teams to the ends of the earth. Occasionally he 
brings the ends of the earth to Provo. This year there are 
four internationalists, a 6' II* Yugoslav center, a 6' 6" 
Canadian and reserves from Finland and England. With 
their help, the Cougars should earn another NCAA tour- 
nament bid. 

Three starters return from an 18-1 1 team that lost seven 
games by six or fewer points. Two of them. Guard Bcrnie 
Fryer, with a 19.2 scoring average, and Kresimir Cosic, 
who brought down 12.6 rebounds a game, are among the 
school’s best ever. This Brigham Young team may, in 
fact, rank with the NIT titlists of 1951 and 1966. “We’ll 
be good,” the genial Watts says. “We have the things we 
missed last year, such as experience, guard depth, better 
rebounding at forward and better outside shooting.” 

Strangely, what Brigham Young may not have is its cus- 
tomary home court advantage. Over the last seven sea- 
sons the Cougars have won 88% of their games at Smith 
Field House. Now they move into the new Marriott Ac- 
tivities Center. Its 22,500 seats make it one of the largest 
school facilities in the country. Construction workers have 
pushed to get it ready for the opening tournament that 
features a team from each of the four time zones. “Our 
opponents will know that place as well as we will,” says 
Walts. “Playing there will take getting used to.” 

At least as exciting as the new gym is Cosic (pronounced 
Cho-sich), the Yugoslav who averaged 15 points per game 
and was truly outstanding by the end of the season. “His 
only problem is his independence,” says Watts. “He cer- 
tainly knows the game, but he tries to do things a big kid 
shouldn’t do, like lead the fast break. Of course he does a 
lot of things very well, like shoot from the outside. I don’t 
think there is a big man around who can stay with him be- 
cause of his quickness and agility.” 

Cosic, whose exploits were reported back to Yugoslavia 
last year by a writer named Boris Pasternak (no re- 
lation), admits that “All the time I like to handle the 
ball.” Fryer says it is a case of a 6' 1 1" center be- 
lieving he is a guard. In reality. Fryer’s guardmate will 
be one of three sophomores up from a freshman team 
that averaged over 100 points a game. The best bet is 
Doug Richards. The team’s forwards are its Canadian 
import, Phil Tollestrup, who averaged 11.5 points, and 
6' 8" Jay Bunker, a reserve who scored 27 points and 
had 17 rebounds in an impressive win over Villanova. 



! 


) Let us say you want to make up a basketball 
team from thin air, which is right where you’d 
find this one, since it is a thousand miles from 
anywhere and at least 65 from Buffalo. To make it totally 
unreal, say it is a major college team whose tallest man is 
6' 5*. That’s an upset right there. Then say this 6' 5" big- 
gie, who has some gunslinger name like Matt Gantt, is 
out of action six games and severely hampered in the rest 
by a problem of the heart: not over some 5' 2* chickie 
but a genuine heartsickness, an inflammation of the peri- 
cardial tissues. So this team is out there performing ab- 
solutely topless. Sometimes its biggest man is 6' 3". Now 
say it wins 21 games, takes the Gator Bowl tournament 
and runs Georgia Tech to two overtimes in the NIT semi- 
finals. And what would you name such a team? St. Bon- 
aventure, of course. 

But that was last year. For 1971-72 the Bonnies have 
added some bit of height to the act, 6' 9" Glenn Price, 
which should help. The sophomore center has quickness, 
a good outside shot and excellent moves underneath. He 
will play high post but is not ready for low, where Bob Lan- 
ier used to operate. Gantt, completely healed, goes back 
to forward, where his kangaroo shots are deadly. (“Jump 
shots” is an understatement; Gantt sometimes jumped cen- 
ter even when the 6' 1 1" Lanier was around.) Coach Larry 
Weise will be able to zone more convincingly and his 3-2 
continuity ofTense, stressing more options off the high post, 
will look very believable. 

Paul Hoffman was believable all along. Here is a 6' 1* 
guard who averages 51% of his shots from the floor, sets 
up plays with exceptional coolness, revs up the rah-rah 
quotient and gets 144 rebounds, too. At the other for- 
ward, Carl Jackson averaged 48% and 14.1 points and 
got 209 rebounds last season. And there is the good ball 
handler. Guard Vic Thomas, who averaged a very re- 
spectable 44% from the field. St. Bonavcnture may lack 
depth, but sophomore Guard Rick Murray, for one, com- 
bines good scoring potential with sound defense. 

The Bonnies seldom leave their isolated part of the coun- 
try. They play only nine “away” games this season, and 
five of those are so nearby as to barely count. But it is not 
only the home court advantage they enjoy. It’s that abom- 
inable weather, which provides a perfect setting for am- 
bushing visitors. “That wind,” Gantt says. “You duck 
behind a building to escape it, and it comes all the way 
around and smacks you in the butt. One day they called 
off classes because it was snowing so hard you couldn’t 
see the buildings to get to them.” When South Florida 
snowshoes in on Jan. 31, its big worry will not be winning 
(it won’t), but whether it will ever get out again. 

CONTINUED 



Decanter or gift wrap for regular quarts and fifths at no 


There's a lot more than 
meets the eye in Old 
Fitzgerald's "Wildlife” 
decanter.What you can't 
see is the extra time we take 
to make this great Bourbon. 

Old Fitzgerald sleeps for 
seven summers and winters 
in charred white oak casks, 
maturing to a mellow 
perfection that only seven 
years can bring. 

So, if Old Fitzgerald Prime 
is one of the few Bourbons 
left to wear a holiday gift 
decanter, it's only right. 

Good things should 
come to the Bourbon 
that waits. 


Old Fitzgerald Bottled-in-Bond,100 Proof, and Old Fitzgerald Prime Bourbon, 86.8 Proof, are always made 
and bottled by Stitzel-Weller, America's oldest family distillery. Estab. 1849 in Old Louisville, Kentucky. 










Jack’s Tri-Color Sport Coat sets off slim 
solid-color slacks and his Pontiac Grand Prix. 


(Opposite page and right) 
Jack’s “Scioto" Blazer has 
widened lapels and deep 
patch pockets and comes 
in twelve swinging colors. 




Jack's Blazer Suit combines the casual ease of 
a blazer with the always-right-everywhere 
good looks of a suit. Available in eight colors. 


Hart Schaffner &. Marx tailors this 
Jack Nicklaus Wardrobe in Scioto 
Cloth ™ of Celanese* Fortrel* polyester. 
It’s the double-knit of the future, styled 
for today’s leisurely living. 

There is nothing like Scioto Cloth. 

It moves when you move. Gives with 
every action. Takes a lot of punishment. 
Scioto Cloth packs perfectly and travels 
terrifically. It never rumples or crumples 
or bags or sags. 

Jack Nicklaus first got into double- 
knits for golf. Knit slacks gave him 
freedom of movement plus unwilting 
good looks. Now, that same tree-moving 
thinking has sparked a whole collection 
of comfortable, casual, coordinated 
clothing that’s as much at home in the 
office as at the country club. 

Fortrel® is a trademark of Fiber Industries, Inc. 


Suiting the American Man since 1887 • HART SCHAFFNER & MARX M 

36 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60606 




I|ZacGregor’s 1972 Jack Nicklaus Golden Bear Golf Collection 

For every golfer on your Christmas list, a collection of gift 
ideas featuring this Christmas' best gift buy. The Golden Bear 
Gift Set ... a dozen Jack Nicklaus Golden Bear Golf Balls 
plus a copy of Jack’s own book, ‘‘The Greatest Game Of All.” 
Worth $22.95, it's specially priced for Christmas at the cost 
of the balls alone. And, for that special golfer in your family, 
there are the 1972 Golden Bear woods, irons, putters, bags 
and head covers . . . superb quality gifts that will give many 
years of enjoyment. 





LOOK FOR 

The Jack Nicklaus Golden Bear Golf Collection 
at leading stores displaying this Emblem 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Fred Sington, Inc. 

Decatur Lang Sporting Goods 

Dothan McKecn t Wilson. Inc. 

Enterprise Hilmac Sporting Goods 

Gadsden Fred Sington, Inc. 

Huntsville Fred Sington. Inc. 

Mobile Springdale Gayer's 

Montgomery McKeen & Wilson. Inc. 

Montgomery Pahe-Dyess. Inc. 

Muscle Shoals Lang Sporting Goods 

Oiturd . . Brills 

Tuscaloosa Sansing Sporting Goods 


ARKANSAS 

Ft. Smith Midwest Hardware l Sporting Goods 

Little Rock Pleiter Blass 

little Rock Star Sporting Goods 


COLORADO 

Colorado Springs Oave Cook Sporting Goods 

Denver Dave Cook Sporting Goods 

-All Stores 

Grand Junction Louis Cook Sporting Goods 


FLORIDA 

Daytona Beach Dunn Brothers Hardware 

Ft Lauderdale. Broward Sport Shops -All Stores 

Ft. Lauderdale Grandway 

Ft Myers Maas Brolhers. Inc. 

Gainesville Jimmie Hughes Sporting Goods 

Gainesville Maas Brothers, Inc. 

Hollywood , Champs Sport Shops, Inc. 

Jacksonville . Finklesteins 

Lakeland. . . , Maas Brothers, Inc. 

Miami Grandway 

Miami Websters Sports Center 

Orlando Brand Distributors 

Orlando House of Golf 

Pensacola Biggs Sporting Goods 

St Petersburg . Gulfshore Sport Store 

St. Petersburg Maas Brolhers. Inc. 

Sarasota Maas Brothers, Inc. 

Sarasota Sand Trap Golf Shop 

Soulh Miami Websters Sports Center 

South Venice Cook's Sportland 

Stuart The Scotch Shoppe 

Tampa The Golf Shop 

Tampa Maas Brothers, Inc. 

Toquesta Jennifiir l Johns 

West Hollywood Grandway 

West Palm Beach Palm Beach Sport Center 


GEORGIA 

Albany Owens. Inc. 

Athens Athens Sporting Goods Store. Inc. 

Athens Bulldog Sporting Goods 

Atlanta Ben Hyman t Company 

Atlanta . . Golf Oiscount Centers, Inc. -All Stores 

Atlanta Reeder & McGaughey, Inc. 

Augusta Georgia Sporting Goods, Inc. 

Carrollton All Sports Center 

Chamblee Bell t Thompson Co. Inc. 

Columbus . . Johnson's Sports Center-All Stores 

Decatur Reeder & McGaughey. Inc. 

ft Valley Valley Equipment & Supply Co. 

lilburn Gwinnett Sports Center 

Macon Charlie Wood Sporting Goods 

Savannah , Thompson's Sporting Goods-AII Stores 

Statesboro Thompson's Sporting Goods 

Waycross The Sport Shop Inc. 


IDAHO 

Coeur D'Alene Oingles Inc. 

Idaho Falls Britts 

Idaho Falls The Outdoorsman 


ILLINOIS 

Alton Venture Stores 

Arlington Heights Cunningham-Reiltv, Inc. 

Arlington Heights Turnstyle Family Center 

Aurora Hayden's Sport Center 

Berwyn A Z & R Sporting Goods 

Bloomington R. Reads Inc. 

Broadview Hildebrand Sporting Goods 

Calumet City Atco Sporting Goods 

Chicago B & W Goll Ball Co. 

Chicago Marquette Sports Equipment 

Chicago Northern Golf Ball Co. 

Chicago Sam Santo Sports Store 

Chicago Supreme Golf Sales, Inc. 

Chicago . . . .Turnstyle Family Center-All Stores 

Chicago Universal Bowling and Goll Corp. 

-All Stores 


ILLINOIS (Cont.) 

Countryside Supreme Golf 

Danville Black A Co.. Inc. 

Decalur Turnstyle Family Center 

Deerfield Turnstyle Family Center 

Elgin . Sportsman's lodge 

Fairview Heights Venture Stores— All Sloies 

Galesburg Leo Stein luggage & Sptg. Gds. 

Glen Ellyn Glen Ellyn Sports & Ski Shop 

Glendale Heights Turnstyle Family Center 

Harvey Turnstyle Family Center 

Hotlman Estates Omega Sport Shop 

Ka'kakee Salkeld and Sons. Inc 

Lansing . . lansmg Spons Shop 

.("bard Alt Seasons Indoor Gelt Course 

'•'o ne Turnstyle Family Center 

Niles Sportnart 

Normal Calian s Sport Shop 

Oak Path Cunningham Reilly. Inc 

Oaklawn Marquette Sports Equipment 

Paik Forest Sports A Hobbies 

Peoria Brown Supply Company 

Peoria Venture Stores-AII Stores 

Ouincy Merkle Brothers Hardware Co. 

Oumcy Tappe’s Sporting Goods 

Rockford Tom Harmer Athletic Equipment 

Schaumburg Turnstyle Family Center 

Skokie The Pro Shop 

Skokie Turnstyle Family Center 

Springfield Myers Brothers 

Slreamwood Omega Sport Shop 

Summit Phil's Hardware 

Urbana Bailey & Himes Inc. 

Westchester Universal Bowling and Goll Corp. 

Westmont Turnstyle Family Center 

Wheaton Wheaton Sport Shop 


INDIANA 

Carmel leer Desmond Sporting Goods 

East Chicago Main Sporting Goods 

Evansville Gus Doerner Sports Inc. 

Ft Wayne Main Auto Sport Shop 

Ft Wayne Supreme Goll 

Griffith Blythe's Sport Shop 

Indianapolis W. H Block Company 

Indianapolis . Dock Brolhers 

Indianapolis Em Roe Sporting Goods 

Indianapolis Turnstyle Family Centers 

-All Sides 

Jeffersonville Brendamour's 

Kendaliviilc Oeihl's Sporting Goods 

lawrencebutg Brendamour's 

Merrillville Turnstyle Family Center 

Muncie 8ritts 

South Bend M. Gilbert A Sons Inc. 

South Bend Sonneborn's Sport Shop 

Whiting Whiting Sport Shop 

Winchesler The Sports Center 

IOWA 

Davenport Turnstyle Family Center 

Ft Dodge Kautzky's 

Grinnell Kautzky’s 

Marshalltown Haye's Sport Shop 

Sioui City Sportman's Store 

Storm lake Sportsman's of Storm lake 

Webster City Tom Moore's Sports Center 


KANSAS 

Newton Gray Ward Sporting Goods 

Topeka The Sportsman's Store 

Wichita The Bell Shop 

Wichita Twin lakes Sporting Goods 


KENTUCKY 

Bowling Green Sport Center 

Elizabethtown E'Town Sporting Goods 

Glasgow Riherd's Sport Shop 

lexmglon Kentucky Sporting Goods 

Louisville Brendamour's 

Louisville Davis i Sons 

Louisville Hildenbrand Sporting Goods 

Louisville Metro Bowling Service 

Louisville S. E. Davis Company 

Mayfield Hunt's Athletic Goods 

Radditte Bennett's Athletic Goods 

Shelbyville Stratton's Grocery 

Winchesler Britts 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge All American Sporting Goods 

Grelna At Dodd, Inc. 

Houma Bourgeois Sporting Goods 

Monroe H. Mickel Sports 

New Orleans Security Sporting Goods 


LOUISIANA (Coni.) 

Shreveport Harbuck Sporting Goods 


MICHIGAN 



MINNESOTA 


Ouluth Reliable Co. 

Hopkins Kokesh Athletic end Bolt 

Minneapolis Lowery Cenlral Bowling Supply 

Moorhead Bob Fritz Sporting Goods 

St. Paul Stephen's Associated Sales 

Worthington Bob lundgren Sporting Goods 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson . . Central Sports Shop 


MISSOURI 

Clayton 

Joplin 

Kansas City .. 
Kansas City . . 
Kansas City . . . 

St lows 

St loins 


Cies'er Jorgen Sporting Goods 
Varsity School Supply 

Bargain City 

Macy's-Ali Stores 
Venlures Stores -A i Stores 
Famous Barr Cl All Stores 
Murphy s Sporting Goods 

Bob Rissell 1 Sons 

Veniute Stores A i Stores 

Venture Stores-AH Stores 


MONTANA 

Bozeman Universal Athletic Service 

Missoula Bob Ward & Sons Inc.- All Stores 


NEBRASKA 

Kearney Klone Sporting Goods 

Omahj Bahmen's 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Mmot Saunder s Sporting Goods 

Fargo Bob Fritz Sporting Goods 

OHIO 

Akrcr AIL Ohio Athlete Equipment 

Akron Polity's 

Ashtabula Savanse A Sons Inc. 

Bridgeport Hart s Family Center 

Cincinnati Brendamour's-All Stores 

Cincinnati Koch Sporting Coods 

Cincinnati ... . . Sh.ll.lo's Aft Stores 

Cincinnati Swaiient-Ah stores 

Cleveland Olympic Spirting Coods 

Cie-eiaod Sam's World ot Coil 

Coijmc*,s ... Aglet Oavldson Ail Stores 

Columbus Hart's family Center -All Stores 

Columbus lazanis-Ati stores 

Oayton Brendamour’s-AH Stores 

Dayton . Elder Beermae-AH Stores 

Dayton Bike's 

Oay!'.~ . tatty Brooks Spirting Coods 

Fremont fremont Gun A Athletic Supply 

Hamilton Elder Beerman 

Lancaster Lancaster Hardware 

lima B F Repp Company 

Marietta Hart's Family Center 

New Phitadetph a Hart's family Center 

Portsmouth . Hart's family Center 

Portsmouth Mailings 

Spnnglield Hart's family Center 

Toledo Oan Rodgers Sptg Gds. 


OHIO (Cont.) 

Westerville Roush Sporting Goods 

Wmtersvilie Hart's family Center 

Wooster Pierce Sports Shop 

Xenia Famous Auto Spcrtmg Goods 

Youngstown Pardee Coll Shop 

Janesville Clossman Hardware 

Janesville Hart's Family Center 

OKLAHOMA 

Enid Larry Black Sporting Goods 

lawton R t S Sporting Goods 

McAlester Diamond Hardware A Sporting Goods 

Norman The Sports Center 

Oklahoma City Buck's Sporting Goods 

Oklahoma City Dunlap Sporting Goods 

u- - j . ... Miller’s 

Shawnee. Baptisl Hardware & Sporting Goods 

Tulsa Buck's Sporting Goods 

Tulsa The Sportsman 

Wealherlord All Sports Center 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid Cily Du £11 Sporting Goods 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga Martin Thompson Co. 

Columbia tones long Sporting Goods 

Oversburg Al Ryland S Filestore Store 

E'rrabelh . . Brumit Sport Shop 

Greenevriie Ooughty Stevens Co. 

Jackson ... Johnseys Sporting Goods 

Johnson City Butts 

Knoiviiie Athletic House 

Murfreesboro Agee Sponmg Goods 

Nashville Nashville Sporting Coods 


TEXAS 

Abilene 

Amarillo 

Amarillo 

Alhens 

Auitm 

Austin 

Austin 


Austin 

AuStm 

Bay City ' 

Corpus Chrisir 
Corpus Christ i 
Dallas . 

Dallas 

EiCampo 
El Paso . 
ft Worth 
ft Wcrth 
ft Worth . 

II Wcrth 
ft Worth . 

ft Wcrth .. 

Galveston 

Harlingen . . 

Houston 

Killeen 

lareflo 

leveiiand 

Lubbock 

lubbock 

Midland 

Odessa 

Pampa 

San Anjelo . 
San Anion iO . , 
San Antonio . , 
San Antonio . . 

Tyler 

IVaco 

W.ch.ta fails . 


Buck's Sporting Coods 

. . Vance Hail Sporting Goods 
J M Spcrtmg Goods 
Oan Mutvey Sporting Goods 
Davis Hardware Company 
Dillards Sporting Goods 
. Everett Hardware Company 

loskes Stores 

Richard Sporting Goods 
Rooster Andrews Sporting Goods 
University Cc OP 
Oenn Brothers 
Britts 

Dillards Sporting Goods 
Sportsman Center 

Curium A Boren 
A locations-Eort Worth -AuS'm 

Sterling Jewelry l Orst. Co. 

The Sports Center 

... Oei Norte Sponmg Goods 
Beveiie Sporting Coods 
. Bill Weaver Sponmg Coods 

FI Worth Billiard Supply 

Cuynn's Sporting Coods 

Jim Bridges Spcrtmg Coods 

Leonards- L locations 

Naschket Sports Center 

The Sportsman 

Oshmans 

Young's Sporting Goods 
. A. Siros Hardware Company 

Bill Clark Sporting Coods 

BAB Sporting Coods 

Sport Center 

Stadium Spcrts Center 

0 1 1 Sports Center 

Pampa Hardwaie Company 

C t H Sports 

Oiitards Sponmg Coods 

Jcskes Stores 

Potcberniek's Inc. 

, Massey t Brown Sporting Coods 

. . BAS Sporting Goods 

. Brotnerton C White Sptg Goods 


WISCONSIN 

Green Bay . Dealt Spcrt Shop 

Greenfield Supreme Colt 

la Crcsse Rueriand Sports A Trophy 

Madison Wes Juriy Sports Out. 

Oshkosh Spanbauer Sport Shop 

Rac inf . Mike's Sport Shop 

Racine Turnstyle family Center 


ONTARIO, CANADA 

Toronto Robert Simpson Company, ltd. 
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rf ‘ '■ The old sign seems particularly appropriate hang- 

i ; ing there in the Jacksonville dressing room: •‘The 
^ improbable we can do immediately, the impos- 

sible might take us awhile." With only two starters back, 
the Dolphins may yet pull off the improbable. But the im- 
possible concerns ignoring the loss of Artis Gilmore. He 
blocked 269 shots last season, which is considerably 
more shots than will be blocked by the entire Dolphin 
team in 1971-72. 

The blocks the Dolphins can count on no doubt will 
come from 7-foot Dave Brent. So far he is no Gilmore 
but in lime he may bat down his share. Brent is more 
of a scorer, however. He led the freshman team with 
25.8 points a game, 20.5 rebounds and a .571 field goal 
percentage en route to being voted Freshman Player of 
the Year in the Southeast. Obviously, he will not give you 
the back of his hand, like Gilmore, but the front of his 
hand, even from 15 feet, is being counted on heavily. ‘‘He 
has the talent to be one of the best players ever in col- 
lege basketball," Coach Tom Wasdin claims. In a varsity- 
freshman game last year Brent scored 45 points against 
Gilmore (T 2") and Pembrook Burrows (7' 0"). 

Point Guard Harold Fox changes from being the most 
sought-after JC player in the country two years ago to 
one of the most wanted senior guards. He can shoot and 
he can play defense. Last season he averaged 19 points a 
game while sinking exactly half of his shots and he put in 
almost three-quarters of his free throws, all the while ter- 
rorizing would-be scorers 

Joining Fox as co-captain is Forward Ernie Fleming, a 
6' 1" senior who has already been drafted by the Atlanta 
Hawks. Fleming and Gilmore were teammates in junior 
college and worked out together over the summer. Al- 
though Flem will not command the multimillion-dollar 
contract that Gilmore did, he knows that his value will 
appreciate with his effectiveness this year. 

Should Wasdin utilize the two-guard front, the second 
will be sophomore Leon Benbow, a 6' 5' leaper who 
shoots with amazing accuracy (in one practice session he 
connected on 19 of 20 field goals from 15 feet out). Be- 
cause of disciplinary problems, Benbow played on an AAU 
team last year instead of the freshman squad and the ex- 
posure did nothing to hurt him. At the wing opposite Flem- 
ing will be either Abe Steward, a first-team junior college 
All-America, or Kevin O’Riordan, a starter at Miami be- 
fore that school dropped basketball. 

For all his talented players, Wasdin has to have some 
impossible luck to survive his improbable schedule, which 
includes such heavies as Furman, Marquette, Florida State, 
Providence and Houston. 


: ' There is no indignity that Adolph Rupp has 

j | not suffered at least once. Asked about the ear- 
- ly departure of 7-foot Tom Payne, who aban- 
doned Kentucky — after only one season — to play pro ball, 
Rupp dusted off memories of another escape of 37 years 
before. “The boy's name was Leroy Edwards," he began. 
“A good player and big for his day and the reason the three- 
second rule was created. He quit to join one of those pro 
teams around then. But we were able to get over it.” 

The absence of Payne, along with two other starters 
from Rupp's 26th SEC championship team, nevertheless 
raises bothersome questions about the upcoming season. 
The Wildcats are thin in numbers and, most unusual, 
count four out-of-staters among the likely starting five. 
One of them is a lad who swears not to have heard of 
Rupp until he was a senior in high school. The lone Ken- 
tuckian is 6' 6" Larry Stamper from Beattyville who had 
an undistinguished sophomore season. 

Payne will be replaced by promising but foul-prone Jim 
Andrews, a frequently used 6' 11" reserve last year whose 
rebounds-per-minute average was actually the best on the 
team. He even appeared brilliant on occasion, as in the 
game against Auburn when, as the story goes, he followed 
a missed shot by leaping from the foul line, turning around 
in midair and putting the ball in with his back to the bas- 
ket. “Well, not exactly," Andrews admits today. “I was 
trying to pass.” 

The mainstay of Kentucky's team is 6' T Tom Parker, 
whose 17.6 average topped the Wildcats during the 22-6 
campaign. He is as durable and consistent as he is tal- 
ented, and something of an optimist about the new sea- 
son. “We can be better this year because I’ve never been 
on a team that got along so well. We’ve got plenty of tal- 
ent and Andrews will help improve the defense." 

Kent Hollenbeck, a 6' 4" guard who averaged 14 points 
per game, is Kentucky's only other returning starter. He 
will be joined in the backcourt by Bob McGowan, who 
was caught bellying up to the bar a season and a half ago 
and sent into exile. At the time he was a frequent starter 
who had been chosen Most Valuable Player of that sea- 
son's UK Invitational Tournament. The reserves are head- 
ed by a pair of sophomores, 6' 7* Rick Drewitz and little 
Ronnie Lyons, Kentucky’s outstanding high school player 
two years ago, who averaged over 24 points a game as a 
freshman. 

At 70, Rupp seems to be enjoying his best health in 
years. His last season, you dare wonder? Rupp has said 
nothing, but it appears that after several so-so recruiting 
years he has a ballyhooed freshman team that could be 
his best ever and, well, you know. . . . 



^ Twenty years ago St. John’s went to the NCAA 

final before losing to Kansas and Clyde Lov- 
ellette. The Redmen have not climbed quite that 
high since, but this season the subway-riding students, the 
Vincentian Fathers and even The Great Stone Face him- 
self, second-year Coach Frank Mulzoff, have hopes that 
the team will be the best in school history. That would be 
a singular accomplishment since St. John's has won ex- 
actly 1,001 games in 64 seasons and earned 20 NIT invi- 
tations. Only two other schools have a better winning 
percentage over the years. 

The main reason for all the optimism on the Borough 
of Queens campus is 6' 7" junior Forward Mel Davis from 
Boys High of Brooklyn, one of the most famous player 
incubators in the country. As a sophomore, Davis av- 
eraged 20.7 points and 17.8 rebounds while the Redmen 
were winning 18 and losing nine. Davis goes up so high 
that he wears five pairs of socks to ease the shock when 
he comes down. But that’s nothing at all for the Redmen. 
His teammate, 6' 6" sophomore Ed Searcy, wears seven 
pairs of socks, meaning he leaps higher than Davis — or 
maybe his shoes are too big. 

Searcy played for a powerful team at New York City’s 
Power Memorial High, alma mater of Lew Alcindor. Two 
of his illustrious teammates went to Maryland, but Searcy 
opted for Duquesnc University in Pittsburgh. He was un- 
happy, transferred to St. John's and sat out last season. 
His presence (he’s eligible for the last 13 games) will ease 
Davis’ rebounding responsibilities. But just in case those 
two do not grab every carom in sight, there is 7-foot Billy 
Phillips and 6' 9" Greg Cluess, the team captain, both start- 
ers last year. The St. John’s backcourt is only slightly less 
impressive. The main candidates are 6' 5* Bill Schaeffer 
(second high scorer last season at forward), Kevin Raf- 
tery, Larry Jenkins and Richie Lyons. “We’ll have some 
vicious practices because we have eight or nine men,” 
says Mulzoff, his usually immobile face cracking into a 
broad grin. 

There are some minuses, of course. The Redmen have 
only three home games in December, playing tournament 
dates in Maryland, West Virginia and New Mexico. They 
will have to face such top teams as Davidson, Vanderbilt 
and the tourney opponents before Searcy becomes eli- 
gible. Schaeffer has yet to prove he can make the tran- 
sition to guard, and Davis must start driving to the basket 
once in a while to keep the defenses honest. He knows the 
problem, says Mulzoff, and is working to correct it. 

But quibble not about St. John’s. The Redmen are so 
well stocked that Coach Mulzoff allowed one big prospect 
(he was 6' 10") to stay with the fencing team. 


It was not anything like this at Minnesota a 
year ago. Oh, the football team was losing 
and Max Shulman was having his digs at the 
place, but the school had not won a Big Ten title outright 
in basketball since the year after the signing of the World 
War I Armistice and there was no immediate prospect of 
winning one. And there certainly wasn't all this awesome 
young talent clappin' and jivin’ and genin’ ready under 
maximum security in Williams Arena, where the Gophers 
play basketball and where Bill Musselman is about to end 
all that losing business. Musselman is the guy who brought 
excitement into the lives of the citizens of Ashland, Ohio — 
he won 129 college division games there in six years — and 
now at 31 he is Minnesota's fifth basketball coach in five 
years. 

Musselman most likely will begin the big change by start- 
ing five blacks, four over 6' 8" and all from out of state. 
Two of them, Ron Behagen and Clyde Turner, were among 
the four best junior-college players in the country last 
year. A third, Center Jim Brewer, is the core of the team 
and supreme around the basket, particularly on defense. 
He shot only .402 last year, primarily because he had to 
come outside to get the ball away from his guards. In the 
process he missed precious tip-ins and offensive rebounds 
and Minnesota staggered to an 11-13 year. Brewer almost 
left school in midscason or at least he let it be known he 
was disappointed enough in the coaching staff to consider 
leaving. The whole thing was really just a tactical move to 
shake up the status quo, he says now. 

A fanatic on defense and fundamentals, Musselman firm- 
ly believes his one-guard offense will work with soph- 
omore Keith Young or possibly Bob Nix at the point. 
Corky Taylor is his fourth big man, now that his knee in- 
jury seems healed. In addition he wants to see how op- 
posing coaches will like Behagen, a 6' 9" mad stork, flap- 
ping all over their biggest guard. Behagen is light enough 
on his feet to cover most guards in the country. 

At practice Musselman appears brutal, constantly blow- 
ing his whistle like a drill sergeant and barking like one 
too. He swears he is not asking his men to do anything he 
would not do, and one day proved his point by ripping 
the knees of his $35 flares diving for a loose ball. But off 
court he treats his players like younger brothers, dressing 
alongside them in their locker room where his last name 
is stenciled on his locker as it is on anyone else’s. He even 
buys some of the rock 45s the team plays during the kind 
of ball-handling drills he made famous at Ashland. One of 
Behagen's favorites, by Sly and the Family Stone, is I 
Want To Take You Higher. That has got to be Mussel- 
man’s theme for the year. 


CONTINUED 
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FIVE MORE 
AND THE BEST 
OF THE REST 

N o team ever deserved more to belong in the top 20, 
except. . . . The flaw is defense, and if Harvard 
(yes, Harvard, whose winter love story has always been 
hockey) decides finally to play defense, watch out. Po- 
tentially, the Crimson is the best of the non-ranked teams 
in the country. It might be better than that. 

In a way the 1971 Crimson constitute a veritable mir- 
acle. They play in the attic (seating 1,400) of a building 
where the big splash is the pool. Even indoor tennis at Har- 
vard has more modern facilities. But two more high school 
All-Americas, Tony Jenkins and Jim Fitzsimmons, join 
two others, juniors Floyd Lewis, a 6' T forward, and 
James Brown, a 6' 6" guard. Lewis led all New England 
scorers last winter in shooting percentage (52.3), and Brown 
was All-New England. Jenkins, 6' 8', smashed his pre- 
decessors’ freshman records, averaging 26.2 points a game 
and 17.3 rebounds. Fitzsimmons, a fearsome outside shoot- 
er for the freshmen at Duke, averaged 57% from the back- 
court before he transferred. There are plenty of scorers and 
height behind these four. Now, if somebody would just 
block a shot. 

There is a revival going on in Greenville, S.C., but this 
time it has nothing to do with religion. The scene is Fur- 
man University and the scene setter is mod dresser Joe 
Williams, the son of a onetime Methodist circuit preacher 
who will never be mistaken for a man of the cloth. Last 
season, Williams’ first since coming from Jacksonville 
(where he recruited Artis Gilmore), he took a strictly no- 
talent team and managed a 15-12 record. “It was satis- 
fying,” says Williams, “but this season I’ve got that old 
feeling.” He should have. Back are 6' 7" Russ Hunt and 
5' 10" Don Jackson, and with them are two excellent per- 
formers, 6' 6" Bud Bierly and 6' 8" Roy Simpson. Simp- 
son played with North Carolina’s Robert McAdoo at Vin- 
cennes JC and there were those around Vincennes who 
thought Simpson was better. 

In a tactic that 100 years ago might have rewritten the 
history of the Plains, West Texas State Coach Dennis Wal- 
ling is arming his Buffaloes with a shotgun — a four-plus- 
one shotgun offense to be exact. “I think we’ll win 20 
games,” says Walling. He very well could. His schedule is 
the unrepresentative sort that a coach can love. He has an 
experienced team that beat four NCAA playoff clubs last 
winter. It is headed by Ray Golson (19.9 points a game) 
and Steve Davidson (18 points), both of New York. It 
also has a fine 6' 8" junior-college transfer, Jon McCoy. 
And it has that interesting shotgun in which each player 


rotates to a new position on every pass. Buffaloes people. 

Teams traveling to DeKalb, 111. this winter had better 
think in terms of Alfred Hitchcock's North by Northwest. 
That’s the picture in which Cary Grant is strafed by a loaded 
crop duster. Northern Illinois, a major college for the last 
four years, has a 6' 9' duster named J im Bradley and every- 
body, but everybody, is saying he is the finest sophomore in 
the Midwest. In Northern’s opening scrimmage Bradley 
snatched the first two defensive rebounds, dribbled behind 
his back to the center of the floor and, when the fast break 
stalled, drilled 15-footers. The Huskies were only 13-10 last 
year, despite finishing third in the nation in scoring (92.7). 
Coach Tom Jorgensen insists the problem was not defense 
but simply a lack of size. He has that now. 

And so to Denver, which has gone to the NCAA final 
round nine times and won the championship five times in 
the last 1 3 years. The hockey team, that is. The basketball 
team, up to last season, usually split a couple with Regis 
and the local cowboys and went off to ski. Then Coach 
Jim Karabetsos and his 6' 8" pivotman, Dave (Stretch) 
Bustion, a transfer from Northeastern JC in Sterling, Colo., 
came to town. The Pioneers’ 13-game winning streak was 
finally halted by Loyola in the last game. The loss de- 
prived NIT fans of a chance to watch the exciting Bustion 
reaching for the rims. Stretch, who averaged 19.5 points 
and 12 rebounds in 1970-71, has play director Bill Jones 
(brother of the NBA’s Wally), high scorer Joe Wallace, 
another Northeastern transfer, and 6' 7" Ura Sippial to 
help him. Beware of Greek coaches bearing Bustions. 

\\W OUTH North Carolina State was barely 
kv N^yinto a lackluster 13-14 season when Coach 
UfNorman Sloan looked longingly toward his 
freshman team, where 7' 4" Tom Burleson 
was showing off tall potential. “I can hardly wait,” Sloan 
sighed. Burleson is varsity now and he stands out among 
this year’s garden of giant sophomores as the biggest and 
one of the best. Only 19 and still developing — State might 
have redshirted him were he not needed so much right now — 
he will form an imposing double post with 6' 9" Paul 
Coder, the top returning scorer and rebounder. Unfor- 
tunately, Coder and 6' 7" Bob Heuts may be distracted 
from their best games by recent charges of possessing mar- 
ijuana. Virginia's Bill (Hoot) Gibson welcomes standout 
Guard Barry Parkhill and three others from a 15-11 team 
that could surprise everybody if it learns to win on the 
road. Last season’s away record: 6-10. The rest of the 
Atlantic Coast Conference is either losing ground (Duke), 
rebuilding (Wake Forest) or trying very hard to get start- 
ed (Clemson). 

The Southeastern Conference expects its most com- 
petitive race in years. The new five-second front court 
rule will speed things up at Tennessee, which returns high- 
scoring Guard Mike Edwards from its 21-7 NIT team. 
LSU has a fruit basket full of talent in 6' T Al 

continued 

As high as an elephant's eye are 6' 9" Jim Bradley, 
Northern Illinois and the good XL-66 DeKalb corn. 
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(Apple) Sanders (21 points, 15 rebounds) and 6' 9" Bill 
(Fig) Newton (19, 12). Only the backcourt needs help. 
Georgia will rise from 10th place, probably to the first 
division, with transfers John Fraley and Tim Bassett and 
eagerly awaited sophomore Charles Anderson. Improving 
Alabama, which returns everyone, adds two high-scor- 
ing sophomores. Mississippi lost Johnny Neumann but 
the Rebs have their second straight outstanding fresh- 
man team coming in. 

While Western Kentucky was slipping a little. Eastern 
Kentucky and Murray State did some catching up, which 
should make for an interesting race in the Ohio Valley Con- 
ference. Western has Guards Jerry Dunn and Rex Bailey 
back from its third-place NCAA team. In 1968 they played 
on a state championship club coached by Jim Richards, 
who succeeds the promoted John Oldham. Eastern re- 
turns four starters from a 16-8 team and one of them, 25- 
point scorer George Bryant, may be the league’s best play- 
er. Murray State was 19-5 last winter. It has three starters 
returning, led by junior Les Taylor. 

Even with Furman getting all that attention in the South- 
ern Conference, Davidson, which has won the regular sea- 
son title the last four years, should not be dismissed. For- 
ward Joe Sutter, who led the team in scoring last season, 
is one of three returning lettermcn. If gifted Guard Bryan 
Adrian is able to play after two knee operations, he and 
sophomore John Falconi could make the Wildcats tough 
again. 

Tougher yet could be Southwestern Louisiana, going 
big college with Dwight Lamar, who averages 36 points, 
often firing from midcourt. Lamar and SWL are ambitious. 


EST Oregon State was threaten- 
ing to become a power in the Pacific 
Eight under Coach Ralph Miller last 
year, when an auto accident took the 
life of one player and disabled another. The Beavers are 
recovering only now, with three starters returning and an 
outstanding 6' 1 1" forward coming up from the freshman 
team. The forward, Steve Ericksen, averaged 23 points a 
game last year and promises to be an outside shooter of 
the Mel Counts mold. He will ably complement versatile 
Guard Freddie Boyd, who averaged 18 points. At Wash- 
ington the outlook is brightening, too. New Coach Marv 
Harshman will be even cheerier if 6' 10" Steve Hawes’ 
knee proves sound again. He averaged 20 points and 15 
rebounds. Oregon has Penn’s old coach, Dick Harter, but 
not its players, and Stanford has shooter Claude Terry. 

Long Beach State is not exactly alone in its own con- 
ference, the PCAA. To begin with, there is last year’s second- 
place finisher, UC-Santa Barbara, which is missing only 
one starter from a 20-6 team. Then there is Pacific, newly 
arrived from the WCAC, where it won the title a year 
ago. The Tigers are built around 6' 10" Center John Gia- 
nclli, who scored 21 points a game and grabbed 18 re- 



Steve Ericksen, 6' ll" and with matinee-idol 
looks, is one reason Oregon State will act tough. 


bounds in 1970-71, and sophomore Guard John Errecart. 

Seattle, taking Pacific’s place in the WCAC, will con- 
tend with Santa Clara, another veteran team, for the league 
championship. Both are coming off rare losing seasons, 
and the road back is going to be complicated by ex- 
ceptional sophomores on three other clubs. Pepperdine’s 
William (Bird) Averitt and Nevada-Las Vegas’ Robert 
Florence each scored 36 points a game as a freshman, and 
6' 9 /i Kevin Restani broke the freshman scoring and re- 
bounding records of Bill Russell and Ollie Johnson at San 
Francisco. 

The favorite seldom wins the Western Athletic Con- 
ference title, and that augurs well for Arizona State and 
Tcxas-El Paso, giving chase to Brigham Young. High- 
scoring State returns its “Iron Eight’’ from a 16-10 team, 
led by top scorer and reboundcr Paul Stovall. He is a 
solid 225-pounder whose willingness to play rough inside 
has caught the attention of pro football scouts. UTEP is 
another team that will use its depth at forward and guard 
to advantage because “we couldn't recruit a center,’’ says 
Coach Don Haskins. But 6' 6" Scott English can high- 
jump 7' 2", and there is an outstanding sophomore in 6' 
8" James Forbes, another of those comparative unknowns 
who played on the Pan Am team. 

Weber State should continue its three-year domination 
of the Big Sky Conference despite the loss of Willie So- 
journer. And once again, the Southwest Conference race 
is as wide open as it is meaningless. For the record, Tex- 
as, with newcomer Larry Robinson, is a slender favorite. 

One of the West’s better independents is Hawaii. The 
Rainbows return everyone from a 23-5 team that was 
among the national leaders in both scoring and rebound- 
ing but blew its NIT chance. Explosive Portland State has 
a fine brother act in Willie and Charlie Stoudamire; Utah 
State, suffering from the departures of Marv Roberts and 
Nate Williams, has no act. 


AST Well, the son of the undertaker 
is gone, and it’s like the old days again 
for Marty and his Bronx buddies. “Wha 
duh ya wanna do?” one of them would 
ask the laconic Marty (when Ernest Borgnine was playing 
the role). “I don oh,” he’d answer, “wha duh you wanna 
do?” Last year nobody asked. They marched over to Rose 
Hill on Fordham Road and watched the Rams of Digger 
Phelps. It was the kind of show they knew and loved. 
New York basketball, all scrap and drive, “Duh bigga 
dey ah, duh hoddah dey fall.” Before the season was over 
Notre Dame did fall and Marquette just managed to keep 
its balance in overtime. 

The new season brings Hal Wisscl as coach but no Mar- 
tys to Fordham Road. Wissel left Lafayette (and Tracy 
Tripucka, the East’s leading returning scorer) to replace 
Phelps and the one-year miracle. Wisscl inherited starters 
Ken Charles and Bart Woytowicz and the cry has to be, 
“Waid a next yeah.” Rutgers also has a new coach, but 
next year may not be Dick Lloyd’s problem. Bill Foster, 
who departed for Utah, left Lloyd with John Somogyi, 
the New Jersey high school career scoring leader who 

continued 
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came home after spending two years at New Mexico. So- 
mogyi will wear No. 14, once the number of Bobby Lloyd, 
the All-America and Dick’s younger brother. A support- 
ing cast of 6' 9" Gene Armstead, Steve Kaplan and Vin- 
nie Roundtree will make Rutgers almost as attractive as 
its crosstown affiliate, Douglass College. Miss New Jer- 
sey, Miss Black New Jersey, Miss Teen-Age America and 
Miss Bikini U.S.A. all attend Douglass. 

Philadelphia’s Big Five has hired its own advertising 
and public relations agency, perhaps in the wrong year. 
Aside from Penn, only Villanova has the sort of team Phil- 
adelphia has grown accustomed to. Three starters, rugged 
Hank Siemiontkowski and Guards Chris Ford and Tom 
Inglesby, are back from the Villanova team that lost the 
NCAA championship game to UCLA — and the season by 
forfeit when star Howard Porter was declared a pro. Tem- 
ple, La Salle and St. Joseph’s play the feisty defense the 
city is noted for and each could be a spoiler. Temple es- 
pecially. The Owls generally seem to start slowly, but 
then Coach Harry Litwack subdues his gnawing ulcer 
and things begin to happen. 

In the rugged Ivies, Princeton is only third, but what a 
third. Shooters Brian Taylor and Ted Manakas have a 
friend in 6' 10' Andy Rimof. Columbia, making new moves, 
has talented sophomores, and Dartmouth will add Bill 
Raynor to a team that already includes Paul Erland and 
James Brown, Hanover edition. 

Three positive dark horses all come from the Pittsburgh 
area — Duquesne, Pitt and St. Francis. Lionel (Big Train) 
Billingy and Billy Knight will make their debuts for the 
Dukes and Panthers respectively, and St. Francis has Kev- 
in Porter, a deadly shooter and passer. 

Rhode Island may become the best in the Yankee Con- 
ference and one of the best in New England, if its trans- 
fers come through. Tops among them is Don Blackman, 
6' 8", from Duke. West Virginia’s Wil (one L) Robinson, 
one of the nation’s better guards, singlchandedly makes 
the Mountaineers a sleeper. In St. Bonaventure country, 
Syracuse, Canisius and Niagara, with Cleve Royster mov- 
ing up from the freshmen to help Marshall Wingate, arc 
around to pick up the pieces should the Bonnies fall apart. 
Georgetown, George Washington and American Univer- 
sity, with outstanding rebounder Kermit Washington, each 
has at least one good player. 


M idwest Between them, Kansas and 
Kansas State have won the Big Eight title 
17 times since 1950, and one or the other 
should win again, although neither will dom- 
inate the conference as Kansas (14-0) did last year. State 
is strong, tall, experienced, not very quick and the league 
favorite. KU’s guards, Aubrey Nash and sophomore Tom 
Kivisto, are so good that All-America Bud Stallworth has 
been moved to forward. However, the Jayhawks have not 
found a Clyde Lovellette, Wayne Hightower, Wilt Cham- 
berlain, Bill Bridges or (most recent of the big men) Dave 
Robisch to play the pivot. Oklahoma will be close if it 
can overcome its lack of reserves, but the most exciting 
team should be Iowa State, a lowly 5-21 last season but 


now in the hands of Maury John. He proved himself as a 
junior-college recruiter almost without peer when he was 
at Drake, and already he has at least three transfer stu- 
dents starting. 

Not that they needed assistance that much, but fate and 
funds lent helping hands to Ohio State and Minnesota in 
the Big Ten when Michigan lost Ken Brady and Indiana 
lost George McGinnis, who traded his last two years for a 
contract with the Indiana Pacers. Brady, a 6' 10' monster 
and the central figure in the Wolverine offense and de- 
fense, had knee surgery in October and will not be back 
until January at best. Until then, Henry Wilmore will 
have to work his abundant talents overtime to get the 
points while replacement Center Ernie Johnson goes after 
the rebounds. Indiana's new coach. Bob Knight, would 
like the Hoosiers to forget their impetuous past, play de- 
fense and look for the good shot. That kind of games- 
manship and Joby Wright's decision to remain in school 
even after his name appeared on an ABA hardship list 
should compensate somewhat for the loss of McGinnis 
and all those football games. There are talented individ- 
uals throughout the league (Illinois’ Nick Weatherspoon 
is one, Wisconsin's 6' 9" twins, Kim and Kerry Hughes, 
are two others), but Purdue is the only other team likely 
to be in contention for the championship. 

Drake’s Bulldogs, who represented the Missouri Valley 
in the NCAA tournament last year, have lost their bite 
with their coach and four starters gone. St. Louis and Mem- 
phis State should push Louisville. “Miami's Midgets” have 
grown up. Their tall sophomore class, which beat Ohio 
State, Purdue and Kentucky as freshmen, should help them 
repeat as Mid-American champions. 

Among the independents there is not really anybody; 
there is not, in particular, Notre Dame, even with the ad- 
dition of ex-Fordham Coach Digger Phelps. The firm of 
Austin Carr, Collis Jones and Sid Catlett has graduated, 
6' 8' John Shumate has thrombophlebitis in his legs and 
Captain-elect Doug Gemmell broke one of his own wheels 
in a cycle accident. Phelps will have to live up to his nick- 
name merely to achieve .500. A good Dayton club is re- 
building; Marshall has cornerman Russell Lee; Detroit 
leads the nation in player rebellions; Xavier and DePaul 
will not trouble anyone and Cincinnati, although it will 
have a 19th straight winning season with the addition of 
6' 5' sophomore Lloyd Batts, will not remind anybody of 
the Oscar Robertson days. Loyola of Chicago, despite the 
presence of 6' 10' Center LaRue Martin, the nation’s sixth- 
best rebounder, is still looking for that lost magic, too. 

Southern Illinois won the new Midwestern Conference’s 
first basketball title with ease, and Evansville, whose Don 
Buse stirs memories of Jerry Sloan, took the NCAA College 
Division championship for a record fifth time. However, nei- 
ther school is used to the kind of treatment it will get this 
year. Greg Starrick, a 22.4 scorer and the nation’s leading 
free-throw shooter, will lead the Salukis against taller and 
faster Northern Illinois. Butler’s little Billy Shepherd has 
scored 1,347 points in two seasons, and if the Bulldogs im- 
prove themselves much in early games with Illinois, Drake, 
Minnesota, Western Kentucky, Ohio State, Michigan State, 
Indiana and Cincinnati, they'll be too much for the Indiana 
Collegiate Conference they still play in. 



A BIG NAME 

FOR THE SMALL COLLEGES 

by WILLIAM F. REED 


A man going into Eau Claire, Wis. in search of a small- 
college basketball team — or even a small college — is 
in for a massive disappointment. There is a school there, 
but it has 8,650 students, a large campus on the banks of 
the Chippewa River and a name to match. Little ol* Eau 
Claire recently became part of the newly created state uni- 
versity system, with the unfortunate result that it is now 
the University of Wisconsin — Eau Claire. As for the bas- 
ketball team, it is large, too. When Coach Ken Anderson 
says "we’re physical,” he means that the University of 
Wisconsin — Eau Claire might just have the biggest, bad- 
dcst outfit west of the Milwaukee Bucks. 

The Blugolds — the nickname sounds like an esoteric 
strain of marijuana — conic at you with two forwards who 
are built like lumberjacks. One, 6' 8", is a straight-A stu- 
dent, while the other, 6' 5', has such a penchant for 
aggressiveness that he is known as The Bruiser. Their lead- 
er is a tough street kid who would mug his own mother if 
she tried to take away the special ball marked John Roche 
(after the former South Carolina guard from New York’s 
East Side) that he uses in practice. And in the middle of 
these frightening gentlemen is a baby bull of a center who 
likes Shakespeare and is known, simply, as The King. 

His majesty’s real name is Mike Ratliff and he is the 
main reason why Eau Claire’s slaughterhouse five has won 
51 of 55 games over the past two years, terrified the Wis- 
consin State University Conference and been ranked among 
the top teams in the National Association of Intercol- 
legiate Athletics. At 6' 10" and 230 pounds Ratliff is one 
of the best centers in the small-college ranks — sort of a 
littles’ big man — and the latest in a growing line of tal- 
ented NAIA giants, following such pros as Luke Jackson, 
Willis Reed and Elmore Smith. Thanks in part to his 
40-inch arms (“they just keep getting longer,” says Rat- 
liff), he is an intimidating rebounder and shot-blocker as 
well as a 20-point scorer. And since he is the youngest mem- 
ber of Eau Claire’s starting lineup, having turned 20 only 
last June, he is still short of his full potential. 

Anderson is careful to emphasize that Ratliff is not a one- 
man team, which is true, but he is the man who enables 
Eau Claire to become more than just another good club. 
His value to the Blugolds was painfully obvious last March, 
when they went to Kansas City for the NAIA’s gala, week- 
long, 32-team championship tournament. The Blugolds 
came to town with a glittering 25-1 record, their only loss 
being a four-pointer at the hands of defending champion 
Kentucky State in late December. With some 2,000 loy- 
alists on hand to lend support, Eau Claire quickly dis- 


posed of two opponents. When the Blugolds zipped to an 
II -point halftime lead, they thought they had also buried 
their quarterfinal foe — Eastern Michigan — which they had 
drubbed by 13 points during the season. But early in the 
second half Ratliff picked up his fourth personal foul. 
"When Mike got in trouble it didn’t hurt us as much as it 
fired up Eastern Michigan,” recalls Forward Tom Jack- 
son. Indeed, with Ratliff watching glumly from the bench, 
the Michigan team went slightly berserk. At the end the 
underdogs had won by seven points and the rabid fans 
filed home to the woodland country around Eau Claire to 
begin making plans for next year. 

Well, next year is here. Ratliff is ready — "We’ve talked 
so much that I’m really anxious for the season to start,” 
he says — and Guard Frank Schade, the team leader, is 
ready, too. "We’ve got two strikes against us,” says Schade, 
“and we don’t intend to strike out.” With all six of last 
year’s top players back, plus a superbly talented 6' 4” trans- 
fer named Duke Nash, Eau Claire has the size, depth, tal- 
ent and experience to win the NAIA title next March in 
Kansas City. Some even think it could hold its own in 
Los Angeles, scene of the NCAA major-college finals, or 
New York City, home of the NIT. “Sure, we’d like to try 
some of the big schools,” says Anderson. "I think we can 
play well against anybody.” 

If the basketball team cannot, surely the campus can. 
Eau Claire is located 90 miles due east of Minneapolis in 
the modest industrial community (pop. 42,000) of the 
same name. All but 26 of its 301 acres consist of a dense 
woodland known as Putnam Park. The so-called upper 
campus, mainly residence halls and recreation areas, sits 
on a bluff overlooking the Chippewa River. The lower 
campus, where most of the academic buildings are lo- 
cated, is split by the river itself. Students journey to and 
from classes over a 700-foot bridge spanning the Chip- 
pewa. On good days they loaf on the river banks or 
along the little Niagara Creek that meanders through the 
campus and under the science building. When a new 
building is planned, the first considerations are mainly 
esthetic. How many trees will have to be cut down? 
What vistas will be destroyed? 

Academically, Eau Claire is not the Harvard of the Mid- 
west, but neither is it a jock shop. In fact, there is no such 
thing as an athletic scholarship; only those based on need 
and academic excellence arc offered. The same standards 
are required of athletes as of all students, and they are 
more demanding than at most NAIA schools. The mem- 
bers of Eau Claire’s varsity are bright, articulate, well- 
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informed and congenial and they fit in neatly with a stu- 
dent body that cares far more for pep rallies than protest 
meetings. Even with a winning football team early this 
fall, the place was bubbling with basketball talk. 

Not too far in the future the Blugolds hope to be play- 
ing in a new 10,000-scat arena, but for now they will have 
to make do with their tiny, 3,500-seat fieldhousc, where 
each game is a happening. Usually the students snap up 
basketball tickets so quickly that none are left to sell at 
the door. Once inside, the students are whipped into a fren- 
zy by a squad of 1 8 cheerleaders. “There is so much noise 
before a game that the only way we know when to get on 
the floor for introductions is by lip-reading what the P.A. 
man is saying," says Anderson. “And it’s traditional for 
everyone to stand and yell until we make our first basket. 
One game last year we didn’t score for three minutes.” 

Those who cannot get in sit at home and listen to the 
voice of the Blugolds, Dave Kunz of station WB1Z. It 
was Kunz who first called Ratliff The King and Jackson 
The Bruiser. But those are only warmups. Kunz also has 
names for some of the others. Steve Johnson, the A stu- 
dent, is Stingy Steve because of his tight defense, usually 
against the opposition’s top scorer. Tom Peck, a 6' 8" ju- 
nior forward, is Powder Keg because of his explosive re- 
bounding. And Schade, a fine outside shooter, is The Ma- 
chine. In Kunz’ world the basketball is the “orange,” the 
foul lane is the “oven” and the midcourt time line is the 
“equator.” The students either love Kunz or hate him, 
but all listen to him. 

The rise in Eau Claire’s fortunes — “When I was in high 
school Eau Claire was a joke,” says Jackson — is due main- 
ly to the talents and efforts of Anderson, a blond, thin 
and seemingly easygoing man of 39 who in practice chang- 
es into Simon Legrec. “I’m calm and collected during 
games,” he says, “but I kind of go wild in practice. I like 
to test my players, to try to break them mentally and phys- 
ically.” The result is plenty of bruising work and an oc- 
casional bloodbath which Anderson regards as a healthy 
sign. There was the time last season, for instance, when 
“Roche” Schade squared off against Jackson. 

“We really got into it,” says Schade, “and Coach didn’t 
try to stop us, either, which was good. It taught us to re- 
spect each other.” 

Anderson enjoys telling about the time Schade knocked 
out a 6' 3" member of the diving team over dating a girl. 
But if the coach feels a certain kinship with his star guard, 
it is understandable. He has coached him for eight years, 
all through high school and college. Schade first went to 
Texas-El Paso, but quickly transferred to Eau Claire when 
Anderson accepted the head coaching job in 1968. 

Anderson is picky about his recruiting: except for rare 
good fortune, only Wisconsin boys and only players who 
have been on winning teams. Shortly after coming to Eau 
Claire he landed three prime prospects— Jackson, John- 
son and Guard James Lindsey. He also got Ratliff, but he 
was hardly considered a prize. Ratliff spent his youth bounc- 
ing around between parents, from Mississippi to Tennes- 
see to Alabama. For four years, from the ages of 9 to 13, 
he lived on the south side of Philadelphia where, he says, 


“I could have gotten in trouble— or become a juvenile 
delinquent, as they say in the sociology books.” 

Finally Ratliff wound up with his father in Racine. As 
a gangling 5' 11' high school freshman, he tried out for 
basketball but was promptly cut. That sufficiently dis- 
couraged him until his junior year in high school when he 
first was team manager, then a JV starter. He made the 
varsity as a senior but still averaged only 10 points and 
five rebounds a game as a 6' 4" forward. The college 
scouts were not exactly beating a path to his door — ex- 
cept for Anderson. 

When they arrived in Eau Claire, Ratliff and Johnson, 
the pride of a tiny Mississippi River town named Trem- 
pealeau, were both skinny, naive and quite horrified by 
the bloodlust exhibited by Jackson and Schade. Even in 
their sophomore year, when Powder Keg Peck joined the 
team, Ratliff and Johnson did not become “physical” un- 
til after one memorable game with archrival Stout Uni- 
versity. “Both were bloodied up pretty good,” recalls An- 
derson, “and Mike even had a tooth knocked back up in 
his head. I had to straighten it for him myself on the side- 
line. They both learned a lot that night. They never got 
pushed around again.” 

By the start of last season Ratliff had grown to 6' 10". 
He came into his own, in Anderson’s opinion, against Ken- 
tucky State’s Elmore Smith, now with Buffalo in the NBA. 
They battled to a standstill, Ratliff scoring 15 points and 
grabbing 12 rebounds to Smith’s 17 and 12. Ratliff has 
improved a lot since then. He wound up averaging 19 
points and 14 rebounds and during the summer he and 
Marquette’s Jim Chones, his neighbor six blocks removed 
in Racine, played a lot of one-on-one at the community 
center gym. “I learned plenty from him,” says Ratliff, 
while Chones told friends, “Mike gives me the toughest 
competition of anyone I’ve ever played against.” 

Like Chones, Ratliff was approached by pro agents at 
the end of last season. None made a concrete offer, how- 
ever, which was fine with Ratliff. “I don’t think I could 
play pro ball this year,” he says, candidly. “And besides. 
I’m really interested in finishing school.” 

Away from his court The King is a gentle giant. He ma- 
jors in business administration and minors in English and 
his idea of a good time is listening to records, dancing 
and, especially, playing a card game called sheepshead. 
He shies from publicity but is so unselfconscious about 
his height that he sometimes wears high-heel boots. 

“I used to get uptight when people stared at me in a res- 
taurant, like I wasn't a human being or something,” says 
Ratliff, “but I’ve learned to handle it. Everything’s cool 
now.” 

Cool, that is, for everybody but the poor devils who 
have to play against Mike Ratliff and the Blugolds. It 
looks very much like a sorry winter in Oshkosh and White- 
water and all those other places where The King and his 
coterie will be holding court this season. end 

No troubled waters have flowed beneath the bridge 
at Eau Claire since Mike Ratliff came to town. 
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LW HARRER 

THE 

IMPRESSION 
IS LIGHT , 


Treat your friends light 


i.W. Harper is one great bourbon that never tastes heavy. 
Maybe that's why it’s on so many gift lists. Is it on yours? 



PEOPLE 



Charles Pasarell, who finished 
1 1 th in the World Championship 
Tennis standings, is getting mar- 
ried to Shireen Farced this week 
and plans to whisk her off to Af- 
rica on a barnstorming tennis 
tour. Accompanying the bridal 
pair on their honeymoon will 
be Arthur Ashe, Tom Okker and 
Marty Riessen. Two is company, 
three is a crowd and four is a 
game of doubles. But what’s five? 

The injury-plagued Ohio State 
Buckeyes could take some small 
comfort from the plight of 
Ohio's 31-year-old attorney gen- 
eral. William J. Brown, who dis- 
located his left shoulder recently 
in a game of touch football on 
the OSU campus. The former 
Cadiz High School halfback says 
he was injured while attempting 
to block an unidentified ex-OSU 
gridder in a pickup game involv- 
ing the attorney general's staff. 
The Brown team, of which 
W.J.B. is captain because "it's 
my ball," also lost the game. 

The Crystal Tissue Company of 
Middletown, Ohio had to shut 
down operations for four days 
last week when two bowling balls 
were found clogging a line in 
the waste treatment system. “We 
absolutely have no positive 
knowledge of how the bowling 
balls got into the line," sputtered 
Crystal’s vice-president, Thom- 


as McMurray, who must not be 
a bowler. Obviously, they were 
gutter balls. 

♦ Here arc a bunch of Beasleys. 
At left is Minnesota Viking Tight 
End John Beasley with wife 
Vicki, and in the Stetson is Jo- 
seph Beasley Jr. of Lovelock, 
Ncv., the owner of a silver mine, 
with his wife and daughter. Two 
years ago when Joseph, 74. saw 
John play in the Super Bowl, 
he thought there was something 
familiar about him. "That man 
sure docs carry himself like a 
Beasley," he said, and a quick 
check of the family tree disclosed 
that, sure enough, John was a 
great nephew. It turned out Joe 
wasn't so bad as an uncle, ei- 
ther. This season John has been 
sidelined with a knee injury, 
which has been a little demor- 
alizing, he admits. Every cloud 
has a silver lining, however. Last 
week John was back in Min- 
nesota after a trip to Lovelock, 
trying to decide whether to ac- 
cept his great-uncle’s offer of a 
$60,000-a-year job as president 
of his silver mine. 

Out in New Mexico a worm 
rancher applied to Revenue 
Commissioner Franklin Jones to 
have fishing worms exempted 
from the 4% sales tax, along 
with cattle, sheep and other live- 
stock. Jones wriggled out of that 


one, saying that worms are not 
livestock. Apparently you have 
to be at home on the range, not 
under it. 

j Sandy Koufax and his bride, the 

J former Anne Widmark, daughter 

j of actor Richard Widmark, 
weren’t kidding when they told 
friends they were moving from 
Los Angeles to Maine to get 
away from it all. After settling 
into their hideaway in the woods 
near North Ellsworth, the Kou- 
faxes received a phone call from 
an enterprising journalist want- 
ing to come around, take some 
pictures ana interview tnc new 
local celebrities. The former Cy 
Young Award winner, whose 
own interviews on NBC’s base- 
ball Game of the Week are leg- 
end, snapped, "I consider that 
an invasion of privacy.” 

Dinah Shore, in New York to an- 
nounce a new SI 1 0.000 golf tour- 
nament to be added to the la- 
dies’ pro tour next April, said 
she will try to get her 26 hand- 
icap down to 16 or so in order 
to enter the Colgate-Palmolive- 
sponsored event. "I don't de- 
serve my golf score." comment- 
ed Dinah, "but then I was born 
with buck teeth, and I didn't de- 
serve them, either." 

Former Wimbledon tennis 
champ Althea Gibson, who 
switched to golf some years ago, 
complaining there was "no place 
to go in tennis," was asked what 
she now finds to be the main dif- 
ference between tennis and golf. 
“In one of ’em." she said, "you 
run a lot." 

Singing in a high-pitched tenor 
with an authentic country twang. 
Met Shortstop Bud Harrelson 
was creating a sort of sensation 
last week at Henry’s nightclub 
in Brooklyn. There, backed by 
the Fred Warner Trio and his 
own guitar, he belted out Buck 
Owens and Merle Haggard fa- 
vorites in a fashion that prompt- 


ed one reviewer to comment, 
"He is not likely to strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of Nashville's 
top stars." In light of his no- 
tices, Harrelson will probably be 
back at his old stand at Shea Sta- 
dium next spring. Meanwhile, he 
plans to take voice lessons. 

Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird, home from a trip to 
Southeast Asia, thinks more TV 
football games ought to be 
beamed to our boys in Vietnam. 
O.K.. if he is talking about the 
Dolphins, Vikings and like that. 
But what do you say we send all 
tnc minaio games to tne viei 
Cong, Mr. Secretary? 

®Any Notre Dame fan worth 
his shamrock will recognize 
Frank Leahy, now 63 and ap- 
parently recovered enough from 
a long illness to get out with 
the old pigskin for an after- 
noon's practice session near his 
home at Lake Oswego. Ore. His 
two pupils arc grandsons Frank, 
11, and John, 9 — both quarter- 
backs on grade-school teams. 
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college football j Lynn Simross 


Vassar may not be an Oklahoma 
or Nebraska, but the Big Pink 
is better than Sarah Lawrence 


Best of the Powder Puffs 


O nce upon a lime, tucked in the hills 
of the Hudson River Valley about 
90 miles above New York City, there 
was a women's college called Vassar. It 
was an exclusive little school, well known 
for turning rich, bright young girls into 
rich, bright young ladies ready to seek 
fame, fortune and husbands in the out- 
side world. The college at Poughkeepsie 
remained that way for well over 100 
years, until, in 1969, it decided to admit 
male students. Now, two years later, 
campus life has changed radically with 
the influx of more than 600 men, al- 
most one-third the total enrollment. Vas- 
sar even has a football team nicknamed 
the Big Pink, complete with a bearded 
coach who stalks the sidelines in his shirt- 
sleeves and shouts, “Look alive out 
there, you guys. We came here to win." 
Can this be for real? 

Well, sort of. The Big Pink — school 
colors are a feminine pink and gray — 
is really a touch-football team, but it 
docs play with considerable gusto, as 
it did the other day in winning its 
first road game of the season, 33-24 
over Sarah Lawrence, another women's 
bastille gone coed. 

“We're No. I," Big Pink fans shout- 
ed as the game ended, although a Sarah 
Lawrence girl sniffed, “I don't see how 
you can be No. I when you've only 
played one game.” 

Luckily, Butch Hirsch, a stocky eco- 


nomics major from Glencoe, III. who is 
student coach of the Vassar team and 
has a full Vince Lombardi act to in- 
spire his players, did not hear her. Butch 
doesn't take such things lightly. In fact. 
Butch is one of the few Vassar students 
who lakes sport — any sport — very se- 
riously, and all fall he had wanted his 
Noyes House team to be the one to rep- 
resent Vassar against mighty Sarah Law- 
rence. He even penciled Lombardi dic- 
tums ("There's only one place and that's 
first place" and “The harder you fight, 
the harder it gets to surrender") on the 
ceiling above his bed. 

Butch, the self-appointed coach and 
manager, and his team from Noyes had 
played intramural football— the six- 
man-touch variety — against 1 1 other 
dorm teams since September. Noyes al- 
ready had built its reputation last year 
as the jock dorm on campus, winning 
titles in intramural football, softball, soc- 
cer and basketball. The current Noyes 
boys beat Raymond House 15-0 before 
the Sarah Lawrence game, thus finishing 
the interdorm competition with a 4-0 
record and the title. "They're very gung- 
ho in Noyes," says John Humphrey, 
a geography lecturer at Vassar. "I 
think a couple of the guys take it all 
too seriously." 

Janet Griffith, a freshman from New 
York, agrees. “It's very uncool to be in 
sports up here. If a guy plays football 


or wears madras shorts around the dorm, 
forget it." 

Perhaps no one on campus is more 
aware of the overall low-key sports feel- 
ing than Ray Streit, the organizer of 
the college's team sports, and the only 
man among six women in the school's 
phys-ed department. Streit, a lacrosse 
player at Syracuse for four years, came to 
Vassar in 1969 when it went coed and 
needed a man on the P.E. slalT. “When 
I first arrived 1 came on like a ton of 
bricks," he says. “The students told me 
to go sit down." Streit now organizes 
the touch-football program in the fall, 
but leaves the boys “pretty much on 
their own" after that. He coaches the 
three other team sports— lacrosse, soccer 
and basketball— and teaches both men 
and women golf, turf skiing and tennis. 

Butch Hirsch amazes Streit, and so 
does the rousing interest in football he 
and the Noyes team create. After hear- 
ing that Noyes drew a crowd of more 
than 100 at its final interdorm game, 
Streit said, “1 can't get 20 people out 
to look at a soccer game." Last year 
Streit officiated all the football games 
himself, but this season he hired six stu- 
dent referees to remove that burden from 
his hectic schedule. “The guys play for 
real, too," says Bill Tisano, one of the 
student refs w ho broke a couple of toes 
playing for his own dorm a few weeks 
ago. "They are always arguing with the 
refs and hollering every other play." For 
their trouble, Tisano and the other of- 
ficials each earn SI .65 an hour, the only 
expense incurred by Vassar for its foot- 

conilnued 
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If it took you more than three seconds to answer 
you probably need one of the Date and Day watches shown on the following page. 
(If you couldn’t answer at all, you definitely need one.) 




COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

ball program, slightly less than that of, 
say, Ohio State. That bit of money comes 
out of the phys-ed budget, supervised 
by Betty Richey, chairman of the de- 
partment and a teacher at Vassar since 
1937. “I love football but it is stupid to 
get into it too much,” says Miss Rich- 
ey. “The men’s schools have made so 
many errors, and we just don't intend 
to do the same.” 

Miss Richey has been disappointed 
in the small number of men students 
who enroll in phys ed, especially since 
Vassar stopped requiring P.E. for its stu- 
dents and substituted academic credits 
last year for some of the phys-ed cours- 
es taken. “I think women are much more 
interested in being in classes than men,” 
she says. “Men always like to compete." 

Hirsch probably is the most compet- 
itive man on Vassar’s campus. After a 
few beers at Pizza Town, a college hang- 
out, he admitted he really believes 
“all this stuff about winning — in ev- 
erything, not just football.” He rambled 
on, wishing Vassar could play football 
in some kind of small conference (“ for 
guys like us who couldn’t play at a big- 
time school”), for uniforms ("or at 
least matching shirts") and finally for 
a bus that would take the team and 
any fans who wanted to journey to 
Bronxville and Sarah Lawrence on Sun- 
day. His enthusiasm was catching. Bill 
Kamer Jr., Noyes House's vice-president 
in charge of publicity, talked about 
the letter he had written to Howard Co- 
sell, hoping the sportscaster could come 
to Sarah Lawrence to see the game. "Be- 
sides, his daughter goes there anyhow,” 
Kamer said. Jeff Wishik, a bio-chem 
major who plays safety for Noyes, re- 
called a press release he had sent to 
the Vassar newspaper. The Misc. The 
notice was supposed to say “if Noyes 
wins,” and instead said “when.” 
“Humph,” he said. “If.” 

The Vassar quarterback, Mark Cohen, 
a classics student, said his knees are as 
bad as Joe Namath’s, and everyone in- 
sisted that Eddie Schock, a 204-pound 
philosophy student who plays both of- 
fense and defense, was the Big Pink's se- 
cret weapon. Eddie, the team's quietest 
member and Hirsch’s roommate, is a 
weight lifter who had won three tro- 
phies at a Germantown, Pa. meet just a 
few weeks earlier. 

After classes on Friday, the team 
went over its game plans for Sarah Law- 
rence and watched movies of some of 


its previous intramural games. This was 
two nights before the game, since there 
was a dorm party on Saturday and 
the team members would be too busy 
dancing and drinking beer to pay any 
attention. “Oh, sure, we drink beer 
before a game,” said a lineman, "but 
we don’t smoke pot before or during 
a game like some of the guys do. We 
play straight.” 

By game time on Sunday, Sarah Law- 
rence wondered if the Big Pink in- 
tended to play at all. The Green Ma- 
chine, as the SL footballers like to 
call themselves, was on the field, but 
no pink and grays appeared. Jeff Wish- 
ik arrived ahead of the rest of the Vas- 
sar team and assured everyone the 
Big Pink was on its way. Butch had got- 
ten a team bus after all, through 
some fast talking to the college vice- 
president, he said, but buses are not 
allowed on the parkways, so the team 
would be late. 

Some Sarah Lawrence girls practiced 
a cheer: “We say green. We say white. 
We say Sarah's ouita sight. ” The coach 
of the Green Machine, W. O. (Wo) Ed- 
wards, a graduate student in psychol- 
ogy, cautioned his players not to wear 
themselves out practicing and not to 
drink any of the beer the college phys-ed 
department had provided for the stu- 
dents. “You can drink beer or cider 
after the game," he said. 

Forty minutes later, an aging silver 
and blue bus sputtered down the hill to 
Marshall Field (actually a sloping lawn 
outside the Marshall Field Music Build- 
ing), and the Big Pink hopped off. A rag- 
gedy group, some in pink and gray sweat- 
shirts, others in assorted sweaters and 
T shirts, they adjusted their headbands 
to keep the hair from their eyes, threw 
a few passes, ran a pattern or two and 
pronounced themselves ready to play. 

Somebody pointed out to Hirsch that 
Sarah Lawrence had a girl starting at 
middle linebacker. “Oh, my God," cried 
Butch. “Does she know we play hard?” 
When assured the petite girl, a fresh- 
man from North Haven, Conn, named 
Cathy Buckley, had held her own in prac- 
tice, Hirsch told his team, “O.K., you 
guys. If she wants to play, O.K. But 
today she’s a guy. Remember that.” 

Cathy stayed in for only three plays 
before the going got really rough. John 
Krcgenow, a Vassar lineman, had his 
shirt ripped off on the first play; Char- 
lie Barasch, Sarah Lawrence’s safety, 


took a resounding thump to the ground 
on the second. “This is touch football?” 
asked a Sarah Lawrence faculty member. 

Sarah Lawrence scored the first touch- 
down on a pass from Steve Weinstein, 
the team captain, to Steve Malsin, the 
barefoot kicker and left end, and for a 
while it looked black for the Big Pink. 
Coach Hirsch, in his best Lombardi 
form, steamed up and down the side- 
lines, yelling plays and cursing the nar- 
row uphill field that kept his players 
from running their best patterns, the end 
sweeps. By the middle of the second quar- 
ter it was Sarah Lawrence 1 2, Vassar 6. 
But minutes later Steve Ganster inter- 
cepted a pass and went 30 yards for a 
touchdown. The extra-point pass from 
Mark Cohen to John Kregenow put the 
Big Pink ahead 13-12, and it never gave 
up the lead again. When the final whis- 
tle blew, it was 33 Pink, 24 Green. 

Hirsch jumped up and down and 
slapped some of his boys on the back. He 
shook hands with Wo Edwards and 
promised, “You'll see better football 
next lime. More spectacular, 1 guaran- 
tee." Then he climbed in his bus and went 
back to the hills of the Hudson for 
a beer with the Noyes boys of Vassar. 
Big Pink, you've come a long way, baby. 


THE WEEK 

by LARRY KEITH 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (10-0) 

2. BOSTON COLLEGE (8-2) 

3. DARTMOUTH (8-1) 

“This may be our best team yet," said Penn 
State Coach Joe Patemo, and this was before 
his Nittany Lions chewed up Pitt 55-18 for 
their 15th straight victory. Lydell Mitchell 
scored three more touchdowns to extend his 
NCAA single-season record to 28. He gained 
181 yards in 21 carries despite sitting out 
most of the second half. 

Patcrno did not take any chances when 
the Panthers drew to within 36 points in 
the third quarter. He sent his first unit back 
in "because Pitt started to get a lot of mo- 
mentum.” Penn Stale, as expected, held on, 
even extended its lead, and accepted a Cot- 
ton Bow l bid. 

Princeton had the Ivy League's leading 
continued 
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The IBM Copier. 

We started with the premise that 
you want good copies, and went 
on from there. 


The first and most obvious requirement for 
any office copier is that it should make good 
copies. 

But just as important as the quality of the 
copies is the reliability of the copier. Because 
if ever a copier makes poor copies, or isn't ready 
to make copies at all, instead of speeding up 
office work, it slows it down. 

So when we started to design the IBM Copier 
we had both of those requirements firmly in 
mind. 

By the time we had finished, we had more 
than met those requirements. V\fe had surpassed 
them. 

In the year and a half our plain paper copier 
has been available, thousands of businessmen 
have come to expect not merely good copies 
from our machine but consistently excellent 
copies. And as for reliability, they have found it 
gives them just as much as any other piece of 
IBM office equipment. 

In addition to all of this, the IBM Copier has 
features designed to cut down the problem of 
unnecessary proliferation of copies. 

And it comes with a pricing plan that guaran- 
tees a limit on your copying costs. 

A Representative of our Office Products Di- 
vision will be happy to explain the IBM Copier 
in more detail and show you how it could best 
be used in your office. 

Why not call an IBM office today and set up 
an appointment? 


It’s sort of 

a miniature musclecar. 



No, the Datsun 1200 Sport Coupe 
isn’t one of those great, snorting thunder- 
barges. But it's not your run-of-the-mill 
economy car, either. 

It's something in between. A neat 
little machine that handles like a sports car, 
goes like a bat and comes with an economy 


price that includes a lot of extras as stan- 
dard equipment. Reclining buckets, tinted 
glass, whitewalls and nylon carpeting to 
name a few. Add to that an engine that de- 
livers around 30 miles per gallon. It's a 
powerful combination at any price. 

Drive a Datsun... then decide. 


FROM NISSAN WITH PRIDE 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL ronlii 


o (Tense and defense, bul once again Dart- 
mouth had the best team. The Indians 
stomped the Tigers 33-7, intercepting five 
passes, forcing two fumbles and not allow- 
ing a touchdown until the last play of the 
garr.e. 

Cornell, although it lost to Dartmouth a 
week earlier, earned a share of the Ivy title 
by walloping Penn 41-1 3. The Marinaro Era 
came to a glorious conclusion as Ed scored 
five touchdowns and gained 230 yards in 
42 carries. As for the Heisman Trophy, the 
leg-weary Marinaro said, 'Til be happy if 
I get it. I'll be disappointed if I don't. But 
I'll be able to live with it.'* 

Harvard and Yale met in the 88th re- 
newal of their scries. The Crimson, with an 
early three-touchdown splurge in three min- 
utes 1 2 seconds, won going away, 35 1 6, be- 
fore the largest Ivy League crowd this sea- 
son, 51,238. Harvard's first-year coach, Joe 
Restic, was glad The Game was finally be- 
hind him. "I started receiving correspon- 
dence early in the year that I wasn't con- 
centrating enough on Yale,” he said. 

Columbia concluded its finest season in 
10 years, finishing 6-3 with a 24-6 win over 
Brown despite the absence of Quarterback 
Don Jackson, who was injured. The Bruins 
led 6-3 at halftime before the Lions started 
to roar. Boston College routed Massachu- 
setts 35-0 as John Kline kicked two 45- 
yard field goals and the defense produced 
touchdowns on a blocked punt and a pass 
interception. 

Syracuse ended a three-game losing streak 
by overcoming a 21-7 third-quarter deficit 
to defeat West Virginia 28-24. 

Delaware, the nation's top college-divi- 
sion team, romped past Buckncll 46 0 by 
scoring in every quarter. Gardy Kahoc had 
four touchdowns, and his 145 yards rush- 
ing in 20 carries gave him a school record 
1,216 yards for the season. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (10-0) 

2. AUBURN (9-0) 

3. GEORGIA (9-1 ) 

North Carolina capped its finest regular 
season since 1948 by defeating Duke 38 0 
The ninth win in 1 1 games clinched the 
Atlantic Coast Conference championship 
for Coach Bill Dooley's Tar Heels and a 
Gator Bowl clash with Georgia. And who 
will Dooley's relatives root for come game 
time? — the Bulldogs' coach is Bill's brother, 
Vince. Lewis Jolley was the offensive stand- 
out for North Carolina, scoring three touch- 
downs and gaining 159 yards in 24 car- 
ries. "Most of the time," said Jolley, "I'd 
hit the hole, look up and discover a clear 


path between me and Duke's safety man." 

In a couple of ACC upsets, North Car- 
olina State defeated Clcmson 31-23, and 
Virginia edged Maryland 29-27. 

South Carolina switched Defensive Back 
Dickie Harris to offense against Wake For- 
est, and the outstanding punt returner scored 
three touchdowns, becoming the first Game- 
cock to rush for 100 yards this season, as 
South Carolina won 24-7. 

Kentucky was driving for a touchdown 
and the possible go-ahead two-point con- 
version late in the game against Tennessee 
when Defensive End Carl Johnson inter- 
cepted a pitchout and ran 87 yards for a 
TD. The 21 -7 victory insured a Liberty Bowl 
bid for the Volunteers, 

Florida State, headed for the Fiesta Bow l 
against Arizona State, got a running game 
to go with its passing in a 45-10 romp past 
Tulsa, Richmond won a Southern Confer- 
ence showdown with William & Mary, bul 
the prize was dubious: Toledo in the Tan- 
gerine Bowl. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. HOUSTON (8-2) 

2. TEXAS (7-2 ) 

3. ARKANSAS (8-2-1) 

Miami Coach Fran Curd, ignoring the fact 
that Alabama had crushed Houston 34-20 
lour weeks earlier and that his Hurricanes 
had lost 27-6 to Houston and 31-3 to Al- 
abama when the Tide was without its top 
running back, was full of comparative praise 
for the Cougars Saturday night. "Their of- 
fense is much more explosive than Alabama's 
and they arc much harder to defend against," 
he said. Certainly, Miami had trouble de- 
fending against Robert Newhouse. who 
gained 145 yards on 30 carries, and Tom 
Mozisek, who had 122 in 22. Newhouse is 
now- Houston's single-season rushing leader 
with 1,553 yards. 

Arkansas seemed headed for the Liberty 
Bowl and a pairing opposite Tennessee af- 
ter its 1 5-0 win over Texas Tech. The Ra- 
/orbacks' chances for the Cotton Bowl de- 
pend on a Texas loss or tie against Texas 
A&M on Thanksgiving Day. The expected 
showdown between the nation's leading pass 
defense and one of football's most explosive 
passing games never came about. Arkansas 
Quarterback Joe Ferguson, his injured 
throwing shoulder deadened by novocain, 
lasted only one quarter. So the Razorbacks 
threw only eight times, completing two, and 
enjoyed their best game of the season on the 
ground with 318 yards. "We worked on the 
Wishbone all week because Ferguson 
couldn't practice," said Coach Frank 
Broyles. Mike Saint, finding room up the 

continued 
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middle, carried 29 times for 160 yards. Tech, 
stunned by six turnovers, never threatened. 

Texas Christian scored a dramatic vic- 
tory when Berl Simmons' 41 -yard field goal 
in the last half minute defeated Rice 20-19. 
Simmons was anything but the calm and 
collected hero. ‘Tve never been so nervous 
in my life," he said. Quarterback Steve Judy, 
who set up the winning kick with a 20-yard 
pass completion on a fourth-and-18 situ- 
ation said, “It took me 31 games to pull 
one out in the last seconds.” 

Baylor clinched the Southwest Conference 
cellar for the second time in Coach Bill 
Beall's three years, but reports are it won't 
happen again. Southern Methodist's 20-6 
victory may have been Beall's last gasp. The 
Mustangs scored on two short Gary Ham- 
mond to Louis Scott passes and on field 
goals of SI and 31 yards by Chipper John- 
son. Sophomore Tailback Alvin Maxson 
took over the conference rushing lead with 
120 yards gained for a total of 916 yards. 


WEST 

1. ARIZONA STATE (9-1) 

2. STANFORD (8-3) f 

3. WASHINGTON (8-3) 

Stanford settled the question of which Pac- 
cific Eight team gets the Rose Bowl bid 
and eliminated the need for a legal solution 
by defeating California 14-0. Indian Coach 
John Ralston, willing to concede that the 
Golden Bears had at least an outside shot 
at the title, said before the game, “This is 
how it should be. Cal and Stanford going 
down to the final game.” 

There never was much doubt once it got 
under way. Stanford, with a losing record 
at home, came out in its road uniform, and 
the change was for the better. Quarterback 
Don Bunco completed 18 of 24 passes for 
21 1 yards, one of his seven completions to 
Jackie Brown going for a touchdown. The 
Thunder Chickens' defense was overpow- 
ering, allowing Cal only 123 yards on of- 
fense and intercepting a pass the only time 
the Bears moved inside Stanford's 40. 

“It was a stinking tie ... a big fat noth- 
ing," said Southern Cal's John McKay. Fur- 
thermore, it was meaningless and far from 
a sellout as USC and UCLA stumbled to a 
7-7 draw. Of course, you could take Pep- 
per Rodgers' point of view. *i really feel 
like we won," said the UCLA coach. “We 
didn't, but it was very important that we 
didn't lose.” 

The game was devoid of offense, w hich 
may be another way of saying the defense 
was very good. UCLA's touchdown was 
set up by a short punt that gave the Bruins 
possession on the USC 30. Otherwise, they 


never drove beyond the Trojan 48. South- 
ern Cal had nearly twice as many offensive 
yards (295 to 158), but its only impressive 
thrust came on an 89-yard scoring drive in 
the second quarter. 

Washington did not become the nation's 
second-best passing team by running, but 
that's exactly what the Huskies did against 
Washington State, w inning 28-20. Sonny Six- 
killer and Greg Collins threw only 14 times, 
completing eight for 145 yards, while the 
ground game accounted for 238 yards. Six- 
killer even scored on a 32-yard romp around 
right end. The Washington defense was im- 
pressive, yielding only 52 yards on the 
ground to the Pacific Eight's best rushing 
team. Bernard Jackson was slopped for 1 1 
yards in 1 3 carries. 

While Jackson was having a bad day, 
Bobby Moore was having no day at all. 
He was on the sidelines as Oregon lost its 
eighth straight to Oregon State, 30-29. The 
Beavers, meanwhile, had their running star, 
Dave Schilling, make his first start in a 
month. Schilling scored three touchdowns 
and gained 114 yards in 24 tries. He was es- 
pecially effective in the second half when 
Oregon State shifted into an unbalanced 
front and scored 20 points after trailing 
14-10. The last touchdown came with 1:40 
left, on a six-yard run by Billy Carlquist. 

Until San Jose State stunned Stanford 
two weeks ago, the school was not known 
as a football giant killer, but with powerful 
Arizona State coming in, there were visions 
of another upset. And so a crowd of 23,500 
turned out, the largest in the history of Spar- 
tan Stadium, but the smallest Arizona State 
has played before this year. Alas, they saw 
the visiting Sun Devils roll as expected, 49-6. 
Quarterback Dan White passed for three 
touchdowns, and Woody Green gained 173 
yards. 

New Mexico, whose Wishbone would be 
the most effective in the country if Okla- 
homa disappeared, ran all over Wyoming 
49-14. The Lobos added to their 386-yards- 
a-game average with 428, and Fred Henry 
became the first New Mexico back to gain 
1 .000 yards in a season. 


MIDWEST 

1. OKLAHOMA (9-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (10-0) 

3. MICHIGAN (11-0) 


“We'd rather have an immoral win than a 
moral victory," said Ohio State’s Woody 
Hayes after his Buckeyes fell short of Mich- 
igan 10-7. The Wolverines, who are Big Ten 
champions and Rose Bowl bound, managed 
to win when Billy Taylor capped a 72-yard 
fourth-quarter drive with a 21 -yard touch- 


down run. Ohio State tried to conic back 
in the final two minutes, but a pass in- 
terception ended the threat and so infuri- 
ated Hayes that he drew a 15-yard penalty 
for ranting at the officials. “It was inter- 
ference but the referee didn't have the guts 
to call it,” said Hayes. 

Northwestern took second place behind 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the back: Ed Marinaro's magnificent perfor- 
mance against Pennsybania in his final game 
gave him NCAA major-college rushing records 
for career (4,7 1 5 total yards, 1 74.6 per game av- 
erage) and a season (1,881; 209-yard average). 

THE LINEMAN: Ronnie Estay, a 6' I*. 225- 
pound tackle, led LSU’s determined defense, 
making 13 tackles. Estay also punted scicn 
times for a 36.4 average, with only three of his 
kicks being returned for a total of five yards. 


the Wolverines by defeating Michigan State 
28-7. The Wildcats drove for a touchdown 
on their first possession and controlled the 
ball for nearly 10 minutes of the first quar- 
ter. Minnesota ended its 4-7 season suc- 
cessfully by edging Wisconsin 23-21 as Mel 
Anderson caught a scoring pass with nine 
seconds left. "1 thought I was going to grad- 
uate before 1 caught a touchdown pass,” 
he said. “That's cutting it pretty thin — down 
to the last nine seconds in my last game.” 
Speculation is that it was also Coach Mur- 
ray Warmath’s last game. 

Illinois blasted Iowa 31-0 for its fifth 
straight win — this from a team that couldn't 
score at all early in the season and lost its 
first six games. Purdue lost its fifth straight, 
to Indiana 38-31. 

Nebraska and Oklahoma, headed for the 
Orange and Sugar Bowls, respectively, arc 
not the only Big Eight teams going to a 
bowl; Colorado lakes a 9-2 record to the 
Astro-Bluebonnet Bowl after walloping Air 
Force 53-17. Clift' Branch, who scored twice 
on a 34-yard end around and a 65-yard 
punt return and set up another TD w ith a 50- 
yard runback, drew all the raves. “I've never 
seen a football player with that much speed," 
said Air Force Coach Ben Marlin of the 
9.2 sprinter. 

Iowa State's George Amundson scored 
four touchdowns in a 54-0 romp over Okla- 
homa State. The Cyclones, who have won 
seven games while losing only to the Big 
Eight's Big Three, will play in the Sun Bowl. 
Missouri, whose football fortunes have hit 
bedrock, lost to Kansas 7-2 and finished 1-10. 
Kansas State went out of the conference 
against Missouri Valley champion Memphis 
State and came back with a 28-2 1 victory. To- 
ledo had no trouble winning its 34th in a row, 
41-6 over Kent State. 
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Traffic signals can be murder on motor oil. 

But Quaker State has a natural ability to resist harmful 
effects of stop-and-go driving. It's refined by lubrication 
specialists from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, 
the world's choicest. 

Then it’s fortified for extra protection 
against the rust, acid and varnish caused by 
an idling engine. 

You can't avoid those short trips. But with 
the right oil, you can make more of them. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 






Today’s Army 
is helping to save lives 
on the highway. 


Doctors agree that many more accident 
victims could be saved, if they could get skilled 
treatment in time. 

The United States Army is trying to save more 
of these lives. They're doing it with helicopters and 
Army trained evacuation teams. 

They call the project MAST. Military Assistance 
to Safety and Traffic. In three experimental areas of 
the country MAST teams are on 24 hour alert. 
Trained pilots, skilled medical aid men, 
communications experts. 

They can be in the air in two minutes. Get to 
the victims quickly. Start treating them immediately. 
Lift them out promptly and get them to the area 
hospital that is best equipped to handle each case. 

And MAST is working. 

In all three experimental areas it is saving the 
vital time that saves lives in accidents. 

MAST. Military Assistance to Safety and Traffic. 
A good example of how today's Army fights a lot of 
the things none of us want. Toia y’ sArmy 

wants to loin you. 


fishing / Clive Gammon 



It is all over. Withdrawal symptoms be- 
gin even before you are in the car and 
heading back to town. 

Sensitive anglers should avoid Flogo- 
ykjolpo, an island 20 miles southwest 
of Bergen, Norway, where the rain it rain- 
eth every day and a scatter of yellow-Ii- 
chencd rocks protects the fjord mouth 
from the North Sea swells. For there, 
in two acres of sea fenced off by steel 
mesh in concrete, is a sight to unbal- 
ance all but the toughest-minded. With- 
in the impoundment, lashing on the sur- 
face, sliding out of water like rigid, sil- 
ver missiles, passing in shadowy hordes 
along the rocks on which you stand is 
an imprisoned army of Atlantic salm- 
on — 50,000 of them, according to Herr 
Mowinckel's estimate, muscular fish of 
the deep-bodied Norwegian strain up to 
25 pounds and more. 

They are very rarely fished for. though 
Mowinckcl confesses that last year he 
fished all day with two friends and caught 
400. "You start to get tired of it after 
about 100 fish,” he says. It is good to 
know that satiety does come in the end. 
He and his friends must be the only 
men in the world who have ever reached 
this stage where Sal/no sa/ar is concerned. 

But no one should begrudge him a mo- 
ment of the pleasure that the species 
can bring him, or criticize the fact that 
these salmon are about the easiest tar- 
gets in the angling world. For it seems 
entirely possible that we may owe the 
continued survival of the Atlantic salm- 
on to the enterprise that Mowinckel and 
his colleagues are currently conducting. 
Mercilessly hammered by Danish com- 
mercial fishermen who discovered their 
high-seas migration route, and decimat- 
ed by a mysterious virus in British and 
Irish rivers since the mid-1960s, the spe- 
cies has seemed in imminent danger. 
Now, for the first time, there is a gleam 
of hope. 

The 50,000 salmon at Flogoykjolpo, 
and others like them at nearby Velo- 
ykjolpo, arc farm animals, not wild fish. 
They have never seen a river and have 
migrated (if that is the word) only to 
an enclosure of the sea in plastic tanks. 
They were hatched on a fish farm in the 
Hardanger Fjord and took on the sil- 
very coloration of sniolts in only one 
year. (In the wild, salmon fry take from 
two to four years to reach this stage at 
which they migrate downstream to the 
sea.) Two years later they reached adult, 
marketable size — altogether in about 

continued 


Wild hope from 
some tame 
Atlantic salmon 


Successful Norwegian farms may 
yet prove to save the fish at sea 


\A/ith ** ie diabolical smile of one who 
* * hands a six-ounce martini to an al- 
coholic, Herr Thor Mowinckcl gestures 
politely toward the water. “Please!" he 
invites you, and you wonder if some- 
how you have been slain in a righteous 
cause and the Valkyries of Odin have 
transported you to the special section 
of Valhalla reserved for anglers. You 
take the proffered rod, make a nervous, 
fumbling cast and the lure plops in the 
water only 30 feet out. But you do not 
retrieve it far. Momentarily, there is the 
beatific vision of a mob of thick-shoul- 
dered salmon fighting to get at it. then 
you are firmly into a 15-pounder. 

Later, while one of his men is pack- 
ing the fish neatly for you to carry home, 
Herr Mowinckel gestures at the water 
again. “The bigger fish are swimming 
deeper," he says. “Please!” You cast 
again, but the lure has no time to sink 
and it is snatched by an impudent 10- 
pounder. And when that fish is landed, 
Herr Mowinckel says “Please!” no more. 
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FISHING coni i rilled 


half the time that it takes in nature. 

This year, the firm of Mowi, Inc., of 
which Mowinckel is managing director, 
will produce about 100 tons of market- 
able salmon. Within four years they 
should be up to 500 tons, and this, togeth- 
er with the output of other Norwegian 
firms which also are experimenting with 
farms, mean that by 1975 Norway 
should produce about 1,500 tons of 
farmed Atlantic salmon, one-third more 
than her present high-seas catch and 
roughly one-eighth of the world catch. 

And it is very unlikely that salmon 
farming will remain confined to Norway. 
Already the British firm of Unilever is 
setting up a plant in Scotland. Mowi it- 
self has its eyes on the fjordlike coast- 
line of southwestern Ireland, where sea 
temperatures are several degrees higher 
than in Norway and more favorable to 
quick growth. Similar developments are 
taking place on the present salmon-bear- 
ing coasts of North America. 

As Mowi has already learned, farm- 
reared salmon have many advantages 


over wild fish. Quality control is easier. 
Last spring Mowi salmon fetched a bet- 
ter price on the Norwegian market than 
wild fish because they had a higher fat 
content — the “curd” so prized in well- 
conditioned fish. Cultivated salmon can 
also be legally sold at the smolt stage — 
as poachers will testify, grilled smolt is 
delicious — and Mowi anticipates a de- 
mand for small 12-inch salmon to be 
served individually to diners. 

All of which is good news for gour- 
mets but even better news for sportsmen. 
Within a decade it could well become 
uneconomic to hunt salmon in the wild, 
especially to make long ocean journeys 
in search of them: bacon for breakfast 
is now more easily arranged than in the 
days when it was necessary to first cap- 
ture a wild boar. It seems that for once 
anglers can be unreservedly thankful for 
a successful industrial enterprise. 

This is, of course, the first time that 
Atlantic salmon have been successfully 
farmed. After the initial experiments 
were carried out in virtual secrecy, Mowi 


decided this fall to make its achievement 
public, since it is now ready to contact 
future markets. Paradoxically, its success 
can be attributed to the avoidance of 
long-winded scientific research. “We 
didn't have the staff or the money to 
carry out the experiments that should 
have been done,” says Mowinckel. “We 
had to take shortcuts that scientists 
wouldn’t have approved of — they would 
have held us up by demanding absolute 
proof of each stage before proceeding.” 
So Mowi went ahead, like an oldtime 
farmer, learning by trial and error. 

The father of the whole enterprise was 
Johan Laerum, one of the owners of 
Mowi when it was a jam and marma- 
lade producing company. Johan (he is 
now retired) was just interested in fish 
as a hobby. He raised rainbow trout in 
salt water to begin with, then in an am- 
ateur way tried his hand on salmon. He 
was so successful that when Mowi sold 
out the jam business and wanted to re- 
invest, it decided to try salmon farm- 
ing. That was in 1965. 

continued 


Tennis Test 


(Miss a few and you can get 4 months of World Tennis Magazine for only $1.00) 


• Can rallying ruin your game? 

• How can you learn to hit the ball dead 
center on your racket? 

• Who is the No. 1 player in the world? 

• What books are recommended for the 
better tennis player? 

• What courts are the least expensive to 
build? 

• Are there good tennis facilities in Hong 
Kong? 

• How much salt should you take to pre- 
vent leg cramps? 


• Is the serve a big advantage in the tie- 
breaker? 

• Where was the 1971 Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round played? 

• How can tennis statistics help you win 
matches? 

• How should you practice a drop shot? 

• Should you ask your opponent to 
"play two” if you are not sure if the 
ball he just hit is in or out? 

• Do the Independent Pros have their 
own organization? 


• What are the names of some of the 
famous tennis camps? 

• Has Stan Smith ever lost a Davis Cup 
match? 

• What former World Champion earned 
only $27.50 for reaching the quarter- 
finals of a tournament last month? 

• Is it good for your game to take an 
occasional layoff? 

• What woman player made over $100,- 
000 this year? 


The answers to these and many other questions are in the December issue of World Tennis 


I would like to take advantage of your 
Special Introductory Oiler of four issues 
for only $1.00 (regular single issue price 
is 75C). 


Address . — 

City Suit' Zip 

□ Money Enclosed □ Bill Me 

World Tennis, Dept. S, 8100 Wcstgleii, 
Houston, Texas 77042 


Please send the following 1 -year Christmas Gift Subscriptions from me. The first gift is 
$6.00, the second gift S5.00 and each additional gift $4.00. 

Name Name 

Address . Address 

City Stale Zip City State Zip 

Name Name 

Address Address 

City State Zip City State Zip 

GIFT CARD SHOULD READ 

My Name 

Address 

City State Zip Code 

□ Money Enclosed □ Bill Me 

World Tennis, Dept. S, 8100 Wcstglcn, Houston, Texas 77042 
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It’s an Old Forester kind of gift. 
Inside and out. 


Inside one of the world's finest Bourbons. 

Outside one of the season’s most beautiful gift-wraps (at no extra cost). 
Are there any better reasons to give Old Forester again this year? 


At 86 or 100 proof. "There is nothing better in the market." 



1 / mg. lar. l.z mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, 
FTC Report Aug. 71. 


Her first pair of skis. And 
he wants them just right. ( 
The right length.The 
right feel. He won't . 
have it any other way. 

Their cigarette? Viceroy. 
They won't settle for less. 

It's a matter of taste. 


Viceroy gives you all the taste, all the time 



FISHING 


There was no problem in hatching out 
salmon fry and raising them to the smolt 
stage. This has been done since the mid- 
19th century. The first important break- 
through was when Mowi learned how 
to acclimatize the smolts to salt water 
and introduce them to the sea farm prop- 
er with minimum casualties. 

Salmon smolts are among the most 
delicate fish in the sea. They die very eas- 
ily and arc “ten times as dillicult to 
rear as rainbow trout," says Mowinckel. 
What Mowi did was develop a plastic 
container which was filled with water 
and introduced into the smolt tanks, 
whereupon the little silver fishes were 
sluiced into it before it was towed out 
to the sea farm. At no time were the 
smolts touched by human hand: the sea- 
farm screens were opened up and they 
swam right in. About 200.000 smolts 
have been moved this way, and the mor- 
tality rate has been small. 

In the sea farm, with the natural flow 
of the tides increased by a pumping sys- 
tem. they just eat and cal while scuba di- 
vers check the oxygen content of the 
water. There are predators to fear: her- 
ons and sea gulls mainly, but also cod. 
pollack and anglerfish which find their 
way in as fry through the grills and grow 
up on food injended for the salmon. 
And the aristocratic salmon itself turns 
out to be something of a braw ler. Fights 
are regrettably frequent. Cannibalism is 
not unknown. 

The other great problem was finding 
a suitable diet. Salmon don't grow fat 
and red-fleshed on the kind of ofTal which 
is fed to farmed rainbow trout and which 
is bringing the latter a bad name among 
serious eaters. In its simplcminded, em- 
pirical way, Mowi decided to feed its 
salmon on as close an approximation 
as it could find to their natural diet, l or 
the young fish this consists of shrimp 
parts too small 10 be processed and some- 
times small whole shrimp, though the 
latter is expensive. As the salmon grow, 
their diet is changed to capelin, a liny 
member of the smelt family. Capelin 
forms a large part of the wild salmon's 
feed and is relatively cheap. 

It is just possible, Herr Mowinckel 
says, that in the future he will have a sec- 
tion of fjord which will be open to an- 
glers. It is pure cheating, of course, but 
maybe, you know, just as urgent ther- 
apy for those who have spent a blank 
fortnight on the Tweed or the Rcsti- 
gouchc or the Driv a. end 
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Tall 

Order. 


Tall order. You wanted 
a wallet with handy compartments for plastic money. 
Convenient folds for paper money. And full-view vinyl windows to 
protect pictures, papers and I.D.'s. Without hiding them. All to fit 
neatly in your pocket. So we've come up with the Index Pocket 
Secretary. Available in a variety of luxurious leathers. From $6.00. 
And that's no tall story! 


PRIXC IE ( iARIXNER 

Prince Gordner. Sr toui». Mo A Division o! SWANK. INC 


Tim announcement is neither on offer to sell nor o solicitation ul on offer to buy any o\ these securities. The offer is 
mode only by the Prospectus, copies oi which have been filed with the Department ol Law of the Slate ol New York 
and the Bureau ol Securities and the Department o) Law and Public Safety of the Stale ol New Jersey. Neither the 
Attorneys General ol the States ot New York and New Jersey nor the Bureau ol Securities ol the Stale ol New Jersey 
has passed on or endorsed the merits o/ this offering. 

NEW ISSUE November 16. 1971 

1,000,000 Shares 

Diamondhead Corporation 

Common Stock 

(St Par Value) 


Price $15 per Share 


Copies ol the Prospectus may be obtained in any Slate in which this 
announcement is circulated Irorn only such o) the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully oiler the securities in such State. 


Reynolds Securities Inc. 

E. F. Hutton & Company Inc. Bear, Steams & Co. Alex. Brown & Sons 
CBWL-Hayden, Stone Inc. Clark, Dodge & Co. Dominick & Dominick, 
Equitable Securities, Moilon & Co. Harris, Upham & Co. W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Thomson & McKinnon Auchincloss Inc. Tucker, Anthony &R.L.Day G. H. Walker & Co. 



Jacques Duval, race car driver, 
talks about Porsche. 

"\t the 24 hours 
< )f Day t< ma we spent 
about 18 minutes 
in the pits altogether. 
That’s where we 
won the race'.’ 

"With some cars you spend 
more than an hour in the pits. 

So no matter how fast you go 
on the track, you haven’t got 
much of a chance. 

We spent about 18 minutes 
in the pits altogether, because 
we have a very reliable car. The 
914/6. There’s no use starting a 
race with a car you feel won’t last. 

I can count on one hand the 
number of times that I did not 
finish a race. And there are not 
many drivers that can say that. 

They expect to finish maybe 
one or two races out of five. 

In ten years of racing 
Porsches, I think I did not finish 
only three or four times. Which 
is quite a record. 

So, because of the reliability 
of the 914/6, we don’t have to 
carry a truck load of spare parts 
like most people in the pits. 

They spend three days before 
the race rebuilding major com- 
ponents of the car. 

But we just check the valves 
and maybe adjust them. Change 
the oil. ami choose spark plugs 
... a few things like that. But 
there is no great preparation to 
do. The car is ready. 

We just go to a race and en- 
joy the practice runs, and when 
the race starts, we start.'’ 

PORSCHE' 

Porsche Audi : u division of Volkswagen. 


pro football Joe Marshall 


They do it by the numbers 

To NFL statisticians it doesn't matter who won or lost or even how 
well they played the game but how you record a fumbled interception 


last year Larry Brown of the Wash- 
inglon Redskins won the NFL rush- 
ing title with 1,125 yards, not quite 100 
more than the total amassed by the run- 
ner-up. Ron Johnson of the New York 
Giants. Although it wasn't evident from 
the stands. Brown got a little boost in 
the seven games he played in Robert F. 
Kennedy Stadium. 

Take a look at the Giant-Redskin 
game, which took place in Washington 
during the Nth week of the season. 
Brown entered that contest leading the 
league with 857 yards and during the 
first quarter added 64 more. Gradually 
the press box became aw are of the mag- 
ic 1 ,000-yard mark, as it might sense a no- 
hitter in the fourth inning of a baseball 
game. Brow n rushed from the 17 to just 
across the 24. Now. for statistical pur- 
poses. the NFL doesn't recognize half 
yards and determining when a portion 
of a yard became a whole yard was con- 
jectural until this year. “Eight yards." 
ruled the official scorer. In Giant ter- 
ritory. Brown ran from just over the 20 
to midway between the 16 and 15. “Five 
yards,” was the call. Only a four-yard 
loss— or was it five? — late in the game 
kept him from reaching 1,000. 

The principle at work here— rational- 
ization — operates throughout sport, 
from the scoring of errors in baseball 
to assists in basketball. It operates, for 
that matter, anywhere in life where the 
judgment of partial observers, herein 
known as fans, is required. In RFK Sta- 
dium Larry Brown is a hero. When there 
was doubt, he got the benefit of it. Where- 
as others, particularly visitors like Ron 
Johnson, needed a good half yard to 
get credit for a full one. Brown got by 
with a foot. It is a small matter, but 
spread over seven games it may have 
amounted to 50 yards. 

This year the NFL has a new scoring 
rule that sets more definite, if arbitrary, 
standards for determining when an inch 
becomes a yard and that furthers the 
league's drive to eliminate “the* judgment 


of the official scorer" from scoring. (With 
a couple of exceptions, the new rule reads 
as follows: “If any point of the football 
rests on or above any yard stripe, fu- 
ture action is to be computed from that 
yard line. However, if all the football 
has been advanced beyond any yard 
stripe, future action is computed from 
the first yard line, in advance of the foot- 
ball.” Got it?) Not that the league scorns 
that judgment. It is just that credibility 
demands uniformity and uniformity usu- 
ally goes awry when the human element 
is introduced. The human element in 
this case consists of small crews of stat- 
isticians scattered about the 25 NFL cit- 
ies. They function clerically, reducing 
each play to yardage totals, recording 
those totals in the proper categories and 
forwarding the information to the Elias 
Sports Bureau in New York, which com- 
piles statistics for the league. There is, in 
addition, a sub-unit, the play-by-play 
crew, which prepares and distributes 
throughout the press box an eight-to- 10- 
page game summary describing each play 
and giving first half and final statistics. 

The rewards of the work are limited, 
the pay nominal. Says one statistician, 
“If I w'ere doing it for the money, I 
wouldn't be doing it." Statisticians are 
often ribbed about having the best seat 
in the house and getting paid at the 
same time, but the job has its demands. 
It is not a simple matter to explain sta- 
tistically what happened when a Fete 
Beathard pass w as intercepted downfield, 
returned to the line of scrimmage and 
fumbled loose for three yards before be- 
ing recovered by the original offensive 
team. “That’s when I want to turn in 
my pencil." says Detroit's Jack Teahen. 
“You have to be very disciplined, very 
dedicated," says Ray Johnston of Den- 
ver. “You can't whoop it up like you 
can in the stands." 

Statisticians must constantly be aware 
of where a punt or kickoff is fielded, 
where an interception is made, where a 
fumble occurs. “You get so all you do 

continued 
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We made a car stereo 
for people who swing both ways. 


FM and 8 track. Stereo radio 
and cartridge player. In one 
unit. The CQ-909. It’s like 
putting your living room on 
wheels. So you can take all 
your trips in stereo. 

Whether you like hard rock 
or soft sonatas, you can choose 
exactly what you want. If you 
don’t find a sound on FM that 
turns you on, just turn onto tape. 

The cartridge player has 
pushbutton controls. So you can 
work it without taking your eyes 
off the road. Just push one 
button to select the track from 
“Hair” you want. Another to 


repeat the track. And another 
to eject the whole show. 

And when you finally get 
your date to slide over, she 
won’t tear her pantyhose on the 
cartridge. Because the cartridge 
fits in flush with the player. 

In fact, the whole unit fits 
under the dash. 

The FM Multiplex is also 
simple to work. Besides FET 
to pull in faraway stations, 
there’s a special button to cut 
down on interference. Plus AFC 
to lock in the sounds you 
swing to: Jefferson Airplane or 
Led Zeppelin. And to make sure 


the Airplane doesn’t sound like 
the Zeppelin, there are separate 
volume and tone controls. 

As well as a slide-rule balance 
control. And when you shut off 
the radio, the dial blacks out. 

The CQ-909 also has IF and 
RF amplifier systems. The kind 
you usually find in Hi-Fi 
components. So you get every 
nuance of every note. And 
optional sets of speakers are 
available to hear all those 
nuances through. 

Drive to your Panasonic dealer 
and see Model CQ-909. So you 
can choose which way to swing. 





with me World's Greatest Snoopy Troptiies 


Here's the World's Greatest Way to brighten up a friend's day. 
Surprise him (or her) with a Snoopy Trophy. Made of heavy 
durable plastic, each 4 1/2” trophy is hand painted in several 
brilliant enamel colors and features an appropriately worded 
metal plaque. And each comes in its own individual "Snoopy 
Gram” box, ready for mailing. All for only S3.00 postpaid. (Or 
if you'd like us to send a trophy directly to a friend, just 
print your message in the space provided and we'll transcribe it 
on the Snoopy Gram box and mail it for you, all for only 
.50 i extra.) 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED# BOX 46# TRENTON, N.J. 086071 

1 Please help me cheer up a friend by sending the 

1 trophy 1 have indicated to: 

1 Address 

| FOR MY FRIEND 

1 need cheering up. too. Please 

1 

FOR ME | 

Fan 


Fan 


Football 

Player 


My Name 

Address 

Football 

Player 


Tennis Player 


T ennis Player 


j City State Zip 

1 Also send the Snoopy Gram 1 have written (1 am 

J including an additional .504 to cover handling charges ) 

DEAR 

Skier 


City State Zip 

My check or money order is enclosed. 



| SNfflPY GRAM^ 

Skier 


Golfer 


Golfer 


Bon Voyage 


Bon Voyage 


Bowler 


Bowler 


Basketball 


Basketball 

Player 



Driver 


_js/ 

Driver 


Hunter 

— 

Hunter 








PRO FOOTBALL continued 


is watch players’ feet,” the Jets' Pat Mc- 
Donough grumbles. 

Usually a team’s public-relations di- 
rector hires the chief statistician, who 
then picks his assistants. The resulting 
crews differ as greatly as the high school 
principals, bankers and magazine editors 
who lead them. Many, of course, love 
to deal with numbers; there is a fair 
share of math teachers, accountants, en- 
gineers, even a few employees of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and one physicist, 
but other occupations range from post- 
man to storekeeper at a state penitentiary 
to an SMU German professor. Accord- 
ingly, the reasons for showing up on Sun- 
day vary. “Force of habit maybe,” sighs 
L.A.’s Chuck Wcinstock, who has chart- 
ed UCLA and USC since the mid-’20s 
and the Rams since they went West in 
1946. “It fulfills all of my desires,” says 
Houston's W. O. Johnson. “I don't go 
to picture shows or things of that na- 
ture.” Pal McDonough pleads obsession. 
“When I watch a game on TV,” he 
sdys, “I keep a play-by-play.” 


Some of the crews are family-ori- 
ented, as in Philadelphia where Harry 
Schwartz, his brother, his brother-in- 
law and his nephew handle the fig- 
ures. Or in L.A. where Chuck Wein- 
stock’s No. I assistant since 1940 has 
been his wife Jean. 

The crews range in size from two to 
10. In Chicago Ed Sainsbury does all 
the statistical work and still files a story 
for UPI. No two crews divide the work 
load similarly. Thirteen of them use the 
work sheets supplied by the NFL, which 
means that just as many others have de- 
vised their own “much simpler" or “ob- 
viously superior” methods. Only the of- 
ficial NFL score sheet, which has blocks 
for over 1,200 possible entries and must 
be filled out at the conclusion of each 
game, brings any sense of symmetry into 
these far-flung operations. 

The plethora of pro football statistics 
is a recent phenomenon. “Statistics have 
only become important in the Rozelle 
era," says Seymour Siwoff, who heads 
up Elias. "Before that statisticians were 


largely shunned.” Explains Jim Kensil, 
who was director of public relations for 
the NFL when Siwoff’s company was 
hired in 1961, "We weren't interested 
in statistics themselves but in them as a 
framework to promote the players. In 
those days there were only subjective, 
not objective, ways to rate the stars. Peo- 
ple weren't rating individual perfor- 
mances by numbers. I mean, in base- 
ball you knew that if a guy hit 40 home 
runs he had a good season, but in foot- 
ball a 1,000-yard rushing season had lit- 
tle relevance. The information had al- 
ways been there. It had just never been 
molded into anything meaningful." 

In some ways the NFL has not 
achieved its purpose. The promotional 
aspects of statistics have too often blind- 
ed the fans to their objective value. Those 
facets of a player’s ability that cannot 
be quantified, such as a running back’s 
willingness to block, tend to be forgot- 
ten in rating performance, and too often 
statistical leaders get automatic recog- 
nition as the best at their position. For 
continued 


The great impostor. 

It IC nnt o n! OQrpItp 


It is not a cigarette. 

Nor is it everybody’s idea 
of a cigar. 



It's an A&C Little Ci gar. Slim, 
filter-tipped and devilishly 
smooth tasting. 

It tastes great because it's 


made v/ith a special blend that 
includes imported cigar 
tobaccos. Cured for mildness 
and flavor. And it looks great! 

Naturally, it all adds up 
to a very satisfying smoke. 

An A&C Little Ci gar. 




There are twenty 
A&C Little Ci g ars in the 
elegant crush-proof pack. 
Regular or Menthol. 


PRO FOOTBALL continued 


example, a recent survey has shown that 
the 300-yard passing day usually occurs 
in a losing effort. Furthermore, football's 
most impressive statistics — perhaps Jim 
Brown’s mile-plus of rushing in 1963 
and Joe Namath’s 4,007-yard passing 
season — hardly roll off the tongue like 
61*, 714 and .400. 

“Sophistication of all this is still go- 
ing on,” says Kensil. “It has only been 
since 1965 that we have kept statistics 
on the pass rush. The number of times 
a team gets to an opposing quarterback 
has now become significant in rating both 
offensive and defensive lines.” Don 
Weiss, the NFL’s director of public re- 
lations, has recently supervised a mas- 
sive rewriting of the scoring rules. “Sta- 
tistics should reflect the play of the 
game," he says. “They are more than 
just numbers.” One innovation will prob- 
ably be the take-away give-away table 
inspired by George Allen’s theory that 
a team will win if it can take the ball 
away from its opponent via fumbles and 
interceptions five times during a game. 


Weiss has shown that the teams with 
the biggest plus factors (/.<?., more take- 
aways than give-aways) finish at the top 
of the standings, and that fact indicates 
that the table may soon find its way 
into the annual Official NFL Record 
Manual, which is already 352 pages long. 

Understandably, the stature of the 
statistician has greatly increased over the 
past decade. Nothing attests to that fact 
better than the very size of Jack Tea- 
hen’s Detroit crew, which is 10 strong 
and represents over 125 years of scor- 
ing experience. Teahen, the assistant 
managing editor of Automotive News, 
has steadily built the crew since 1948, 
when he ran the play-by-play unit while 
a student at the University of Detroit. 

Except for greater refinement in its du- 
ties, his crew resembles and operates 
much like the others. Its membership 
includes the associate dean of the De- 
troit College of Law, two other law- 
yers, one of whom is a former president 
of the Detroit Board of Education, and 
three advertising executives. 


All but Dave Burgin, who roams about 
distributing play-by-play sheets, are sta- 
tioned near the end of the press box, 
which hangs over the southwest corner 
of Tiger Stadium, a position demanding ' 
field glasses. Frank Gawronski stands 
next to a telephone hookup over which 
he feeds statistical information to the 
Lion P.R. man, Lyall Smith. In front 
of Gawronski his brother Art fills out 
the first page of the play-by-play sum- 
mary, while Patrick McDonald puts ba- 
sically the same information — i.e., scor- 
ing plays, starting lineups, substitutions, 
officials — on the back page of the score 
sheet. Next in line are John Morad, Jim 
Huddleston, Teahen and A1 Mixer who 
work with the main body of statistics. < 
Morad is the expert on fumbles, which 
cause the greatest confusion and demand 
the most expertise, but also handles 
interceptions, scoring and field-goal 
lengths. Mixer logs first downs, penalties 
and action on kicking plays while Tea- 
hen and Huddleston take care of pass- * 
ing and rushing. Every member of the 



Mercury Colony Park is where 
other wagons come to learn about 
luxury. And ride. 

So it figures the Colony Park 
would be first to show that a station 
wagon can have a ride that rivals a 
luxury car. After all, it’s built by the 
same skilled hands that made 
Mercury's ride one of the finest in the 


world -proved in test after test. 

The Colony Park is packed with 
luxury features from its concealed 
headlamps and optional Twin Com- 
fort Lounge Seats to its trend-setting 
Three-Way Doorgate that opens as a 
loading platform or as a rear door. 

There are also power front disc 
brakes, power ventilation, power steer- 


ing, automatic transmission, and a 
400 cubic-inch V-8. All standard. 

As for our new Mercury Montego 
MX Villager, if we told you it had the, 
spacious luxury and riding comfort of 
Colony Park, we’d only be stretching 
the point about 5 inches. 
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trimmer in length, but its big cargo 



crew runs a cross-check or two on oth- 
er members and each compiles miscel- 
laneous statistics — in McDonald's case, 
for instance, third-down conversions. 

There is also the two-man play-by- 
play crew. Bill Swink keeps a longhand 
record with which he can update Dick 
Monley, who has been typing these re- 
ports for the Lions for 23 years. In most 
cities play-by-plays are functional and 
colorless, lacking life-giving verbs: 
“Hubbard at right tackle for four." 
Monley majored in journalism with the 
intention of being a newspaper sports- 
writer. Then he learned what that pro- 
fession paid and made sporlswriting his 
avocation, becoming a sort of play-by- 
play man's Grantland Rice: “Taylor 
tried right end but Eller dropped him 
rudely." He refuses to shill for the home 
team. Pity Greg Landry when he has a 
bad passing night: “Landry had Wal- 
ton on a post pattern open, but threw 
poorly into the ground.” Monley ad- 
mits that “they speak to me at times 
about editorializing, but I've got to tell 


the truth. If a pass was a bad pass, I’ve 
just got to say it.” 

Following the game the crew totals 
the figures and fills out the official score 
sheet. Then the final statistics are read 
to Elias over the phone so that the bu- 
reau needn't wail for the mail to pre- 
pare its weekly release. 

An hour or so after the final gun the 
crew files out of the deserted stadium, 
and perhaps there is something symbolic 
in their isolation. Statisticians may be a 
dying breed. In Atlanta, Boyd Odom's 
crew works side by side with a Hon- 
eywell computer. The Falcons' P. R . man, 
Jan Van Duser, explains that Atlanta is 
simply “doing the project for the NFL 
in order to get the ‘bugs' out and de- 
termine if this melhod really has any fu- 
ture in press boxes." The Honeywell peo- 
ple say “there aren’t any bugs" and point 
out that the computer can provide a com- 
plete final stat sheet within three min- 
utes whereas Boyd Odom's crew takes 
about 15. And, Honeywell adds, “There 
is absolutely no chance for error.” For 


instance, a rushing or forward passing 
play that results in a touchdown is al- 
ways a first down even if it occurs on 
first and goal from the one. A human 
can easily forget to note that but when 
you record a touchdown on the com- 
puter its program is set up so that it au- 
tomatically credits the scoring team with 
a first down. 

Now it is true that the human ele- 
ment may always determine what in- 
formation is fed to the computer. And, 
of course, in the foreseeable future the 
chance of a power failure necessitates a 
human crew even if Honeywell is there. 
“In many ways this is a frill," admits 
Van Duser. But then, football statistics 
were once frills, too. “Statistics are an 
integral part of the game," Buffalo's John 
Barnes says. “They can tell you every- 
thing there is to know about how your 
team is doing." Perhaps there will come 
a day when the NFL will do away with 
point totals and keep crowds breathlessly 
waiting for three minutes while Hon- 
eywell determines a victor. end 



Montego MX Villager. 

Mercury’s new trimmer size wagon built in the same tradition. 


compartment still lets you lay 4-foot- 
wide panels out flat, just as you can 
in the biggest wagons. 

In the Villager, a front Flight 
Bench seat (like two side-by-side arm- 
chairs) is standard. So are front disc 
brakes and the Three-Way Doorgate. 

You get the ride of a big car, too, 
thanks to a new wider stance and the 


same type high-stability suspension 
system introduced this year on our 
most expensive luxury cars. 

So why give up luxury and riding 
comfort just because you need a 
wagon? Mercury brings them to you 
in two elegant sizes. 

Luxury wheel covers, whitewalls 
and luggage rack(shown)areoptional. 


Better ideas make better cars. 
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TNAT WHISTLE 
SOWN THE LIKE? 



It brings memories highballing back to old ballplayers of times when 
sport moved leisurely and train travel was something to sing about 


by MARK KRAM 


When the Los Angeles Limited took Babe Ruth to 
Hollywood, Sally Rand (at his elbow) was among the welcoming starlets. 


CONTINUED 


M ot flowers, not stars, says Ga- 
briel Syme in Chesterton’s The 
Man Who Was Thursday, but 
our digestions going sacredly and silent- 
ly right — this is poetry. “The most po- 
etical thing in the world,” he insists, 
"is not being sick.” Order, he declares, 
that is the magic of man. It is not hard 
to resist throwing in with Syme: his in- 
sufferable smugness and clerkish mind 
seem to mock sensibility. Then, sudden- 
ly, he tugs you to his side by entreating 
that you behold the train: "Take your 
books of mere poetry and prose: let me 
read a timetable, with tears of pride. 
... I tell you that every time a train 
comes in I feel that it has broken past bat- 
teries of besiegers and that man has 
won a battle against chaos.” 

Poor Syme, were he with us today, 
how defenseless, how impotent, how un- 
strung he would be — or would he? He 
was not one to welcome the dour, to com- 
fort the neurotic. He might well cast his 
lot with those who harrumph: the 
amount of oxygen in the air is the same 
as it was in 1910; fish caught half a cen- 
tury ago had double the mercury of those 
today: DDT knocks off some birds and 
fish, but what about the lives it saves. 


continued 

What to say, though, about the decay 
of Syme's train. Clever as the rationale 
might be, Syme surely would hear none 
of it, for if anything symbolized civi- 
lization and order it was his glorious 
and beloved passenger train. 

Old Syme would not permit its pass- 
ing. He might seek out a Senator, say 
one tied into automobiles and the spread- 
ing virus of the highway system. Then, 
discovering quickly that Senators do not 
hear very well, he would calmly remove 
his top hat and activate the business 
end of his cane. Having vented his an- 
ger, he would then curse the jet as the ul- 
timate humiliation of machine over man. 
We would never see Syme again: her- 
mitage would be better than being a 
part of an age notable for planned ob- 
solescence, one in which nothing works 
and nobody cares. 

If Syme’s behavior seems too dra- 
matic, it is at least understandable; 
the decline of the train is much more 


than one of the great failures in the his- 
tory of capitalism. It is a personal 
thing, the train, and its condition re- 
flects another loss of a human alternate 
and tells us surely that something has 
gone out of us as a people. The feel 
of things, of who you were, of where 
you were, a sense of place in a vast 
land, that is what the train has always 
meant. Even now, with all that it once 
was gone or nearly gone, the mind 
will not accept the judgment of that 
clucking curmudgeon James J. Hill 
who once damned the train by com- 
paring it to a male teat— it being nei- 
ther useful nor ornamental. 

Nothing moved Emperor James more 
than the sight of a long line of freight, 
heavy with goods, the blood of the 
nation. Fine, but could there not have 
been just a dim, humanist flicker in the 
old geezer, an appreciation of what the 
train meant to so many, and still does 
to some? Those who believe that there 
is much more to travel than the ordeal 
of being herded into a machine that, 
for all its speed, delivers us disconnected, 
Muzaked into stupor and somehow con- 
verted into a plastic kind of freight. 
Those who know that the train is a state 
of mind and wish that it could bestride 
our culture as it once did; who believe 
that, if it could, the beast in the heart 
of the land would be made still. 

A daydream, of course, but autumn af- 
ternoons seem to promote such thoughts, 
those hours strangely lit, a great ache of 
emptiness in the air, a sense of things lost, 
never to be had again. It is not hard to 
hear voices that have not called in years, 
to hear the whistle of a faraway train that 
is nowhere near. Shafts of amber slant 
through the thinning trees and come 
to rest as intricate shadows on the 
wall. It is a soundless time, and the 
mind drifts to a long ago summer eve- 
ning up in the hills of western Mary- 
land, then a region awash with banjo 
pickers, fiddlers, guitar players and 
harp blowers. Often some of them 
crowded on a big, wide porch, illu- 
minated only by lightning bugs, and if 
you closed your eyes you could hear 
the rhythms, the music of a highballing 
train. For the sound of a train was 
close to them, like the sound of a fog- 
horn to seamen. It spoke to them: of 
good news and bad news, of places 
they had never been, nor would ever go, 
of women they had never seen, of the 
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Dinner in the diner, nothing could be finer on a 
Dodger victory train for Catcher Mickey Owen and his wife. 


restlessness inside them and the mystery 
that lay beyond the hills. 


I'm going to lay my head on that lone- 
some railroad line 

Let the 219 ease my troubled mind. 


ways important in the movies, whether 
it was bearing down on some pale 
waif tied to a track or waiting next to 
a steam-shrouded platform for the cat- 
pawed arrival of a Homburged spy. 

Thoughts tumble over one another, 
until they reel back and stop in a Bal- 
timore train station, where three kids 
wearing baseball gloves stand entranced 
next to an idling train; it is the Yankee 
train heading north. Just any old face 
will do, they say, and then there it is 
next to the dining-car window, long and 
lean and somber — DiMaggio’s face. He 
looks down, and turns back. Several cars 
farther on, a man steps to the platform: 
”Hey! Yeah, you three.” He pulls a ball 
out of his pocket and rolls it toward 
the kids. “He must have been a utility 
man,” says one of them later. “A guy 
that’ll be down in Newark next week. 
The regulars don’t give nothin’ away.” 
The three would never again get a ball 
at the station, nor so much as receive a 
broad smile, but no matter. You did 
not sec a face from the bleachers even 
then. But that was a big closeup com- 
pared to the perspective kids have to set- 
tle for now as traveling players pass over 
them 35,000 feet in the air. 

continued 


Another group of Cardinals— Erv Dusak, Harry Walker, 
George Munger and Nippy Jones-tune up for a pennant playoff. 


The music up in those hills, like frag- 
ments of one’s lifetime, remains indelible, 
striking up at odd periods — on those 
fall afternoons, in the deep dark of a win- 
ter night, or in the quiet of a railroad mu- 
seum where, then, that music seems to 
swell. It is a ghostly place. The big en- 
gine stands frozen, like a prehistoric rep- 
tile that never decomposed. And it is 
hard to look upon it without having 
the angry urge to breathe life into it, to 
send it roaring across the rivers and 
plains and mountains of a country that 
it chopped out of a wilderness. Look- 
ing up at the engine, a sepia photograph 
comes into focus. One of forms and fac- 
es: engineers in crisp, pinstripe overalls, 
imperious in posture, scruffily lordlikc 
in their manner at the throttle; conduc- 
tors who, you can sec, change their white 
shirts twice a day, whose gold watches 
are a celebration of time and never err; 
the windowed, streaking faces of peo- 
ple who must be heading for strange ren- 
dezvous and fates and dramas of which 
no one will ever hear. Or, maybe, they 
arc just returning home, and was there 
ever a better way to go home? 

Light wanes through the museum’s 
windows. Attendants cough nervously, 
look anxiously at the clock in utter fear 
that they will be carried one second over- 
time. Outside, the behavioral sink brims 


over, with traffic and noise combusting 
into a caged desperation, with pinched 
faces behind wheels waiting for a piece 
of the expressway so they can inch 
home. Whoever, one wonders, wrote a 
song about an expressway, and what 
could an expressway add to a movie; 
no sophisticated bandit would use one 
after a bank job. But the train was al- 
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continued 


Those trips to the station, those fac- 
es, how easily pleased a kid was then, 
back when sports were still touched with 
mystery, before games and those who 
played them moved above cloud cover 
and came down into an electronic box. 
The trains were a dominant part of 
sports, a lifeline to small towns, where 
a Babe Ruth would be received like the 
Kublai Khan and everybody waited for 
that one exhibition game a year. ‘Til 
never forget those platforms,” says Jack- 
ie Jensen, ‘‘all those people gathered 
there just to get a glimpse of us. Train 
travel meant much to baseball and to 
many of the players. They can’t see the 
country anymore. We used to be able 
to tell the season and what kind of crop 
year it was by looking out the window 
and seeing the height of the corn or the 
blossoms on the trees. We even got to 
know when the hayfields in certain ar- 
eas of the Midwest were about to get 
their second cutting. It was enriching.” 

Life aboard a train is etched deeply 
into the memories of those who expe- 
rienced it for close to half of each sea- 
son. Listen to them talk, and you can 
almost see the patrician Connie Mack 
sitting in his compartment, his straw 
boater and high, stiff collar all in place, 
extending his bony fingers to explain a 
point to his pitchers; can see Babe Ruth, 
after being fined $5,000 for dissipation, 
holding his tiny manager, Miller Hug- 
gins, by the arms off the platform of a 
vibrating rear car; can see those rookie 
pitchers just in from the high grass, 
awake at night in their berths, resting 
their arms in clothes hammocks (special 
slings, they were told, to protect their 
pitching arms). It was a tranquil way of 
travel to some, tedious to a few, but 
one that created great spirit and a feel- 
ing of oneness that does not seem to sur- 
vive on modern clubs. Old ballplayers 
like to reminisce about those trips. 

ernie koy: 

“We carried wardrobe trunks instead 
of bags as the players do today, be- 
cause we’d be gone so long. Pepper Mar- 
tin took along only one white suit and 

continued 
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one black shirt. By the time we returned 
to St. Louis, the suit was the same col- 
or as the shirt. Pepper filled the rest of 
his trunk with wrenches, screwdrivers 
and hammers, things like that. He owned 
a farm in Oklahoma, and on the road 
he always visited hardware stores look- 
ing for bargains. He would never get 
over that noseclip we used. We often 
slept with wet towels over our noses to 
keep out the soot. That was until Doc 
Weaver, our trainer, invented a filter ap- 
paratus for the nose. It resembled a cuff 
link. It was made of soft metal, and the 
top end had a clip. You put cotton in 
the clip and then closed it and stuck it 
in your nostrils. Worked good. There 
were two sizes, one for big noses and 
one for small ones. Me, I went for the 
king-sized model. That clip saved me 
from choking to death. 

"Those were good times. I have to 
laugh just thinking of Estcl Crabtree. 
What a funny man. I remember what 
he did to Max Surkont w hen he joined 
us in '42. It was customary then fora pas- 
senger to leave his shoes inside the cur- 
tain of his Pullman, and the porter would 
come collect them and shine them. Crab- 
tree told Surkont that a thief had been 
stealing the players’ shoes. Surkont was 
to guard them during the night, since it 
was his turn. So all the Cardinals piled the 
shoes into Max's lower berth. Directly, 
Max dropped o(T to sleep, and when he 
woke, the porter had the shoes stacked 
like wood in the middle of the aisle. The 
commotion, when Surkont saw this, 
awakened the entire team. They found 
him w restling that poor porter like a bear 
and screaming: ’I got him, I got him!' 
Well, we laughed until it was time for 
breakfast, and then we laughed some 
more over the best breakfast served any- 
where. I can still taste those breakfasts — 
scrambled country eggs, big slices of ham 
and steaming pots of coffee." 

Many players speak of the food on those 
trains, drooling rhapsodies of vegetable 
casseroles, thick lamb chops, meals as 
good — so Casey Stengel says — as those 
at the Waldorf. The quantity of each 


meal was enough for most players ex- 
cept Babe Ruth, who spent his life 
being constantly hungry. Once, on a sid- 
ing in Asheville, N.C., while playing 
bridge late at night, he looked out the 
window and saw a restaurant lie got 
off in his pajamas and robe and went 
across to ask the owner if he had any 
ham. A huge ham was produced, and 
Ruth, requesting a knife, cut himself a 
portion that would have fed a family of 
four. He then ordered six eggs, 10 pieces 
of toast and eventually drank six cups 
of coffee. His snack over, he returned 
to the train and bed and — as his wife as- 
sured the alarmed few w ho had watched 
Babe eating— "snored like a horse all 
night." 

sun blattnf.r: 

"I'll never forget going to sec Billy 
Southworth in his compartment. It was 
a special moment. He'd be in his com- 
partment, and all anybody in there talked 
was baseball. I was a rookie and it was 
very helpful. You'd be sitting around in 
the Pullman playing fan-tan or maybe 
you’d be up in the club car having a 
beer and word would come that Billy 
wanted to see you. He'd talk about the 
hitters and what to expect from a pitch- 
er. If you’d made a mistake on a cutoff 
play Billy would lecture you on what 
you'd done wrong. He might call in vet- 
erans like Terry Moore, and I'd sit there 
listening to those wheels clacking, tak- 
ing everything in. I remember on one 
trip Billy told me to think about two 
things: 'Hit the outside pitch to right, 
and the inside one to left.’ I had to 
laugh, and when Billy asked me why 
I was standing there chuckling, 1 told 
him if 1 could do that I’d hit .500, and 
so would everybody else." 

Informal instruction, or counseling, was 
just an effort to deal with the tedious 
hours. Card games, mainly bridge, con- 
sumed most of the time, but not enough. 
For instance, there was one guy who 
ran the length of a three-car segment 
for about two-thirds of a 28-hour trip. 
Wagering also helped dull the edge of 
the long runs like Boston to St. Louis. 
It was on such a trip that Clint Court- 
ney bet a writer, who was always claim- 
ing to be in better shape than the play- 
ers, that he could lose him in a 60-yard 
race. The car was on a siding, and they 
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stepped olT the yardage. The race be- 
gan, but after about 40 yards Courtney 
stumbled and went sliding on the grav- 
el bed alongside the tracks, scraping the 
skin from nearly every part of his body. 
His manager, Rogers Hornsby, was not 
in the least sympathetic; despite the 
discomfort of his face, Courtney could 
not escape the harness of his catcher's 
equipment several hours later. 

Joe Aguirre, a pro football player in 
the early '40s, had an equally painful ex- 
perience riding the rails. He was an end 
with the Washington Redskins and was 
traveling home from Chicago with the 
team after a championship game. He 
had been cut up badly during the af- 
ternoon's play and after boarding the 
train his nose was taped into a tem- 
porary set. Deservedly so, Aguirre par- 


took of generous refreshment in the club 
car that night. He then glided back to 
his lower berth and ducked into it, only 
to find a young lady. “1 don't mind," 
said Aguirre, “but you'd better move 
over." The woman reached coolly into 
the hammock, which was used for per- 
sonals, pulled out her purse and hit him 
squarely on the nose. Aguirre returned 
to the club car, holding his bloody and 
tear-filled face and moaning; the doctor 
reset his nose. Aguirre returned to his 
berth — this time in the right car. 
Hours later, while the train was on a sid- 
ing waiting for a connection, Aguirre 
decided that he was thirsty and, the club 
car being closed, decided to sprint to a 
local tavern for some beer. During his 
absence, the cars were moved five tracks 
over and, as Aguirre was returning, the 
new train began pulling out. With a bag 
of bottles in each arm, Joe set out after 
the train; he never, it was later observed, 
ran belter. He made ground on the train 
and soon caught its rear porch, which 
by now was crowded with cheering 


Redskins. Timing his ascent perfectly, 
Aguirre leaped and belly-landed onto 
the porch. The beer was not damaged, 
but . . . well, the doctor had to be sum- 
moned once more to administer to 
Aguirre's wounds. 

bob lemon: 

"'That train after the "48 Scries — what 
a trip! It got wild. Wc had our wives 
with us and two dining cars. Bill Veeck 
kept bottles of bourbon and Scotch on 
each table. And when one was gone he 
had i t replaced. We had 45 cases of cham- 
pagne aboard. The dining-car steward 
got pretty upset about what wc were 
doing to his cars and at one point threat- 
ened to send Veeck a bill. Everybody 
stayed up all night and by the time the 
train pulled into Cleveland the next 
morning we looked like a bunch of bums. 
People had thrown champagne and oth- 
er things and our shirts were filthy and 
sopping wet. But we were scheduled to 
ride through the city in a victory parade 
that started right from the station. For- 
contimud 
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Model 304 incorporates the only signal-seeking 
FM/FM stereo receiver on the market. 

A free call to 800-631-1971 (in N.J. 800-962- 
2803) will give you the names of stores where you 
can experience a Qaudio demonstration. 

For brochure: Toyo Radio Co. of America, fnc., 
1842B West 169th Street, „ 

Gardena. Calif. 90247. Dealers QJUJIDIIO 
and service centers across 
the country. 
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The do’s and the 
don’t of Give-n’-Take 
Slacks from Sears. 


Whatever you want to do, you can do 
in Give-n'-Take Slacks. Comfortably! 
Want to bend? And stretch? No 
problem. Give-n’-Take Slacks are made 
(from Trevira* polyester, Avril® rayon, 
and Lycra K spandex) to bend and 
stretch whenever you bend and 
stretch. Want to machine wash and 
tumble dry them? Do it. Which brings 
us to the only "don't" of Give-n’-Take 
Slacks. Don’t iron them. You don't 
have to because they're Perma-Prest* 
slacks. Give-n'-Take Slacks. In striped 
or solid colors. In Trim n' Tight, 
Trim Regular and Full Cut. And in 
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tunately, it was a cold morning, so most 
of us took ofT our shirts and wore our 
overcoats buttoned to our necks." 

bill veeck: 

"How could I forget that trip. It rained 
champagne, and it was three inches deep 
in the diner. We got olT cheaply. For 
the repairs, it only cost S6.000. 

"The end of train travel did not help 
the game. Or the players. Something was 
lost. I can remember pitchers holding 
informal seminars on hitters. You would 
even sec guys illustrating how to throw 
on the trains. 

“When I was a kid with the Cubs, I 
used to watch players like Gabby Hart- 
nett utilize the mirrors on the old Pull- 
mans. The veterans would set up a rook- 
ie in a card game and by the use of the 
mirror fleece him. They would let him 
win once in a while, just so the games 
w ould take longer. 

"1 recall also an incident with Jackie 
Price, the baseball contortionist. We 
were heading back from training camp. 
Price loved snakes and he frequently had 
one coiled around him. This day Price 
brought one into the diner where a group 
of women howlers were eating. Some- 
body talked Price into releasing it and the 
snake started slithering among the bowl- 
ers. The whole diner panicked; the 
women climbed on the table. The con- 
ductor grabbed Jackie and demanded to 
know his name. ‘Lou Boudreau.' said 
Jackie. Lou was our manager. At the next 
station Boudreau's peaceful card game 
was interrupted by a couple of detectives, 
who informed him they were removing 
him from the train." 

The reminiscences seem to have no 
end and. listening to them, figures be- 
come lifelike: Babe Herman, mockingly 
grim, keeping tab on his starched cuff 
of what players owed him from poker 
games: a pitcher kicking out the win- 
dows of his berth while having a night- 
mare; Wally Schang and Ruth wrestling, 
until Schang lost his patience and tossed 
the immense Ruth into an upper bunk: 
his teammates watching Ernie Lombardi 
in repose, all of them mesmerized by 





It brings out your creative 
potential It is also what 
makes the Mamiya/Sekor 
DTL different (rom other 
35mm SLR cameras. 

The Creative Switch lets 
you choose between 
two separate exposure 
meter systems. Why two -7 
Because front lighted 
subjects are measured 
easiest with an averaged 
meter system With back 
or side lighting you need 
a 'spot'' meter system to 
read the most important 
part of the picture. 


Most fine 35mm SLR 
cameras have one of 
these systems but the 
Mamiya/Sekor DTL 
has combined both with 
the Creative Switch. 
Results' 7 You can be sure 
of perfect exposures 
every time 

See your photo dealer 
or write for folder 

Marketed in the U S A. 
by Ponder&flest Inc 
Corporate Offices 
11201 W. Pico Blvd. 

Los Angeles. 

California 9006-f. 


Mamiya/Sekor DTL 
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Strings 

l SPECIFY VANTAGE' PROFECTED’ 
NYLON RACKET STRINGS 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Ashaway. Rhode Island 02804 



If in the end I didn't make it as the great- 
est hitter who ever lived— that long-ago 
boyhood dream— I kind of enjoy thinking 
I may have become in those last years 
the greatest old hitter who ever lived. 
It gives you something to think about 
when you're waiting for the fish to bite. 


HITTING WAS MY LIFE 
Ted Williams 

from Sports Illustrated, June 24, i968 


What Do Many Doctors Use 
When They Suffer Pain 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues? 


Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief 
In Many Cases from Such Pain. Also Helps Shrink 
Swelling of Such Tissues Due to Infection. 


In a survey, doctors were asked what 
they use to relieve such painful 
symptoms. Many of the doctors re- 
porting' said that they either use 
Preparation H themselves or in 
their office practice. 

Preparation H gives prompt, tem- 


porary relief for hours in many 
cases from pain, itching in hemor- 
rhoidal tissues. And it actually helps 
shrink painful swelling of such 
tissues when infected and inflamed. 
Just see if doctor-tested Prepara- 
tion H' doesn’t help you. 




continued 

the sound of his frightful snoring; Diz- 
zy Dean, with the help of a Cardinal 
quartet, destroying the lyrics of The Wa- 
bash Cannonball. Life on the rails . . . 
how childlike, how delightfully filled with 
the stuff of all those bad sports movies. 
Imagine the conversation between Jim 
Bagby of the Pirates and a stranger in 
the observation car. 

“Can I borrow your paper?" asked 
Bagby. after introducing himself. The 
man gave him the paper, and then iden- 
tilied himself. He was from St. Louis. 

“That's where we're playin' today," 
said Bagby. "What business are you in?" 

"The bee business," replied the man. 

"Is there money in bees?" asked Bag- 
by. Yes, there was. he was told. 

"How many do you have?" 

"Oh . . . about a quarter of a million." 

“Damn. Where do you keep them?" 

‘'Boxes in the backyard." 

"Don't they smother?" 

“No," said the man. “I live across 
from the zoo. and I uncover them at 8 
a.m. and they seem to enjoy going over 
to the zoo." 

Bagby remained silent for a while and 
finally blurted: "Now, I believed you 
when you said you made money in the 
bee business and when you said that you 
had thousands of bees, but when you said 
the bees go over there when you let them 
out at 8 a.m., that's a lie. I know the zoo 
don't open till 9." 

That conversation will seem out of 
place on the train of the future which, 
despite all of the present wronghead- 
edness. will surely be one with hissing 
doors, pressurized cars and the euphoric- 
sensation of speeding over a cushion of 
air. It will be a train and for that we 
should be grateful, but who would ever 
favor it with the praise and extravagant 
sentiment that once belonged to the 
Twentieth Century Limited. “It was a 
train apart." wrote the late Lucius Bee- 
be, “aloof, serene, incomparable — the 
sum of all excellence. It was at once a 
force of nature and a national showpiece. 
When it sailed each afternoon from its 
terminals in New York and Chicago and 
the red carpet of its going was rolled up 

continued 




Phone toll-free to give LIFE, 
TINE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED or 
FORTUNE for Christmas. 


There's still time to give a year of great reading for Christmas... 

... if you pick up the phone and order right now. 

Just dial our direct, toll-free number: 800-621-5611. From anyplace 
in the U.S. Any time of the day or night. 

Our operators arc standing by to take your Christmas orders for 
any or all of these fine magazines... as few or as many gift 
subscriptions as you want. 

Right away, we'll send handsome gift announcements to your 
lucky friends... hand-signed according to your instructions. And 
we'll rush to get their subscriptions started immediately. 

The only thing we won't rush is the bill. You won't get that 
until next year. 

There’s a gift here that's sure to fit everybody on your 
Christmas list. 


LIFE... 1 year just $7.00 (each additional gift $6.00). 
America’s only big weekly magazine is full of 
surprises, entertainment, information for all ages. 


TIME... 1 year just $10.00. The perfect gift for 

men and women who want to keep up with the world. 

in the liveliest possible way. 



FORTUNE ...1 year just $12.00. For every man who 
cares about business, this is the one essential 
magazine... a feast of reading each month. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED -1 year $12.00 (each additional 
gift $10.00). From 8 to 80... if they like sports, they'll 
love the magazine that covers every sport under the sun. 


Isn't this an ideal solution to your last-minute gift problems? 
You’re giving a gift that can’t miss. And ordering by phone is 
quick, sure, easy. No traffic, no crowds to fight, no tired feet. 


AND IT’S SO SIMPLE. JUST PICK UP THE TELEPHONE AND GIVE US A CALL. 

800 - 621-5611 

IT S TOLL FREE III Illinois, call collect 800 631-1971 


Give the lighter that 
works like lightning. 

a* 


Gift of a lifetime: 
the revolutionary Maruman. 
No flint, no wick, no battery. 



Its almost magical ceramic element creates a quarter-inch lightning bolt 
when you press the thumbpiece. This ignites clean butane fuel— so de- 
pendably. you'll get years of lights with no wick, no flint, no battery to 
replace. . ever. Get Maruman at jewelry, tobacco and department stores. 
Ten handsome designs and finishes. From $15 for chrome to $27.50 for 
fine gold plate. 


/Maruman 


Distributed by Consolidated Cigar Corp., 

1 Gull -i Western Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10023. 



Chrysler Leasing System 
1950 First National Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 

Please send your booklet. “Straight Answers to 
Common Questions About Leasing." SMI-29-71 

Name Title 

Company 

Address 

City .State Zip 



The Pros 
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for the night, each of its several sec- 
tions became a self-contained microcosm 
of security, composure and the best of 
everything.” 

But all that was so long ago, when maj- 
esty and a different nation rode the rails, 
before the philosophy of the herd slow- 
ly strangled the small leisures, the civ- 
ilized things that make life bearable, 
when time was something that people 
knew how to handle. Who knows what 
to do with time anymore? Technology 
has given us a prefabricated life of 
sprawling dimension, and from it we 
have been given more lime for ourselves 
than people have ever known before. 
But it seems to confuse us, and we stand 
holding this precious gift as if it were a 
vial of poison; the national cry is; "I'm 
bored.” The train, of course, means time. 
We are not comfortable in its presence. 
We and our attitude — more than the sor- 
ry contributions of unions, the govern- 
ment and rail executives — slew the train, 
a piece of Americana that so enriched 
us and helped us not to feel like strang- 
ers in our own land. Why is it, one won- 
ders, that we always seem to prefer the 
sterile and run from those things that 
reveal our humanity? Call the train one 
of the metaphors of our times. 

Whatever the train lacks these days, 
it still remains the best means of lei- 
surely exploring the topography of the 
country. All that is required is some 
stoicism and patience, an appreciation 
for the gift of rare, cleansing aloneness 
and an appreciation of small, elusive 
things: tiny towns and deserted depots 
streaking by in the night: the last magnif- 
icent waving contours left in the land; 
the tintinnabulation of silverware in the 
dining car at breakfast; the visual chore- 
ography approaching a city: the flash 
of a pretty face in a car going the other 
way. It is, one supposes, not for ev- 
eryone, and maybe it requires that one 
be in love with love, or would be kind 
to a certain kind of woman — a woman 
who was once coquettish. Then, the sud- 
den flutter of a page in her life: the un- 
seen turning of her season. Her blush is 
now rouge, her eyes mascara. Her gown 
is sadly much too gay. end 







pro football’s greatest stars! 

brand new posters* 


■ Please send me the posters I’ve checked on 

the right at SI. 50 each or at your special otter 
| ot 4 tor $5.00 (and $1.25 tor each additional 

j poster.) I have indicated how many of each 1 

1 want. 

NAME AMT. NAME AMT. NAME AMT."] 

1N60 TOMMY NOBIS. Atlanta 


8N75 DEACON JONES. Los Ang. 


* 1A34 RON SELLERS. New England 


•2N32 MIKE CURTIS. Baltimore 


9N30 BILL BROWN, Minn. 


1A35 JIM NANCE. New England 


■2N36 NORM BULAICH, Baltimore 


•9N81 CARL ELLER, Minn. 


'2A16 DENNIS SHAW, Buffalo 


| □ Cash □ check C money order 

NOTE: a poster order under S3 must include 

J SO: for postage and handling 

j These full color posters are shipped in crush- 

j proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 

■ Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 

Norristown, Pa. 19404 

2N41 TOM MATTE, Baltimore 


9N84 GENE WASHINGTON, Minn. 


2A36 0. J. SIMPSON, Buffalo 


2N88 JOHN MACKEY, Balt. 


•9N88 ALAN PAGE. Minn. 


■ 3A 1 1 VIRGIL CARTER. Cincinnati 


S3N51 DICK BUIKUS, Chicago 


’ 10N8 ARCHIE MANNING, New Orleans 


3A12 GREG COOK, Cincinnati 


3N40 GALE SAYERS, Chicago 


•1IN30 RON JOHNSON, N Y. Giants 


4A44 FLOYD LITTLE, Denver 


4N44 LEROY KELLY. Cleveland 


11N43 SPIDER LOCKHART. N Y Giants 


•4A87 RICH JACKSON. Denver 


4N76 BILL NELSEN. Cleveland 


12N18 BEN HAWKINS. Phila. 


5A90 GEORGE WEBSTER. Houston 


5N14 CRAIG MORTON. Dallas 


13N34 ANDY RUSSCLL, Pitts. 


6416 LEN OAWSON, Kansas City 


5N22 BOB HAYES, Dallas 


13N7S JOE GREENE. Pittsburgh 


7A12 BOB GRIESE, Miami 


5N30 DAN REEVES. Dallas 


14N8 LARRY WILSON, St. Louis 


7A39 LARRY CSONKA. Miami 


5N74 BOB LILLY, Dallas 


14N25 JIM BAKKEN. St. Louis 


S8A12 JOE NAMATH, N Y. Jets 


-6N11 GREG UNDRY. Detroit 


•14N81 JACKIE SMITH. St. Louis 


8A13 DON MAYNARD, N Y. Jets 


! name (please print) 

6N20 LEM BARNEY. Detroit 


15N12 JOHN BRODIE. San Fran. 


8A41 MATT SNELL, N Y. Jets 


J address 

6N24 MEL FARR. Detroit 


1SN18 GENE WASHINGTON, San Fran. 


‘9A16 GEORGE BLANDA, Oakland 


7N15 BART STARR, Green Bay 


16N9 SONNY JURGENSEN, Wash. 

•9A25 FRED BILETNIKOFF, Oaklant 



7N66 R. NITSCHKE, Green Bay 


16N42 CHARLEY TAYLOR. Wash. 


9A40 PETE BANASZAK, Oakland 


8N18 ROMAN GABRIEL. Los Ang. 


•16N43 LARRY BROWN, Wash. 


9A83 BEN DAVIOSON. Oakland 


j state tip B 

8N74 MERLIN OLSEN, Los Ang. 


’ 1A16 JIM PLUNKETT, New England 


10A12 JOHN HADL, San Diego 

] 
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BASKETBALL AHA: Kentucky mo\nl pas! Virginia 
lo grab ihc Ea»l Division lead and Utah replaced 
Indiana in firs! place in ihc WcM. The Colonels 
won three slraighl behind rookie Center Artis Gil- 
more, the league's leading rebotindcr, and For- 
ward Dan Isscl, the leading scorer, Gilmore had 
31 points and a team record 30 rebounds in a 
1 17-11’ win over Virginia: Issel scored 31 points 
as Kentucky topped Florida 1 14-102. and he came 
back with 38 points and 24 rebounds. Gilmore 
added 32 points and 24 rebounds as the Colonels 
blasted Carolina 120-107 to oren up a two-game 
lead. Zclmo Beals made two free throws with sev- 
en seconds left to give Utah a 1 1 3— 1 1 1 victory over 
Indiana. The Stars w idened their lead to 2 1 /- gamvs 
by beating Dallas 103 99 while the Pacers lost to 
Pittsburgh 124-123, running their losing streak to 
three. The West "as still tightly bunched, how- 
ever. with last-place Dallas and Denver trailing 
Utah by just four games. 


NBA: Baltimore extended Us winning streak to 
four since acquiring Forward Dave (the Rave) Stall- 
worth from New York and took the Central Divi- 
sion lead from Cincinnati. Stallworth had 19 points 
in I H> III- Win over Houston. 23 as Baltimore 
clubbed Cincinnati 1 13-103 and 18 more as the Bul- 
lets walloped Buffalo 126-10?. then Baltimore met 
New York, and Stallworth managed only two points 
in 3.3 minutes of play: the Knicks won 125-114. 
Guards Jerry West and Gail Goodrich combined 
to average 53 points a game as West leader Los An- 
« teles ran ns victory streak to W. beating Boston 
128-115. Cleveland 108-90 and Houston 106-99 
Ca//ic Russell and Jeff Mullins led runner-up Guid- 
es, including a 107- 100 win 


over Milw 
Sccond-pl; 


c Chic 


ended the Bucl 
ned hal 


'80 ga 


a gar 


on Mtl- 


bowlinG— DON JOHNSON of Akron. Ohio moved 
into a second-place tic with Billy Hardwick for ca- 
reer victories on the PBA tour - when he won his 
16th tournament — Detroit's S50.000 BallowsAal- 
v.nr Open by 264 pins over Dave Dav is. Dick Weber 
leads in career wins with 22. 


boxing MUHAMMAD ALI, the top-ranked 
heavyweight contender, won a unanimous 12-round 
decision over Buster Mathis in flouston (page 28). 


CROSS-COUNTRY— BOB WHEELER of Duke won 
the IC4A title by 15 vards over Dave Wright of 
Villanova with a time of 24:27 for five miles at 
Van Cortlandt Park in New York City. VILLA- 
NOVA took the team title 45-54 over Pennsylvania. 


footbali — NFC: LOS ANGELES beat San Fran- 
cisco 17-6 to climb past the 49crs into first place in 
Ihc West ( page JO). In another showdown. DAL- 
LAS look over first in the East front Washington, 
shutting out the Redskins 13-0 on Roger Stau- 
bach's 29-yard touchdown run and Mike Clark's 
two field goals. MINNESOTA increased its Cen- 
tral Division lead to I Vi games by walloping New 
Orleans 23-10, while in the battle for second place. 
DETROIT pounded Chicago 28-3 as the Lions 
caught Bobby Douglass eight times for losses of 62 
yards and intercepted four of his pa-scs. St. Louis 
replaced PHILADELPHIA in the East cellar when 
the Eagles defeated the Cardinals 37-20. It was the 
second loss for the Cards in six days; SAN DIEGO 
beat them 20-17 in the Monday ni»ht TV game. 


AFC: MIAMI edged Baltimore 17-14 on Garo 
Ycprcmtan's 20-yard field goal late in the final 
quarter to take a I Vi-game lead in the I ast. CLEVE- 
LAND and PITTSBURGH remained tied for 
first place in the Central Division as the Browns 
whacked New England 27-7 and the Steclcrs 
beat the New York Giants 17-1.3. Bill Nelscn led 
Cleveland lo its first win in five games with two 
touchdown passes, one to Leroy Kelly, who 
gained 113 vards in 23 carries and scored an- 
other TD on a run. OAKLAND held its half- 
game lead over KANSAS CITY in the West 
when the Raiders curne from behind to beat San 
Diego 34-33 on Darylc Lamonica's three touchdown 
passes, the last with 6:49 remaining, while the 
Chiefs defeated Denver 28-10 on Len Dawson's 
three touchdown passes, including a 69-yardcr to 
rookie Elmo Wright. Rookie Fred Wdlis made 
his first start for CINCINNATI and scored two 
- touchdowns as the Bcngals beat Houston 28-13. 
Bob Davis threw two touchdown passes to lead 
the NEW YORK Jets to a 20-7 victory over win- 
Icss Buffalo, which sulfcrcd its 1 0th loss. 


hockey -The six original NHL teams played six 
of the eight expansion teams 1 1 straight times with- 
out suffering a loss. Finally, it remained for the 
only expansion team with a winning record. Min- 
nesota. to defend the newcomers' honor against 
the hottest established team. New York, which had 
been undefeated in 14 games. The North Stars 
promptly scored a triple victory: they beat the Rang- 
ers 4-1. cost New York its season-long lead in the 
East Division and moved into a tic with Chicago 
for the West Division lead. Montreal tied Phil- 
adelphia 2-2 on Pete Mahovlich's third-period goal 
to move a point ahead of New York. It was the Ca- 
nadiens' third 2-2 tic in four games; each time 
they trailed 2-1 going into the last period. Marc 
Tardif scored both key goals in the first two tics — 
with 1:53 to go against Bulfalo and with less than 
two minutes remaining against St. Louts. Third- 
place Boston extended its win streak to four by beat- 
ing Los Angelis 11-2. Vancouver 5-0 and Chicago 
2-1. and trailed Montreal by only four points. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



STEVE CICCALONE. a 

sophomore at the Coast 
Guard Academy, tied 
an NCAA record when 
he kicked his lf(h 
straight field goal, a 23- 

over Case Western. Un- 
happily, his next at- 
tempt was a 43-yarder 
against Washington & 
Lee, and lie missed. 


horse racing — INKSLINGER, ridden by Tommy 
Carberry. won the SIOO.OOO Colonial Cup in Cam- 
den. S.C. by a neck over Soothsayer (page 32). 
HITCHCOCK (S6.40I, ridden by Ron Turcotlc. 
beat Chompion by I 'A lengths to win his second 
consecutive S57.800 Gallant fox Handicap ovci 
I h miles at Aqueduct. 

MOTOR sports TINY LUND, averaging 96.174 
mph in his Camaro. passed Richard Pettv and Char- 
lie Glot/bach with five laps left to win the NAS- 
CAR Wilkcv 400 race in North Wilkesboro. N.C. 

tenniS-\ IRGINIA WADE of England beat Julie 
Huldman 6-1, 6-3 to win the last tournament in 
the Dewar Cup indoor series in London. 


mileposts — NAMED: As the American League's 
Most Valuable Player: VIDA BLUE. 22. of the 
Oakland Athletics. The left-handed pitcher, who 
had earlier won the Cy Young Award, became the 
youngest double winner in baseball history. Only 
lour other pitchers -Don Ncwcombe of Brooklyn 
in 1956. Sandy Koufax of Los Angeles in 1963 
anJ Bob Gibson of St. Louis and Denny McLain 
of Detroit in 1968 — have won both awards in the 


NAMED: LEE TREVINO. 31. as winner of the 
PGA's Pro of the Year award. Trevino won six tour- 
naments, including the United Slates. Canadian 
and British Opens and set a single-season money* 

REHIRED: LEO DUROCHER. 65. as manager 
of the Chicago Cubs despite rumors lo the con- 
trary. Reports of player dissatisfaction during the 
1971 season began speculation that Durochcr would 
not be retained after six years as manager. His rec- 
ord with Chicago includes three third-place fin- 
ishes and two seconds after an initial year in last 


RESIGNED: LOU SABAN. 50, as head coach of 
the Denver Broncos (2-6-1 this season), to be re- 
placed by Offensive Line Coach JERRY SMITH. 
41, Saban. who will continue as general manager, 
won AFL titles with Bulfalo in 1964 and 1965, but 
had a 20-42-3 record since taking over the Broncos 
in 1967. 


RETIRED: ACK ACK. 5, a prime candidate for 
1971 Horse of the Year honors, to stud in Ken- 
tucky. The son of Battle Joined out of Fast Turn 
had 19 victories, six seconds and two fourths in 27 
starts and w on his last seven races, six of them stakes. 
Among his 1971 victories were the Santa Anna 
Handicap and the Hollywood Gold Cup. 


SUSIE MACCARI, 15 (left), of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., won the saddle-scat equitation medal class 
title at the American Royal Horse Show in Kan- 
sas City for her second major championship 
in a year. In 1970 she was saddle-scat winner 
at the National Horse Show. This year the 
NHS title went to her sister JUDY, 13, who be- 
came the youngest winner in the history of the 
event. It was the first time in 85 years that two 
sisters won titles two years in succession at the 
NHS. A third Maccari sister, 10-ycar-old Pame- 
la, will compete for the title next year. 



DAVID PUGSLEY, a 

ninth-grader at Lagle- 
brook School, Deer- 
field, Mass-, co-cap- 
tained the varsity soccer 
team to its first unde- 
feated season in Faglc- 
brook's 50-year history 
by scoring 50 goals in 
13 games. He has 
scored 78 goals in two 
years on the team. 



TRADED: Forwards DAVE BALON. 33. 
WAYNE CONNELLY. 31 . and RON STEWART. 
39. of the New York Rangers. 10 the Vancouver 
Canucks for Defenseman GARY DOAK. 25. and 
Forward JIM WISTE. 25. Connelly had been ob- 
tained by New York 24 hours earlier in a deal 
with the St. Louts Blues that also sent Forwards 
GE N L CAR R. 20. a top draft choice, and Jl M LOR- 
ENTZ, 24. to New York and Forwards MIKE 
MURPHY. 21. and JACK LGLRS. 22. Defense- 
man ANDRE DUPONT. 22, and a player to be 
named later to St. Louis. 


DU D: BILL STERN. 64. one of the nation's most 
colorful and controversial radic^ and television 



WALTER PEACOCK, a 

senior halfback for In- 
dianapolis Shortridgc 
High, scored 60 points 
on nine touchdowns 
and three two-point 
conversion runs in an 
84-0 win over cross- 
town Wood. He fin- 
ished the 10-game sea- 
son with 1 78 points and 
1,243 yards rushing. 




CRAIG virgin, 16, a ju- 
nior at Lebanon (III.) 
High, won the state 
cross-country meet in a 
course record time of 
13:59.3 for three miles. 
He won all 23 races this 
year in course record 
limes and holds age- 
group records for the 
two-mile at 14 (9:32.0) 
and 15 (8:57.4). 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


BUCKING THE LEGEND 

Sirs; 

I have read a lot of absurd articles in my 
time, but Peter Carry's The Best Team — 
Ever (Nov. 15) takes the prize. Carry might 
be well on his way toward becoming the 
Tex Maule of basketball writers. 

One does not have to create any "Dom- 
inance Index" to realize that the Boston Celt- 
ics, as Carry finally admits in the last line 
of his article, “were the best pro team 
in any sport." Their record of 1 1 cham- 
pionships in 13 years and the 11 banners 
hanging from the rafters of Boston Garden 
speak more eloquently than any index. I 
can recall the Philadelphia 76crs in 1967 
and the New York Knicks in 1970 pro- 
claiming to the world that they were the 
greatest teams ever and on their way to es- 
tablishing dynasties that would surpass the 
Celtics. Well? 

Certainly the Milwaukee Bucks have the 
potential to dominate the league for many 
years, but so did the 1967 76ers and the 
1970 Knicks. The Bucks must earn the ti- 
tle, as did the Celtics, and not be given it 
by sportswriters who like to go out on limbs. 
After all, if the Celtics, who arc certainly 
not one of the top teams in the league at 
this point, can defeat the Bucks as they 
have done this year, then the Bucks cannot 
expect to win the crown without a struggle. 

I imagine Red Auerbach did a slow burn 
as he read Carry’s article because Auerbach 
never conceded anything. His great teams 
proved themselves on the courts of battle 
rather than on the pages of magazines. Fur- 
thermore, it wouldn't surprise me in the 
least to sec Auerbach rebuild his team and 
prevent Carry's assumption from becoming 
a reality. 

Brian McCormick 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Peter Carry's conjecture should beget an 
avalanche of mail from screaming fans. As 
a Milwaukee Buck fan, my appraisal is that 
Karccm Jabbar is fantastic, but Bill Rus- 
sell's awesome record is in a class of its 
own. The Celtic record and the Russell leg- 
end are based upon year after year of de- 
termination and sacrifice. The upstart pre- 
tenders, including the Bucks, will have to 
dominate for the belter part of a decade be- 
fore they can even dream a phrase like "the 
best team — ever.” 

Players like Wilt Chamberlain, John Uni- 
tas and Henry Aaron managed a taste of 
team glory. Players like Bill Russell, Bart 
Starr and Mickey Mantle arc among those 
fortunate enough to have fully savored the 
rewards of some of the best teams ever. 
Ask Oscar Robertson. 


No, sir, the Bucks aren't great yet. And 
if Kareem Jabbar retires prematurely. . . . 

Thomas Young 

Madison, Wis. 

Sirs: 

How can Si’s "expert" be so stupid and 
premature as to call the Milwaukee Bucks 
the best team ever? Agreed, Jabbar is the 
best, or soon-to-be-best, center. Agreed, the 
Big O is one of the finest guards. But you 
were talking in terms of teams, not indi- 
viduals. Jabbar never had to battle a young 
and healthy Chamberlain or Russell year 
after year. He battled a small Wes Unscld, 
a crippled Willis Reed and an old Wilt 
Chamberlain. 

Randy Foltz 

State College, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Thanks to SI and Peter Carry for a fine 
article. The NBA is the toughest it has ever 
been, and with so many good teams, es- 
pecially in the Bucks' Midwest Division, it 
is a wonder one team can still dominate. 
Could the old Lakers, Celtics or 76ers do 
today what the Bucks are doing? With Jab- 
bar, the Bucks are making the biggest and 
best dynasty of the century. 

Tim Day 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

Calloo Callay! Hooray for the Bucks. But 
a Dominance Index of 235%? What about 
the tertiary extrinsic appurtenancy? It’s 
.047%, of course. And how can you pos- 
sibly ignore the floomary rebound relation? 
Obviously, it is -2,347%. Adding these very 
important statistics will significantly alter 
the DI. In the future, gentlemen, please keep 
your arbitrary analyses of the abstract cor- 
rect in all essentials. 

Mike Kostich 

Northfield, Minn. 

TED GREEN'S STORY 

Sirs: 

The article by Ted Green with A1 Hirsh- 
berg (My First Last Rites, Nov. 15) was a 
fantastic account of Green's fight to get back 
into action after suffering brain damage and 
partial paralysis in an ice hockey brawl. This 
article emphasizes the extreme roughness in 
the game. I must admire Green's courage in 
his miraculous comeback. 

Craig F. Loudy 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Sirs: 

Undoubtedly you will be receiving letters 
from hockey fans arguing that you should 
not have published this article, since it may 


tend to give hockey a bad image and also 
because it might be a bad influence on young 
players. I wholeheartedly disagree with this 
attitude. Si's job, among other things, is 
to portray sports as they really are, and 
not as the fans and the owners wish they 
were. Furthermore, it is of crucial impor- 
tance for young players to realize that fights 
on the ice can result in injuries that prove 
to be far more serious than the usual cuts 
and bruises. 

I should also like to point out a fact that 
Mr. Green appears to have overlooked. If 
NHL players are going to insist upon act- 
ing like barroom brawlers on the ice, then 
they are not going to be justified in com- 
plaining when such conduct leads to its nat- 
ural consequences, namely, serious injury 
and criminal prosecution. 

John Sutherland 

Providence 

Sirs: 

Was this article written to condemn 
Wayne Maki, defend Ted Green, give a fair 
account of what happened or simply en- 
tertain the readers? One point becomes clear 
through all of this. Once a player builds a 
reputation as a fighter or a tough guy, he 
usually spends more time living up to this 
reputation than he does playing hockey. Oth- 
er players have realized this and abandoned 
.,the tough-guy role in order to play better 
hockey. Stan Mikita is an example. 

John D'Ambrosio 

Mundelein, 111. 

Sirs: 

Although I sympathize with Ted Green 
over the horrible injury that felled him, I 
cannot forget something he said: "Spearing 
is a filthy trick.” It seems Ted has had a 
lapse of memory. 

My fellow SI subscribers will probably 
express their deepest sympathies for Ted 
and their anger with Maki, but let’s not 
make Terrible Ted a saint. He is far from 
it. 

Mark Glaser 

Hewlett, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I would like to say thank you to one out- 
standing ice hockey player, Teddy Green. 
Too many times sports heroes are put on 
pedestals. With this article I'm sure he 
has made us all realize and begin to un- 
derstand how hard it was for him to 
skate again. He might never regain his po- 
sition as Terrible Teddy, but he'll always 
be an example of courage and direct hon- 
esty. Yay, Teddy. 

Betsy Russell 

Scituatc, Mass. 
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This guy starts with a lot of wet 
hair. So do you. probably. 

Now, if you have a low-power 
styler, what happens? 

If you're in a hurry, your hair 
won't be dry enough to get the 
natural look you want. 

And. even if you have the time, 
using a styler that just drags along 
is pretty ridiculous. 

But. with the extra powerful 
Schick Styling Dryer, you have no 
problem. 

What's more, the extra power 
combines with the brushing— to 
give your hair a fuller, more natural 
look. Soft. But with real body. 

The guy here has it. And he got 
it fast, even with his longer hair. 


New Control Spray that 
doesn't stiffen hair. 

Don't ruin the whole natural 
thing with a stiff spray. 

Get Schick’s new Dry Styler. 
It has protein. Protein is 
the real key here. It helps 
give you that good con- 
trol. without giving you that 
stiff, strawhead look. 




19TH MOLE continued 



Still working on 
your first million? 


ATallymaster 
could help. 



This Victor Mark V Tallymaster will help you balance 
your checkbook, manage your budget and tackle your 
business homework. It adds, subtracts and totals 
figures up to one penny shy of a million dollars 
(999,999.99). Accurately. 

Lightweight and portable, the Mark V occupies 
less space than a telephone in its stand-up storage 
position. It's guaranteed for a full year, and costs only 
$69.95 at good department and stationery stores. 

A Christmas gift that could help you with your 
Christmas bills. Unless you're already 


Victor Comptometer Cor( 


da, and Zurich, Switzerland. 


SUPER CHIEF 

Sirs: 

I’d like lo congratulate Robert Boyle for 
his excellent article on Otis Taylor and the 
Kansas City Chiefs ( Call ll Catch-as-Catch- 
Can, Nov. 15). No. 89 can indeed do it all, 
catch, throw, run and leap. He's got the 
quickness. He's got the moves. He’s got 
the strength. He can often be found con- 
centrating on the opposing receivers, and 
he works hard in learning their moves. He 
wants to Jearn more so he can become an 
even better ballplayer. His attitude is ex- 
cellent, and his dedication is certainly ap- 
parent. But Quarterback Len Dawson said 
it best: “He has such great reflexes and 
great hands but it isn't the hands — it’s the 
head." Otis Taylor does use his head out 
there, and that's just another asset in mak- 
ing him the super athlete he is. Now I ask 
you, how much closer can a player come to 
perfection? 

Lee Fryer 

Norristown, Pa. 

POSTGRADUATE POTENTIAL 

Sirs: 

It was a great choice to have Gary Wi- 
chard of C. W. Post College as the subject 
of the feature article of your College Foot- 
ball section (At C.W. on L.l. the Q.B. Is 
O.K. Says Y.A., Nov. 15). I’m glad to see 
that you have given him the recognition he 
so well deserves. 

I've seen Wichard play many times and 
he has the size, poise and great arm to make 
the pros. After watching all the top quar- 
terbacks perform, I agree with Y. A. Tit- 
tle's statement, *'Hc might have the best 
arm I've ever seen.” 

Jack Eisenstadt 

C.lcn Cove, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

As a student at C. W. Post, I can say 
that William Reed's quips about the cam- 
pus environment are extremely accurate. In 
addition his analysis of Post football and 
Gary Wichard’s prospects of becoming a 
pro was very aptly handled. All in all, a 
very perceptive and entertaining article. 

Richard Kahn 

Massapequa, N.Y. 

THE SAPPORO SCENE 

Sirs: 

Thanks to SI and William Johnson for 
the great preview of the Winter Olympics 
at Sapporo (Go East, Young Olympian, 
Nov. 15). It is undoubtedly the most hi- 
larious and entertaining article I've read 
in ages. Television and other entertainment 
ratings surely suffer at midweek when SI 
appears on the newsstands and in the 
mailbox. 

Charles D. Hewitt 

Cincinnati 

continued 
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To go after 
big business you 
need confidence. 

We get a lot of it 
from our bank!’ 


Speaker: Clint Penny, President, 

Wescom, Inc.: “In 1965 we started 
with two employees. Today, we 
employ over five hundred people 
in three different countries. 

“Our primary interest is in 
the electronics area of the 
telephone communications 
industry. Most of the equipment we manufacture is de- 
veloped from the conceptual stage: Our customers tell us 
what their requirements are; we develop and deliver the 
product. This takes a lot of confidence in ourselves. 

“But it doesn’t stop there. It takes financial confidence. 
And that’s where Continental Bank comes in. Thanks to 
Continental, we can go out and approach a potential cus- 
tomer regardless of the size of his needs and not worry 
about financing. The money will be there if we need it. 
We just call our Continental Bank officer and get his O.K. 
From then on, it’s a matter of salesmanship.” 

Vice-President Alan Brown: “Another advantage that 


Continental offers is its reputation. Because we’re a young 
company rapidly expanding in both domestic and over- 
seas markets, we are constantly involved with new 
customers. Understandably, they want an 
outside evaluation of our capabilities. 
We tell them ‘call Continental 
Bank.’ Without revealing any 
ompetitive data, Continental 
has always been able to give 
them the assurance they 
need. It really means 
something when you have 
a bank like Continental behind you.” 
Bob Swanson, Wescom’s Continental 
officer: “When we started working with Wescom in 
1968, they had reached that stage of growth where they 
couldn't keep up their rate of expansion without the com- 
prehensive services of a big bank. Wc recognized a man- 
agement team that was going places-we went with them. 

“Today Wescom usually relies on their cash-flow for 
expansion needs. But when the big contracts come along 
—you can bet we’ll back them.” 

If you’re a growing company that wants the extra 
big-bank confidence that Continental can offer, call our 
business development specialist, Ken Rudnick, Vice 
President, at 312/828-4082. He’ll tell you exactly what 
Continental can do for you. 




^ CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 South LaSalle 


Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. Member F.D.I.C. 


Our 11 million votes can make sure 
your mother’s wash comes out clean 
Or make sure our lakes and rivers do. 



Will we, through legislation, give up many of our 
luxuries for a cleaner environment? Or wait for sci- 
ence and industry to find suitable alternatives? 

The question is yours to decide. 

The 26th Amendment to The Constitution has 
lowered the voting age to IS. And given 11.2 million 
of us the right to vote. 

Two of the last three presidential elections were 
swung by less than 600,000 votes-many congressional 
elections by only a few thousand or less. 

It’s just simple mathematics. 

The nation’s future leaders and policies 
can be decided by our new votes. 

But only if you register to use your vote. 

Registration dates vary from state to 
state. And in some areas local officials 

43 Ivy Street, S.E. 


have changed registration requirements in the hope 
of discouraging the student vote. 

To help you get on the rolls The Student Vote, a 
national movement based in Washington, D.C., lias- 
stationed registration aides on most of the nation’s 
largest campuses. 

You can also write or call The Student Vote at the 
address below for specific information about regis- 
tration in your home state. 

No matter what your political views 
The Student Vote urges you to register. 

Eleven million ballots is enough power 
to change the course of history. Or not 
change it. 

And that’s too much power to just throw 
away. 


THE 

STUDENT 
VOTE 
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AMF 

mixes business 
with pleasure. 
Profitably. 



A new idea in tobacco processing and 
a bright idea in small-boat sailing. 

The business of life, the pleasure of life. 


Long before the word “leisure” became the 
buzz-word in business, AMF saw that the 
leisure market would be the perfect match 
to its industrial market. 

It just stood to reason. 

Industrial products — particularly 
automated machinery — would produce 
efficiency and thus create more leisure 
time; and sports-and-recreation products 
would pick up the ball at the other end and 
use that leisure time. 

And it works. Like a charm. Consider: 

AMF Tobacco — a leader in tobacco- 
process and cigarette-and cigar-making 
and packing machinery — has just 
introduced a new Thresher/ Separator 


System. Saves money, saves man-hours, 
saves time. 

And that very same time has created a 
growing market for AMF Alcort s line of 
small sailboats. Think of midget or mini or 
small in sailboats, and magic names pop 
up — Sun fish, Flyingfish, Minifish, Sailfish. 
They're the fish that started the craze, 
and nothing in the water can touch them. 

A big machine that saves time, and a 
small non-machine that uses it. Work in 
one hand and play in the other. We mix 
business with pleasure. Profitably. 

AMF Incorporated, 261 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 1001 6. ___ - 

AW F 


Watch AMF's Bob Hope TV Special on NBC. December 7th. See your local TV listing. 



Give your 5 favorite men 
a Mhon to remember you by 

Whether the men m vour hie are reallv Dlur.il. ^ ^ 


Whether the men in your life are really plural, 
or just one versatile husband, we've got 
the keys to lasting niches in their fond 
i memories presents named Nikon It's a 
Ik name that means surpassing, enduring 
A quality It's a name they'll recognize 
■ and appreciate for a lifetime 1 

f For your Scuba diver. j 

r aNikonosll y 

l If he dives, swims, or just walks in the I 
rain a lot. give him one of the world s H 
truly unique cameras. It goes under H 
water without any housing just as V 
k^^^it comes out of the box, and also f 
takes great pictures on dry land ■ ' 
L^^J^Ideal for skiers, boaters, any I 
PKf L outdoorsman Suggested list 1 
price $ 1 95. 


For your director, 
a Nikon movie camera 

If he's serious about super-8 film 
making, give him the Nikon 8x 
Super Zoom. One of the finest 
zoom lenses ever put on a super-8 
camera, and it's ideal for use with 
Kodak s new Ektachrome 160 
Film — film Christmas morning 
movies with just the available 
room lights! Suggested 
list price $299.50. 


1 For your artist, 
a Nikkormat FTN 

F% Anyone with just a touch 
I of the artist in his soul takes 
f to this fine 35mm camera — 
it has a way of involving him 
in photography, even if he's 
never taken anything but 
snapshots before The 
built-in through-the-lens 
exposure meter makes 
k it easy, too With s 

^ interchangeable <■ 

5 0 mm 1 2 lens. 
suggested list 
price S279 50. 


For your sportsman, m, 
Nikon Sports Glasses « 

Whether his favorite sport is * 
horse racing, boating — or even 
traveling or theater-going, give 
him these handsome Nikon 3X 
Sports Glasses, available in gray, 
black, or brown 
Suggested list price $26.50. 


For your perfectionist, the Nikon F 

Some people have to have the best of every- 
’ thing. The finest there is The one that's recog- 
nized throughout world over as a symbol of ultimate 
quality. In 35mm photography, that's the Nikon F 
Suggested list price from $316, with lens, 


Nikon Inc , Garden City. N Y 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries Inc . Garden City. N Y 11530 






The power 
of being downright 

human. 



Do you remember this ad? 

Millions do. 

It ran in the March 17. 1961 issue of Life. 
No boasts. No outlandish claims. Simply 
an honest story about a customer and 
her dependable washing machine. 

But the ad was downright human. It 
made the well-worn theme of 
dependability something to remember. 
Something that "stuck crosswise” in the 
reader's mind. 

More than ten years later, the same 
campaign is going strong. It still ranks 
head and shoulders above previous efforts 
in readership. 

And. the Maytag insertion is often 
among the best read ads in a given issue 
of the magazine. 

Maytag believes in this advertising. Just 
as they believe in making extremely 
dependable products. Without gloss or 
straining for effect, the campaign 
projects the image of high quality 
merchandise which is worth every penny 
the customer pays. Partly because of 
this campaign, dealers are eager to 
handle Maytag. 

Leo Burnett Company, the agency which 
created this campaign, has a famous 
saying: 'To attract attention, you don't 
have to come downstairs with a sock 
in your mouth.” 

May tag's honest, impelling, “downright 
human" advertising proves it. 




LaSalle offers you two ways 



© Keep a balance of at least WO in your checking account. 

OR 

QKeep at least WO in any type of savings account at LaSalle. 


Either way, you can write all the 
checks you want with never a 
service charge. 

$200 in your checking account 
earns no interest but can save you 
$24 a year in service charges which 
is considerably more than it could 
earn in interest in any savings 


institution. 

$500 in savings pays you the 
highest legal interest rate com- 
pounded daily and can save you 
$24 a year in service charges to 
boot. 

Wouldn't you be better off to 
bank at La Salle? 


© LaSalle w 

...the bunk on the move 

La Salle National Bank. Banking Headquarters. 

135 South La Salle St,. Chicago. Illinois 60690. 443-2500 
Jackson-Wacker Walk-in, Drive-in Facility, 
at 335 W. Jackson Blvd., 443-2080 • Member F.D.I.C. 
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FROM THE BEST RUN COMPANY IN THE SKY. 
THE ONLY 747s WITH 2 LOUNGES AND A PUB. 


To Los Angeles, Denver and Honolulu — for 
beer, popcorn, pretzels and fun, call your travel agent 
or Continental Airlines at 686'6500. 



CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 3 

THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 
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What a Huff/ bike does for a boy can't be 
measured on a yardstick. 

Just imagine your son on a hot new Huffy. 

Like the Super 10. 

Ten speed deraillcur system. With shift levers 
mounted on the top tube. 

Racing style, padded saddle. 26 x 1-3/8-inch 
tires. With caliper handbrakes, front and rear. 

Wide ratio gearing — 38 to %.With Maes Bend 
handlebars, rat trap pedals and a frame finished in a 
flamboyant paint job. 

Zoom. That's the stuff that turns a Wilbur into a 
Tiger. A Sammy into Slugger. And meek, mild-mannered 
Melvin into Duke. 

You'll love shopping for a Huffy. There's a wide 
range of bikes to choose from. And each one is priced 


surprisingly low. 

Remember. Huffy makes bikes for big boys 
like you. too. So look for Huffy bikes on display at the stores 
with the biggest bargains in town. Because of the demand 
for Huffy bikes, the model you want may be out of stock. 

But only temporarily. 



Every kid deserves a 1 luffy. 
At least once in his life. 







NEW! 

STRETCH-WOVEN 
SLACKS 
BY JAYMAR! 

A Whole New 
Dimension 
in Woven-Fabric 
Slacks of 100% 
Dacron polyester! 


The slack world isn't totally 
made of knits. Not with stretch- 
woven fabrics around. 
Stretch-woven slacks (or tex- 
turized-wovcns as they are some- 
times called) give you virtually 
all of the advantages of double- 
knits, plus the no-sag, no-snag, 
tight construction of a woven 
fabric. And even if price isn’t a 
problem, Jaymarstretch-wovens 
are easy on the wallet, too. 

So before you buy your next 
pair of slacks, try on a pair of 
stretch-wovens by Jaymar. 
They're another great fashion 
idea from Jaymar-Ruby, Incor- 
porated, MichiganCity, Indiana. 

A JAYMARsLACK 
with DACRON 

Made by people who care 
for people . . . who care® 



SLAC 


• DuPont’s reg. T.M. 
c 1971 Jaymar-Ruby. Inc. 



19TH HOLE continued 


Sirs: 

William Johnson's delightful description 
of Hokkaido, together with the facts re- 
garding the 1972 Winter Games, was ex- 
cellent. I was surprised to note that the 
island and its people have changed little 
since I was a visitor in Sapporo in late 1945. 
I can attest to the deep snows and cold, 
but I hardly expected the unpainted frame 
houses to remain unchanged. Our recreation 
consisted of shopping for carved bears and 
a visit to the communal steam baths in a re- 
sort hotel near Muroran. 

Frank H. Booth 

Nephi, Utah 

THE RANGERS' PARK 

Sirs: 

Mark Mulvoy has done it again (Loi- 
tering in This Park Is Forbidden, Nov. 8)! 
Thanks so much for capturing the Bobby 
Orr of New York in action. The "new” 
New York Rangers, with the most potent 
line in the NHL— Vic Hadfield, Jean Ra- 
telle and Rod Gilbert — have lifted them- 
selves right to the top of the Eastern Di- 
vision, ahead of those men from Montreal 
and those bad guys from Beantown. 

Brad Park, the second greatest defense- 
man, is a hockey player and not a place in 
which to get mugged. The Rangers and Mr. 
Park will go all the way this year although 
it has been 30 years since a Stanley Cup 
has reached the Big City. The Montreal Ca- 
nadiens have had it long enough. 

Alan Boyton 

Carteret, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Thanks for your article on Brad Park. 
I'm glad to see that he is finally getting the 
recognition he deserves. New Yorkers are 
beginning to realize that there is someone 
else in the city besides Willis Reed and Joe 
Namath. 

John McCreary 

Brooklyn 

SNOB APPEAL 

Sirs: 

Regarding your fine story, A Jump Ahead 
of Extinction (Nov. 8); if steeplechasing dies 
in America it will be because it has too 
much snob appeal here for the average sports 
fan. For it to survive there must be some 
strong efforts made to attract the interest 
of the S2 bettors. It isn’t their fear of in- 
consistent performances by jumpers. They 
just don’t associate themselves with a sport 
they feel belongs in society columns rather 
than on sports pages. 

Maybe we can learn from the English 
and the Irish. There is great interest and par- 
ticipation in the sport by the common man 
in those countries. 

Jack Wood 

Charlotte, N.C. 

continued 



Look for the 3 stripes 
the distinctive heel patch 
and the word .adidas' > 
adidas is the original I 
3-stripe-shoe i 


SUPERSTAR 
- still No. 1 
in lightness 
comfort and 1 
performance. • 


<■' AMERICANA - 
y the official shoe 
of the ABA. 


for a super 
performance 


AMERICAN 
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Plymouth Cricket 
comes with 
rack-and-pinion 
steering, standard. 
You get one good 
turn after another. 


CHRYSLER 

I I MOTORS CORHWAnOR 

Coming through with the kind of car America wants. 


Meerschaum- 
lined pipe offer 
from Paladin 

Get a $5.95 value Meerschaum-lined 
briar pipe for only $3.00. Imported briar. 
Vulcanite rubber mouthpiece. 

We’ll also send you a full FREE pouch of 
Paladin Blackcherry Pipe Tobacco. 



It only tastes expensive. 


Send $3.00 in cash, check or money order, pay- 
able 10 MEERBOWL (no stamps please), along 
with this convenient order form to: 

Mcerbowl, P.O. Box 1070 
Hicksvillc, New York 11H02 

Please send me pipe shape APPLE or 

BENT I certify that I am 21 years of 

age or older. 

Address 

City State ZIP 

to S. Postal Regulations require use of ZIP t ode > 
Manufacturer’s guarantee packed with each 
pipe. Oiler void where prohibited or otherwise 
restricted by law. Offer expires December 31. 
1972. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


GOUGES IN 
EXPENSIVE 
ANTIQUES? 



Fill ’em in fast with genuine 
Plastic Wood. Handles like putty, 
hardens like wood. 

Can be planed. 


3-IN-ONE 
PLASTIC WOOD 


A 

Little Knowledge 
About Arthritis 

can make the difference between 
control and crippling. 

Something can be done. 

For facts ...for help, call on 

The 

Arthritis Foundation 

Let's help each other. 


19TM HOLE continued 

UNEXAGGERATED GROWTH 

Sirs: 

Those of us who have been concerned 
with the rise of soccer in North America 
since 1966 arc most grateful for Sports II- 
lustrated’s report on the North American 
Soccer League. (Are We Finally Starting 
To Dig The World’s Game? Oct. 4). Wil- 
liam Grievc's subsequent letter in 19th Hole 
on the State of Washington's youth pro- 
gram and its 700-team exchange program 
with British Columbia points out the di- 
rection in which soccer is going. Youth pro- 
grams such as these lead the way to more 
and more participation in high school, col- 
lege and, eventually, NASL soccer. And 
there are many other programs in cities like 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, where more than 
1 1 .000 fans attended the recent Penn-Har- 
vard game at Franklin Field. 

Just one point of correction. Mr. Grieve 
took me to task for overstating the number 
of teams in the exchange program. In fact 
the figures quoted came from a colleague 
of Mr. Grieve's. Soccer doesn't exaggerate 
its growth figures: it doesn't need to. 

Phil Woosnam 

Commissioner 

North American Soccer League 
New York City 

WARM WINTER CAMPING 

Sirs: 

I don't know whether it was a case of Dux- 
bak not selling or Gil Phillips not buying 
out there in New Mexico back in 1964 
( There’s No Place Like Foam, Nov. 8), but 
I can assure you that one or the other was 
missing the boat (or the foam). 

Duxbak, a Utica, N.Y. firm in which I 
have no interest other than as a trusted 
name, is no newcomer to the field of sport- 
ing apparel. I don't know how long they’ve 
been in business, but I do know that my 
grandfather spoke of his Duxbak hunting 
coat and his favorite setter with almost the 
same reverence. 

Duxbak has marketed insulated under- 
wear in the form of polyurethane foam sand- 
wiched between two layers of nylon cloth 
since at least I960. I know, for I purchased 
a suit m that year and still am using it. 

One of the more interesting things about 
this type of garment — something Pamela 
Knight did not mention — is that, while it 
will keep one warm in the predawn cold, it 
also will not become unbearably hot after 
the sun rises. 

James Ryan 
Environment Writer 
St. Petersburg Times 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center. New York, N.Y. 10020. 



Seagram’s VO. 

For people who really know how to live. 

They seem to do everything. And they do it right. Even when 
it comes to having a drink. It has to be Seagram s V.O. Very special. 

Very Canadian. Very right. Known by the company it keeps. 


Staoram's 





The old cigarette hoktet: 


The old cigarette holders were a 
practical thing to have. 

Like the crisp white tip on every 
Parliament. We tucked away the 
filter in a firm outer shell. So you’ll 
taste the flavor without tasting 
the filter. 

The cigarette holder. Parliament 
brought it up to date. 




Kings: 16 mg'. 'tar ','1.0 mg. nicotine— 
100’s:19mg'.'tar'.'1.3mg.nicotineav. per cigarette. 
FTC Report Aug!71 






